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NOTICE. 



Thesb translations from the Norske Fctkeeveiityr^ 
collected with snch freshness and faithfulness bj MM. 
Asbjomsen and Moe, have been made at yarions times 
and at long intervals during the last fifteen years ; a 
fact which is mentioned onlj to account for any varia- 
tions in style or tone — of which, however, the transla- 
tor is unconscious — ^tiiat a critical eye may detect in this 
volume. One of them, The Master Thief ^ has already 
appeared in Blackwood's Magazdne for November, 
1851 ; from the colmnns of which periodical it is now 
reprinted, by the kind permission of the Proprietors. 

The translator is sorry that he has not been able to 
comply with the suggestion of some friends upon whose 
good-win he sets all store, who wished him to change 
and soften some features in these tales, which they 
thought likely to shock English feeling. He has, how- 
ever, felt it to be out of his power to meet their wishes, 
for- the merit of an undertaking of this kind, rests 
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entirely on its faithfulness and truth; and the man 
who, in snch a work, wilfnUj changes or softens, is as 
guilty as he " who puts bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter." 

Of this guilt, at least, the translator feels himself 
free ; and, perhaps, if any, who may be inclined to be 
offended at first, will take the trouble to read the Intro- 
duction which precedes and explains the Tales, they 
may find, not only that the softening process would 
have spoilt these popular traditions for all except the 
most childish readers, but that the things which 
shocked them at the first blush, are, after all, not so 
very shocking. 

Tor the rest, it ill becomes him to speak of the way 
in which his work has been done ; but if the reader 
will only bear in mind that this, too, is an enchanted 
garden, in which whoever dares to pluck a flower, does 
it at the peril of his head ; and if he will then read the 
book in a merciful and tender spirit, he will prove him- 
self what the translator most longs to find, " a gentle 
reader," and both will part on the best terms. 

Bboad Savcvuabt, Lee. 12, 1868. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It eannot escape tiie obseryatkMi oi eyen the mort careleiB 
reader, that the groandwork of mmj of the Take oontamed in 
this Tolmne is the same as that of those with which he has been 
familiar from his earliest youth. They are Nursery Tales, in fflwjt, 
of the days when there were tales in nnrseries— old wiyes' fkbles, 
which have faded away before the lig^t of gas and the power of 
steam. It is long, indeed, since English nnrses told these tales to 
English children by force of memory and word of month. In a 
written shape, we have long had some of them at least in English 
versions of the ConUs d4 ma Mhrt VOye of Perranlt, and the ContM 
de Met of Madame B'Anlnoy ; those tight^laced, high-heeled tales 
of the " teacup times " of Louis XTV. and his successors, in which 
the popular tale api>ears to as much disadvantage as an artless 
country girl in the stifling atmosphere of a London theatre. From 
these foreign sources, after the voice of the English reciter was 
hushed — and it was hushed in England more than a century ago— 
our great-grandmothers learnt to tell of Cinderella nnd Beauty and 
the Beast, of Little Bed Biding Hood and Blue Beard, mingled to- 
gether in the Oahinet det lUs with Sinbad the Sailor and Aladdin's 
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wondrous lamp ; for that was an nnoritioal age, and its spirit breatiied 
hot and cold, east and west, from all the quarters of the globe at 
onoe, confusing the traditions and tales of all times and conntries 
into one incongmons mass of fkble, as mnoh tangled and knotted as 
that famons ponnd of flax which the lassie in one of tiiese Tales is 
expected to spin into an even woof within fonr-and-twentj hours. 
"Sfo poyertj of invention or want of power on the part of transla- 
tors could entirelj destroy the innate beantj of those popular tra- 
ditions ; but here, in England at least, thej had almost dwindled 
out, or at anj rate had been lost sight of as home-growths. We 
had learnt to buj our own children back disguised in foreign garb ; 
and as for their being anything more than the mere pastime of an 
idle hour — as to tiieir having any history or science of their own— ^ 
such an absurdity was never once thought of. It had, indeed, 
been remarked, even in the eighteenth century — ^that dreary time, 
of indifference and doubt — ^that some of the popular traditions of 
the nations north of the Alps contained striking resemblances and 
parallels to stories in the classical mythology. But. those were 
the days when Greek and Latin lorded it over the other languages 
of the earth; and when any such resemblance or analogy was 
observed, it was commonly supposed that that base-bom slave, the 
vulgar tongue, had dared to make a clumsy copy of something 
peculiarly belongmg to the twin tyrants who ruled all the dialects 
of the world with a pedant's rod. 

At last, just at the close of that great war which Western 
Europe waged against the genius and fortune of the first JSTapoleon ; 
just as the eagle— Prometheus and the eagle in one shape — ^was 
fast fettered by sheer force and strength to his rock in the Atlantic, 
there arose a man in Central Grermany, on the old Thuringian soil, 
to whom it was given to assert the dignity of vernacular literature, 
to throw off the yoke of classical tyranny, and to dum for all the 
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diilects of Tentonio speech a right of andent inheHtinoe and 
perfect freedom before tmsospeeted and unknown. It is ahnost 
needless to mention this honoured name. For the fiirtheranoe of 
the good work which he began nearly fi&y years ago, he still liyea 
and atill labours. There is no spot on which an accent of Tentonio 
speech is uttered where the name of Jacob Grimm is not a " house- 
hold word." His General Grammar of all the Teutonic dialects 
from Iceland to England has proved the equality of these tongues 
with their ancient classical oppressors. His Antiquities of Tentonie 
Law have shown that the codes of the Lombards, Franks, and 
Qoths, were not mere savage brutal customaries, based, as had been 
supposed, on the absoice of all law and right. His numerous trea- 
tises on early Grerman aQthors have shown that the German poets 
of the Middle Age, Gk>dfrey of Strasburg, Wolfram von Eschenbachi 
Hartanan yon der Aue, Walter von der Yogelydde, and the rest, 
can hold their own against any contemporary writers in other 
lands. And lastly, what rather concerns us here, his Teutonic 
Mythology, his Eeynard the Fox, and the collection of German 
Popular Tales, which he and his brother William published, have 
thrown a flood of light on the early history of all the branches (jf 
our race, and have raised what had come to be looked on as mere 
nnrsery fictions and old wives^ fables— to a study fit for the energies 
of grown men, and to all the dignity of a science. 

In these pages, where we have to run over a vast tract of space, 
the reader who wishes to learn and not to cavil — and for such alone 
this introduction is intended — ^must be content with results rather 
than processes and steps. To use a homely likeness, he must be 
satisfied with the soup that is set before him, and not dedre to see 
the bones of the ox out of which it has been boiled. When we 
say, therefore, that in these latter days the philology and mythology 
of the East and West have met and kissed each other ; that they 
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now go hand in hand; that thejlend one another mntaal support; 
that one cannot be nnderstood without the other, — ^we look to be 
believed. We do not expect to be pnt to the proof, how the labours 
of Grinun and his disciples on this side were first rendered possible 
by the lingnistic disooyeries of Anqnetil dn Perron and others in 
India and France, at the end of the last century ; then materially 
assisted and fiorthered by the researches of Sir William Jones, 
Oolebrook, and others, in India and England daring the early part 
of this centnry, and finally haye become identical with those of 
Wilson, Bopp, Lassen, and Has Hfiller, at the present day. The 
afimity which exists in a mythological and philological point of view 
between the Aryan or Indo-Enropean languages on the one hand, and 
the Sanscrit on the other, is now the first article of a literary creed, 
and the man who denies it puts himself as much beyond the pale oi 
argnment as he who, in a religions discussion, should meet a graye 
diyine of the Church of England with the strict contradictory of 
her first article, and loudly declare his conyiction, that there was no 
God. In a general way, then, we may be permitted to dogmatise, 
and to lay it down as a law which is always in force, that the first 
aathentie history of a nation is the history of its tongue. We can form 
no notion of the literature of a country apart from its language, and 
the consideration of its language necessarily inyolyes the considera- 
tion of its history. Here is Eng^d, for instance, with a language, 
and therefore a literature, composed of Celtic, Roman, Saxon, Norse, 
and Eomanoe elements. Is not this simple fact suggestiye of^ nay, 
does it not challenge, us to, an inquiry into the origin and history of 
the races who haye passed oyer our island, and left their mark not 
only on the soil, but on our speech ? Again, to take a wider yiew, 
and to rise firom arohflsology to science, what problem has interested 
the world in a greater degree than the origin of man, and what 
toil has not been spent in tracing all races back to their c(Hmnon 
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stock ? The fldenoe of comparatiye philology — the Inqidrj, not 
into one isolated language— for now-a-dajs it may faMj be said at 
a man who knows only one language that he knows none — ^but 
into all the languages of one faxtuly, and thus to reduce them to one 
common centre, from which they spread like the rays of the sun, — 
if it has not solved, is in a feur way of solving, this problem* 
When we have done for the yariqus members of each family what 
has been done of late years for the Indo-European tongues, its soln- 
Hon will be complete. In such an inquiry the history of a race is^ 
in fact, the history of its language, and can be nothing else ; for 
we have to deal with times antecedent to all history, i«operly so 
called, and the stream which in lator ages may be divided iato 
many branches, now flows in a single channel* 

From the East, then, came our ancestors, in days of immemorial 
antiquity, in that gray dawn of time of which all early songs and 
lays can toll, but of which it is as impossible as it is useless to 
attempt to fix the date. Impossible, because no means exist for 
ascertidniDg it ; useless, because it is in reality a matter of utter 
indifference when, as this tell-tale crust of earth informs us, we 
have an infinity of ages and periods to fall back on, whether this 
great movement, this mighty lust to change their seats, seized on 
the Aryan race one hundred or one thousand years sooner or later. 
But from the East we came, and from that central plain of Asia, 
now commonly called Iran. Iran, the habitation of the tillers and 
earers of the earth, as opposed to Turan, the abode of restless 
horse-riding nomads ; of Turks, in shprt, for in their name the 
root survives, and still distinguishes the great Turanian or Mongolian 
family, from the Aryan, Iranian, or Indo-European race. It la 
scarce worth while to inquire— even if inquiry could lead to any 
result — ^what causes set them in motion from their ancient seats. 
"Whether impelled by £Eunine or internal strife, starved out like other 
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nationalities in recent times, or led on by adventnrons chiefs, whose 
spirit chafed at the narrowness of home, certain it is that thej left 
that home and began a wandering westwards, which only ceased 
when it reached the Atlantic and the Northern Ocean. Nor was 
the fate of those they left behind less straDge. At some period 
almost as remote as, but after, that at which the wanderers for 
Europe started, the remaining portion of the stock, or a considerable 
of&hoot from it, tonied their faces east, and passing the Indian 
Oancasos, poured through the defiles of Affghanistan, crossed the 
plain of the Fiye Biyers, and descended on the fruitful plains of 
India. The different destiny of these stocks has been wonderful 
indeed. Of those who went west, we have only to enumerate the 
names under which they appear in history — ^Oelts, Greeks, Bomans, 
Teutons, Slavonians — ^to see and to know at once that the stream of 
this migration has borne on its waves all that has become most 
precious to man. To use the words of Max Mtlller, — " They have 
been the prominent actors in the great drama of history, and have 
carried to their fullest growth all the elements of active life with 
which our nature is endowed. They have perfected society and 
morals, and we learn from their literature and works of art the 
elements of science, the laws of art, and the principles of philosophy. 
In continual struggle with each other, and with Semitic and Mon- 
golian races, these Aryan nations have become the rulers of history, 
and it seems to be their mission to link all parts of the world 
together by the chains of civilization, commerce, and religion.^' 
We may add, that though by nature tough and enduring, they have 
not been obstinate and self-willed ; they have been distinguished 
firom all other nations, and particularly from their elder brothers 
whom they left behind, by their common sense, by their power of 
adapting themselves to all circumstances, and by making the best 
of their position ; above all, they have been teachable, ready to 
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receive impressioiis from without, and, when reoeived, to deyelope 
them. To show tiie troth of this, we need only obsenre, that they 
adopted Christianity from another race, the most obstinate and 
stiff-necked the world has ever seen, who, trained nnder the Old 
Dispensation to preserve the worship of the one tme God, wera 
too prond to accept the farther revelation of God nnder the New, 
and, rejecting their birth-right, snffered their inheritance to pass 
into other hands. 

Snch, then, has been the lot of the Western branch, of the 
younger brother, who, like the younger brother whom we shall 
meet so often in these Popular Tales, went out into the world, 
with nothing but his good heart and God's blessing to guide him ; 
and now has come to all honour and fortune, and to be a king, 
ruling over the world. He went out and d4d. Let us see now 
what became of the elder brother, who stayed at home some time 
after his brother went out, and then only made a short Journey. 
Having diiven out the few aboriginal inhabitants of India with 
little effort, and foUowing the course of the great rivers, the 
Southern Aryans gradually established themselves all over the 
peninsula ; and then, in calm possession of a world of their own, 
undisturbed by conquest from without, and accepting with apathy 
any change of dynasty amoi^ their rulers, ignorant of the past and 
careless of the future, they sat down once for all and thought — 
thought not of what they had to do here, that stem lesson of 
every-day life from which neither men nor nations can escape if 
they are to live with their fellows, but how they could abstract 
themselves entirely from their present existence, and immerse 
themselves wholly in dreamy speculations on the ftiture. What- 
ever they may have been during their short migration and subse- 
quent settlement, it is certain that they appear in the Yedas — per- 
haps the earliest collection which the world possesses — as a nation 
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of pbiloBopbers. Well may Profeesor MdUer oompare the Indian 
mind to a plant reared in a hot-honse, gorgeous in colour, rieh in 
perfume, precocious and abundant in fruit; it m&y be all this^ 
^^ but wiU neyer be like the oak, growing in wind and weather, 
striking its roots into real earth, and stretching its branches into 
real air, beneath the stars and sun of Heaven ; " and well does he 
also remark, that a people of this peculiar stamp was never destined 
to act a prominent part in the history of the world ; nay, the ex- 
hausting atmosphere of transcendental ideas could not but exercise 
a detrimental influence on the active and moral character of the 
Hindoos.* 

* As a specimen of their thoughtful turn of mind, even in the Yedas, at 
a time before the monstrous avatars of the Hindoo Pantheon were imagined, 
aad when their system of philosophy, properly so called, had no existence, 
the following metrical translation of the 129th hymn of the 10th book of the 
JSig- Veday may be quoted, which Professor Mtiller assures us is of a very 
early date : — 

" UTor Wight nor nought existed ; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor Heaven's broad woof outstretched above. 
What eovered all ? what sheltered? what concealed? 
Was it the water's &thomless abyss ? 
There was not death— yet was there nought inunortal. 
There was no confine betwixt day and night; 
The only One breathed breathless by itsell^ 
Other than It there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was yelled 
In gloom profound— an ocean without light — 
The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst tartti, one nature, troxa the fervent heat. 
Then first came love upon It, the new spring 
Of mind— yea, poets In their hearts discerned. 
Pondering^ this bond between created things 
And uncreated. Gomes this spark from earth, 
Piercing and all pervading, or from Heaven ? 
Then seeds were sown, and mighty powers arose — 
Nature below, and power and will above— 
Who knows the secret ? who proclaimed it here, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 
The Ck>ds themselves came later into being— 
Who knows from whence this great oreation sprang? 
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mained ever suice. Stiffened nnto castes^ and tongae-tied and 
hand-tied by absord rites and eeremonies, they were heard of in 
dim legends by Herodotus ; they were seen by Alexander when 
that bold spirit pushed his phalanx beyond the limits <tf the known 
world ; they trafficked with imperial Borne, and the later empire ; 
they were again almost lost sight of, and became fSkhnlons in the 
Middle Age ; they were rediscovered by the Portngaese ; they have 
been alternately peaoefiBl subjects and desperate rebels to us Eng- 
lish; but they have been still the same immovable and unprogres- 
sive philosophers, though akin to Europe all the while; and 
though the Highlander, who drives his bayonet through the heart 
of a high-caste Sepoy mutineer, little knows that his pale features 
and sandy hflir, and that dusk face with its raven locks, both come 
from a common ancestor away in Central Asia, many, many cen- 
turies ago. 

But here arises the question, what interest can we, the de- 
scendants of the practical brother, heirs to so much historical 
renown, possibly take in the records of a race so historically char- 
acterless, and so sunk in reveries and mysticism ? The answer is 
easy. Those records are written in a language closely allied to the 
primiBval common tongue of those two branches before they 
parted, and descending from a period anterior to their separation. 
It may, or it may not, be the very tongue Itself, but it certainly is 
not feather removed than si few steps. The speech of the emi- 

He from "whom all this great creation oame, 
Wliether Hla wUl created or was mute. 
The Most High Seer that is in highest hesren, 
He knows it— or perchance even He knows not" 

If we reflect that this hymn was composed centuries before the time of 
Hesiod, we shall be better able to appreciate the speonlatiTe character of the 
Indian mind in its earliest stage. 
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grants to the west rapidly changed with the changing droorn- 
stances and yarious fortnne of each of its wayes, and in their inter- 
course with the ahoriginal population they often adopted foreign 
elements into their langnage. One of these waves, it is prohable, 
passing by way of Persia and Asia IGnor, crossed the Hellespont, 
and following the coast, threw off a mighty rill, known in after 
times as Greeks ; while the main stream, striking through Mace- 
donia, either crossed the Adriatic, or, still hugging the coast, came 
down on Italy, to be known as Latins. Another, passing between 
the Caspian and the Black Sea, filled the steppes round the Crimea, 
and, passing on over the Balkan and the Carpathians towards the 
west, became that great Teutonic nationality, which, under Tarious 
names, but all closely akin, filled, when we first hear of them in 
historical times, the space between the Black Sea add the Baltic, 
and was then slowly but surely driving before them the great wave 
of the Celts which had preceded them in their wandering, and 
which had probably followed the same line of march as the ances- 
tors of the Greeks and Latins. A movement which lasted until all 
that was left of Celtic nationality was either absorbed by the in- 
truders, or forced aside, and driven to take refuge in mountain 
fastnesses and outlying islands. Besides all these, there was still 
another wave, which is supposed to have passed between the Sea 
of Aral and the Caspian, and, keeping still in further to the north 
and east, to have passed between its kindred Teutons and the 
Mongolian tribes, and so to have lun in the background until we 
find them appearing as Slavonians on the scene of history. Into 
so many great stocks did the Western Aryans pass, each possessing 
strongly-marked nationalities and languages, and these seemingly so 
distinct that each often asserted that the other spoke a barbarous 
tongue. But, for all that, each of those tongues bears about with 
it still, and in earlier times no doubt bore stiU more plainly abont 
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with ity-in&Uible OTidenoe of common origin, so. that each dialect 
can be traced np to that primnval form of speech still in the main 
preserved in the Sanscrit bj the Boathem Aryan branch, who, 
careless of practical life, and immersed in speculation, have dung 
to their ancient traditions and tongae with wonderful tenacity. 
It is this which has given snch value to Sanscrit, a tongue of which 
it may be said that if it had perished the sun would never have 
risen on the science of comparative philology. Before the dis- 
coveries in Sanscrit of Sir William Jones, WiUdns, Wilson, and 
others, the world had striven to find the common ancestor of Eu- 
ropean languages, sometimes in the classical, and sometimes in the 
Semitic tongues. In the one case the result was a tyranny of 
Greek and Latin over the non-classical tongues, and in the other 
the most uncritical and unpliilosophical waste of learning. No 
doubt some striking analogies exist between the Indo-European 
family and the Semitic stock, just as there are remarkable analo- 
gies between the Mongolian and Indo-European families ; but the 
ravings of Yallancy, la his effort to connect the Erse with Phceni- 
oian, are an awful warning of what unsdentifio inquiry, based 
upon casual analogy, may bring itself to believe, and even to femcy 
it has proved. 

These general observations, then, and this rapid bird's-eye 
view, may suffice to show the common affinity which exists be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Aryans ; between the Hindoo on 
the one hand, and the nations of Western Europe on the other. 
That is the fact to keep steadily before our eyes. We all came, 
Greek, Latin, Celt, Teuton, Slavonian, from the East, as kith and 
kin, leaving kith and kin behind us ; and after thousands of years, 
the language and traditions of those who went East, and those 
who went West, bear such an affinity to each other, as to have 
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established, bejond discussion or dispnte, the fact of their desoenft 
from a common stock. 

This general affinity established, we proceed to narrow our 
subject to its proper limits, and to confine it to the consideratioii^ 
f,r%t^ of Popular Tales in general, and secondly^ of those Korse 
Tales in particular, which form the bulk of this yolume. 

In the first place, then, the fact which we remarked on setHng 
out, that the groundwork or plot of many of these tales is com- 
mon to all nations of Europe, is more important, and of greater 
scientific interest, than might at first appear. They form, in faet^ 
another link in the chain of evidence of a common origin between 
the East and West, aud even the obstinate adherents of the old 
classical theory, according to which all resemblances were set 
down to sheer copying from Greek or Latin patterns, are now 
forced to confess not ouly that there was no such wholesale copy- 
ing at all, but that, in many cases, the despised yemacular tongues 
have preserved the common traditions £Eur more faithfully than the 
writers of Greece and Home. The sooner, in short, that this 
theory of copying, which some, even besides the classicists, have 
maintained, is abandoned, the better, not only for the truths bat 
for the literary reputation of those who put it forth. "No one can, 
of course, imagine that during that long succession of ages when 
this mighty wedge of Aryan migration was driving its way 
through that prehistoric race, that nameless nationality, the traces 
of which we everywhere find underlying the intruders in their 
monuments and implements of bone and ston^^a race akin, in aU 
probability, to the Mongolian family, and whose miserable rem- 
nants we see pushed aside, and huddled up in the holes and comers 
of Europe, as Lapps, and Finns, and Basques — ^No one, we say, can 
suppose for a moment, that in that long process of contact and 
absorption, some traditions of either race should not have been 
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oftnght up and adopted by the other. We know it to be a fact 
with regard to their language, from the evidence of phUoIogj 
which cannot lie ; and the witness borne by which such a word as 
the €k>thic Atta for father^ where a Mongolian has been adopted 
in preference to an Aryan word, is irresistible on this point ; but 
that, apart from snoh natural assimilation, all the thousand shades 
of resemblance and affinity which gleam and flicker through the 
whole body of popular tradition in the Aryan race, as the Aurora 
plays and flashes in countless rays athwart the Northern heaven, 
should be the result of mere servile copying of one tribe^s tradi- 
tions by another, is a supposition as absurd as that of those good 
country-folk, who, when they see an Aurora, fancy it must be a 
great Are, the work of some incendiary, and send off the parish 
engine to put it out. No ! when we find in such a story as the 
Master-thief traits which are to be foxmd in the Sanscrit Bltopa- 
desa, and which are also to be found in the story of Ehampsinitus 
in Herodotus ; which are also to be found in German, Italian, and 
Flemish popular tales, but told in all with such variations of char- 
acter and detail, and such adaptations to time and place, as 
evidently show the original working of the national consciousness 
upon a stock of tradition common to all the race, but belonging to 
no tribe of that race in particular ; and when we find this occur- 
ring not in one tale but in twenty, we are forced to abandon the 
theory of such universal copying, for fear lest we should fall into a 
greater difficulty than that for which we were striving to account. 
To set this question in a plainer light, let us take a well-known 
instance ; let us take the story of William Tell and his daring shot, 
which is said to have been made in the year 1807. It is just possi- 
ble that the feat might be historical, and, no doubt, thousands be- 
lieve it for the sake of the Swiss patriot, as firmly as they believe 
in any thing ; but, unfortunately, this story of the bold archer 
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who eayes his life bj shooting an apple from the head of his ohild 
at the oommand of a tjiant, is common to the whole Aiyan race. 
It appears in Sazo Grammaticns, who fioorished in the twelfUi 
centorj, where it is told of Palnatoki, King Harold Gonnson's 
thane and assassin. In the thirteenth centoiy the Wilkina Saga 
relates it of Egill, Yolnndr's — onr Wayland Smithes — yonnger 
brother. So also in the Korse Saga of Saint Olo^ king and 
martyr ; the king, who died in 1030, eager for the conyersion of 
one of his heathen chiefe Eindridi, competes with him in yarions 
athletic ezerciseS| first in swimming and then in archery. After 
seyeral famons shots on either side, the king challenges Eindridi 
to shoot a tablet off his son^s head without hurting the child. 
Eindridi is ready, but declares he will reyenge himself if the child 
is hurt The king has the first shot, and his arrow strikes dose 
to the tablet. Then Eindridi is to shoot, bnt at the prayers of his 
mother and sister, reftises the shot, and has to yield and be oon- 
yerted.'*' So, also, TTing Harold Signrdarson, who died 1066, 
backed himself against a famons marksman, Hemingr, and ordered 
him to shoot a hazel nut off the head of his brother Bjdm, and 
Hemingr performed the featt In the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the Mslleus Msleficorum refers it to Poncher, a magician 
of the Upper Bhine. Here in England, we haye it in the old Eng- 
lish ballad of Adam Bell, Cljm of the dough, and William of 
Gloudsle, where William performs the feat^ It is not told at all of 
Tell in Switzerland before the year 1499, and the earlier Swiss 
chronicles omit it altogether. It is common to the Turks and Mon- 
golians ; and a legend of the wild Samoyeds, who neyer heard of 
Tell or saw a book in their lives, relates it, chapter and yerse, of 
one of their famous marksmen. What shall we say then, but that 

• Fomm. Sdg., 2, 272. f MtOler's Saga Bibl., 8, 859. 
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the story of this bold master-shot was primeval amongst many 
tribes and races, and that it only crystallized itself romid the great 
name of Tell by that process of attraction which invariably leads 
a grateful people to throw snch mythic wreaths, snch garlands oi 
bold deeds of precious memory, ronnd the brow of its darling 
champion.'*' 

* The foUowiag are tranalations {mm Baxo, the Wilkina Saga, and the 
Malleus Maleficorum. The question is completely set at rest by Grimm, D. 
H. P. 858 fol. and P. 1214. 

** Nor is the following story to be wrapped in silence. A certain Palna- 
toki, for some time among King Harold's body-gnard, had made hia brareiy 
odious to very many of his fellow-soldiers by the zeal with which he sur- 
passed them in the discharge of his duty. This man once, when talking 
tipsily oyer his cups, had boasted that he was so skilled an archer, that he 
could hit the smallest apple placed a long way off on a wand, at the first 
shot ; which talk, caught up at first by the ears of backbiters, soon came to 
the hearing of the king. Now, mark how the wickedness of the king turned 
the confidence of the sire to the peril of the son, by commanding that this 
dearest pledge of hia life should be placed instead of the wand, with a threat 
that, unless the author of this promise could strike off the apple at the first 
flight of the arrow, he should pay the penalty of his empty boasting by the 
loss of his head. The king's command forced the soldier to perform more 
than he had promised, and what he had said, reported by the tongnes of 
slanderers, bound him to accomplish what he had not said." .... 
''Nor did his sterling courage, though caught in the snare of slander, suffer 
him to lay aside his firmness of heart ; nay, he accepted the trial the more 
readily because it was hard. So Palnatoki warned the boy urgently when 
he took his stand to await the coming of the hurtling arrow with calm earn 
and unbent head, lest by a slight turn of his body he should defeat the prac- 
tised skill of the bowman ; and, taking further counsel to prerent his fear, he 
turned away hia face, lest he should be scared at the sight of the weapon. 
Then taking three arrows firom the quiyer, he struck the mark giyen him 
with the first he fitted to the string. But, if chance had brought the head 
of the boy before the shaft, no doubt the penalty of the son would haye 
recoiled to the peril of the father, and the swerying of the shaft that struck 
the boy would have linked them both in common ruin. I am in doubt, then, 
whether to admire most the courage of the fiither or the temper of the son, 
of whom the one by skill in his art ayoided being the slayer of his child, 
while the other by patience of mind and quietness of body sayed himself 
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Nor let any pious Wdohmaii be shodked if we venture to aaaert 
that Gellert, that famons hound upon whose last resting-place the 

aliye, and spared the natural affection of his father. Nay, the youthful frame 
■tren^ened the aged heart, and showed as much courage in awaiting the 
arrow as the father skill in launching it But Pahnatoki, when asked by the 
king why he had taken more arrows from the quirer, when it had been set- 
tled that he should only try the fortune of the bow (mce, made answer, ' That 
I might ayenge en thee the swerring of the first by the points of the rest, 
lest perchance my innocence might hare been punished, while your yiolenoe 
escaped scot-free.' **~-8axo Gram. Book X., p. 166, Ed. Frank£ 

** About that time the young Egill, Wayland's brother, came to the court 
of King Nidung, because Wayland (Smith) had sent him word. Egill was 
the fhirest of men, and one thing he had before all other men— be shot better 
with the bow than any other man. The king took to him well, and Egill was 
there a long time. Now, the king wished to try whether Egill shot so well 
as was said or not, so he let Egill's son, a boy of three years old, be taken, 
and made them put an apple on his head, and bade Egill shoot so that the 
shaft struck neither above the head nor to the left nor to the right ; the apple 
only was he to split. But it was not forbidden him to shoot the boy, for the 
king thought it certain that he would do that on no account, if he could at 
all help it. And he was to shoot one arrow only, no more. So Egill takes 
three, and strokes their feathers smooth, and fits one to his string, and shoots 
and hits the apple in the middle, so that the arrow took along with it half the 
^>ple, and then fell to the ground. This master-shot has long b^en talked 
about, and the king made much of him, and he was the most famous of men. 
Now, King Nidung asked Egill why he took out thru arrows, when it was 
settled thai one only was to be shot with. Then Egill answered, * Lord,' 
said he, ' I ?rill not lie to yon ; had I stricken the lad with that one arrow, 
then I had meant these two for you.' But the king took that well fh>m him, 
and all thought it was boldly spoken." — WiUfina Saga^ ch. 27, Ed. Pering. 

<< It is related of him (Puncher) that a certain lord, who wished to obtain 
a sure trial of his skill, set up his little son as a butt, and for a mark a shil- 
ling on the boy's cap, commanding him to carry off the shilling without the 
cap with his arrow. But when the wisard said he pould do it, though he 
would rather abstain, lest the DerU should decoy him to destruction : still, 
being led on by the words of the chie^ he thrush one arrow through his 
collar, and, fitting the other to his crossbow, struck off the coin from the 
bo3r'8 cap without doing him any harm ; seeing which, when the lord asked 
the wizard why he had placed the arrow in his collar? he answered, * If by 
the Deril's deceit I had slain the boy, when I needs must die, I would have 
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trarTeller comes as he passes down the lovely vale of Gwynant, la 
a mjthioal dog, and never snuffed the fresh breeze in the forest of 
Snowdon, nor saved his nuister^s chUd from ravening wolf. This, 
too, is a primssval story, told with many variations. Sometimes 
the foe is a woL^ sometimes a bear, sometimes a snake. It, too, 
came frx>m the East^ It is fomid in the Hitopadesa, in Pilpay's 
Fables, in the Arabic original of the Seven Wise Masters, — that 
famons collection of stories which illostrate a stepdame's calmnny 
and hate — and in many mediaeval versions of those originals. 
Thence it passed into the Latin GeUa JSamanorum^ where, as well 
as in the Old English version published by Sir BVederick Madden, 
it may be read as a service rendered by a faithfdl honnd agamst a 
snake. This, too, like Tell's master-shot, is as the lightning which 
shineth over the whole heaven at once, and can be claimed by no 
one tribe of the Aryan race, to the ezdtision of the rest ^^ The 
Dog of Montargis " is in like manner mythic, thongh perhaps not so 
widely spread. It first occurs in Fhmce, as told of Sybilla, a fabu- 
lous wife of Charlemagne ; but it is at any rate as old as the time 
of Plutarch, who relates it as an anecdote of brute sagadty in tiie 
daysof P^rrhus. 

There can be no doubt, then, with regard to the question of the 
origin of these tales, that they were common in germ at least to 
the Aryan tribes before their migration. We find traces of them 
in the traditions of .the Eastern Aryans, and we find them de- 
veloped in a hundred forms and shapes in every one of the nations 
into which the Western Aryans have shaped themselves in the 
course of ages. We are led, therefore, irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion, that these traditions are as much a portion of the common in- 
transfixed you suddenly with the other arrow, that even so I might have 
ftvenged my death.' "-^JfaUeus JWalef., P. II., ch. 16. 
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hdritanoe of onr ancestors, as fheir language nnqaestionably is ; 
and that they form, along with that language, a donble chain of 
evidence, which proves their Eastern origin. If we are to seek 
for a simile, or an analogy, as to the relative positions of these 
tales and traditions, and to the mutual resemblances which exist 
between them as the several branches of onr race have developed 
them from the common stock, we may find it in one which will 
come home to every reader as he looks round the domestic hearth, 
if he should be so happy as to have one. They are like as sisters 
of one house are like. They have what would be called a strong 
fjEunily likeness; but besides this likeness, which they owe to 
father or mother, as the case may be, they have each their pecu- 
liarities of form, and eye, and face, and still more, their differences 
of intellect and mind. This may be dark, that fair ; this may have 
gray eyes, that black ; this may be open and graceful, that reserved 
and dose ; this you may love, that yon can take no interest in. 
One may be bashful, another winning, a third worth knowing and 
yet hard to know. They are so like and so unlike. At first it 
may be, as an old English writer beautifally expresses it, '^ their 
father hath writ them as his own little story,'' but as they grow 
up they throw off the copy, educate themselves for good or ill, 
and finally assume new forms of feeling and feature under an 
original development of their own. 

And now, in the second place, for that particular branch of the 
Aryan race, in which this peculiar development of the common 
tradition has arisen, which we are to consider as *^ Korse Popular 
Tales." 

Whatever disputes may have existed as to the mythology of 
other branches of the Teutonic subdivision of the Aryan race — 
whatever discussions may have arisen as to the position of this or 
that divinity among the Franks, the Anglo-Saxons, or the Goths — 
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about the Norsemen there can be no dispute or donbt. From a 
variety of circmnstanoes, but two before all the rest — ^the one their 
settlement in Iceland, which preserved their language and its 
literary trelusnres incorrupt; the other their late conversion to 
Christianity — ^their cosmogony and mythology stands before us in 
full flower, and we have not, as elsewhere, to pick up and piece 
together the wretched fragments of a Mth, the articles of which 
its own priests had forgotten to commit to writing, and which 
those of another creed had dashed to pieces and destroyed, wher- 
ever their zealous hands could reach. In the two Eddas, therefore, 
in the early Sagas, in Sazo*s stilted Latin, which barely conceals 
the popular songs and legends from which the historian drew his 
materials, we are enabled to form a perfect conception of the creed 
ef the heathen Norsemen. We are enabled to trace, as has been 
traced by the same hand in another place,'*' the natural and rational 
deyelopment of that creed from a simple worship of nature and 
her powers, first to monotheism, and then to a polytheistic system. 
The tertiary system of Polytheism is the soil out of which the 
mythology of the Eddas sprang, though through it each of the 
older formations crops out in huge masses which admit of no mis- 
take as to its origin. In the Eddas the natural powers have been 
partly subdued, partly thrust on one side, for a time, by Odin, and 
the JSsir, by the Great Father and his children, by One Supreme 
and twelve subordinate gods, who rule for an appointed time, and 
over whom hangs an impending fate, which imparts a charm of 
melancholy to this creed, which has clung to the race who once 
believed in it long after the creed itself has vanished before the 
li^t of Christianity. According to this creed, the ^sir and Odin 
ad their abode in Asgard, a lofty hill in the centre of the habita- 

* Oxford Essays for 1868. " The Narsemen in Iceland/' 
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ble earth, in the midst of Midgard, that middU eaHh whioh we 
hear of in earij English poetry, the abode of gods and men. 
Bomid that earth, which was Haneed in against the attacks of an- 
cient and inveterate foes by a natural fortification of hills, flowed 
the great sea in a ring, and beyond that sea was Utgard, the out- 
lying world, the abode of Frost Giants, and Monsters, those old 
natural powers who had been di^KMBCssed by Odin and the Mat 
when the new order of the nniyerse arose^ and between whom and 
the new gods a fend as inveterate as that cherished by the Titans 
against Jnpiter was necessarily kept alive. It is true indeed that 
this fend was broken by intervals of tmoe during which the MAt 
and the Giants visit each other, and appear on more or less fHendly 
terms, bnt the tme relation between them was war ; pretty mnch 
as the Norseman was at war with all the rest of the world. Nor 
was this struggle between two rival races or powers confined to 
the gods in Asgard alone. Jnst as their ancient foes ware the 
Giants of Frost and Snow, so between the race of men and the 
race of Trolls was there a perpetnal fend. As the gods were men 
magnified and exaggerated, so were the Trolls diminished I^rost 
Giants ; far snperlor to man in strength and stature, bnt inferior to 
man in wit and inventbn. like the Frost Giants, they inhabit 
the rongh and nigged places of the earth, and, historically speak- 
ing, in all probability represent the old abori^^nal races who retired 
into the monntainons fastnesses of the land, and whose strength 
was exaggerated, because the interconrse between the races was 
small. In almost eveiy respect they stand in the same relatioos 
to men as the Frost Giants stand to the Gods. 

There is nothing, perhaps, which so much characterises a tme, 
as compared with a false religion, than the restlessness of the one 
against the quiet dignity and mijesty of the other. Under the 
Christian dle^nsation, our blessed Lord, his awful sacrifice once 
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potened, '^aseendedxipoii hi^^'liaTiiig ^Med capdritj captiTe," 
and expects fhe hour that shall make his foes ^ his footstool ;^ bnt 
ftlse gods, Jupiter, Yishnn, Odin, Thor, most constantly keep 
themselveSy as it were, befbre the eyes of men, lest they should 
kse respect. Sad! gods bcong inyariably what the philosophers 
call iuijiecHte^ that is to say, having no existence except in the 
minds of those who helicTe in them ; having been created by man 
In his own image, wi^ his own denres and pasdons, stand in con- 
stant need of being reoreated. Th^ change as the habits and 
temper of the race which adores them alter ; they are ever bbond 
to do something fresh, lest man should forget them and new 
dhinitiea nsarp their place. Hence came endless avatars in Hindoo 
mythology, reprodndng all the dreamy monstrosities <^ that passive 
Jjodian mind« Hence came Jove's adventnres, tinged with all the 
lost and goile which the wickedness of the natural man planted <m 
a hot-bed of iniquity is capable of conceiving. Hence bloody 
Moloch, and the foul abominations of Ohemosh and IGlcom. 
Hence, too, Odin's countless adv«atnres, his journeys into all parts 
of the world, his constant trials of wit and strength with his an- 
dent foes the Frost Giants, his hair-breadth escapes. Hence Thorns 
labours and toils, his passages beyond the sea, girt with his strength- 
belt, wearing his iron gloves, and grasidng his hammer which split 
the skulls of so many of the Giants' iitii and kin. In the Norse 
gods^ then, we see the Norseman himself sublimed and elevated 
bey<Mid man's nature, but bearing about with him all his bravery 
and endurance, all his dash and spirit of adventure, all his forti- 
tude and resolution to struggle against a certainty of doom which, 
sooner or later, must overtidce him on that dread day, the ^ twilight 
of the gods," when the wolf was to break loose, when the great 
snake that lay colled round the worid should lash himself into 
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wrath, and the whole race of the Mboib and their aatagonisto 
were to perish in internecine strife. 

Snch were the gods on whom the Norseman belieyed,— exag- 
gerations of liimaiilf^ of all his good and all his bad qnalilies. 
Their might and their adyentores, their domestic quarrels and cer- 
tain doom, were song in venerable lays, now coHected in what we 
call the Elder, or Poetic Edda; simple mi^estiio songs, whose 
mellow accents go straight to the heart through the ear, and whose 
simple severity never snffers ns to mistake their meaning. Bnt, 
besides these gods, there were heroes of the race whose fame and 
glory were in every man's memory, and whose mighty deeds were 
in every minstrel's mouth. Helgi, Sin^dtli, Sigurdr, Bryuhildr, 
Gudrun; champions and shield-maidens, henchmen and corse 
ohosers, now dead and gone, who sat round Odin's board in Yal- 
halla. Women whose beauty, woes, and sufferings were beyond 
those of all women; men whose prowess had never found an 
equal. Between these, love and hate ; all that can foster pasnon 
or beget revenge. Ill assorted marriages ; the right man to the 
wrong woman, and the wrong man to the right woman ; envyings, 
jealousies, hatred, murders, all the works of the natural man, com- 
bine together to form that wondrous story which begins with a 
curse — ^the curse 6f ill-gotten gold; — and ends with a curse, a 
widow's curse, which drags clown aU on whom it falls, and even 
her own flesh and blood, to swifb destruction. Such is a sketch of 
the wondrous Niflung Tale, the far older, simpler, and grander 
original of that Kibelungen Keed of the thirteenth century, a tale 
which begins with the slaughter of Fafiiir by Sigurdr, and ends 
with Hermanaric, "that fierce faith-breaker," as the Anglo-Saxon 
minstrel calls him, when he is describing, -in rapid touches, the 
mythic glories of the Teutonic race. 

Such were the gods, and such the heroes of the Norseman ; 
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who, like his own gods, went smfling to dealih under the weight 
of an inevitable destiny. Bat that fate never fell on their gods. 
Before this sabjective mytholc^cal dream of the Norseman could 
be foljQUed, the religious mist in which they walked was scattered 
by the sunbeams of OhristiaDity. A new state and condition ot 
society arose, and the creed which had satisfied a race of heathen 
warriors, who externally were at war with all the world, became 
in time an object of horror and aversion to the converted Chris- 
tian. This is not the place to describe the long struggle between 
the new and the old faith in the North ; how kings and queens 
became the foster-fathers and nursing-mothers of the Ohurch; 
how the great chie&, each a little king in himself scorned and 
derided the whole scheme as altogether weak and effemuiate 9 how 
the bulk of the people were sullen and suspicious, and often broke 
out into heathen mutiny ; how kings rose and kings fell, just as 
they took one or the other side ; and how, finally, after a contest 
which had lasted altogether more than three centuries, Denmark, 
Norway, Iceland, and Sweden — ^we run them over in the order of 
conversion — ^became faithful to Christianity as preached by the 
missionaries of the Church of Home. One fact, however, we must 
insist on, which might be inferred, indeed, both from the nature 
of the struggle itself and the character of Home ; and that is, that 
throughout there was something in the process of conversion of 
the nature of a compromise— of what we may call the great prin« 
dple of " give and take.^^ In all Christian churches^ indeed, and 
in none so much as the Church of Bome, nothing is so austere, so 
elevating, and so grand, as the uncompromising tone in which the 
great dogmas of the Faith are enunciated and proclaimed. Noth- 
ing is more magnificent, in short, than the theory of Christianity ; 
but nothing is more mean and miserable than the time-serving 
way in which those dogmas are dragged down to the dull level of 



doily life^ and that suUime theocy rednoed to ordimuy practfoe. 
At Borne, it was true, tiie Fopo eotdd ocmgratnlate the&Hlrfiil 
Uiat whole natiosfl in tiie barbarona and frozen North had been 
added to the frae fdd, and that Odin's grim championB now nni- 
rersally beHeved in the gospd of' peace and love. It is so easy to 
dispose of a donbtfiil straggle in a singile sentence, and so templing 
to belteye it when once written. Bat in the North, the state of 
tilings, and the manner of proceeding, were entirely different. 
There the dogma was prodaimed, indeed; bnt the manner of 
preaching it wad not in that mild q>irit with which the Savionr 
rebuked the disciple when he said, ** Put up again thy sword into 
his place : for sH they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword." There the sword was used to bring conrerts to the fbnt, 
and the baptism was often one rather of fire than of water. There 
the new converts perpetually relapsed, chased away the mission- 
aries and the kings who sheltered them, and only yielded at last to 
the overwhelming weight of Ohrislian opinion in the Western 
world. St. Olbi; king and martyr, martyred in pitched battle by 
his mutinous allodial £reemen, because he tried to drive rather 
than to lead them to the cross ; and another Olof, greater than he^ 
Olof Tryggvason, who fell in battle agauist the heathen Swedes, 
were men of Uood rather than peace ; but to them the introduc- 
tion of the new faith into Norway is mainly owing. So also Ohar- 
lemagne, at an earlier period, had dealt with the Saxons at the 
Main Bridge, when his ultimatum was, "Christianity or death." 
So also the first missionary to Iceland— who met, indeed, with a 
sorry receptionr- was followed about by a stout champion named 
Thangbrand, who, whenever there was what we should now call a 
missionary meeting, challenged any impugner of the new doctrines 
to mortal combat on the spot. No wonder that, after having 
killed several opponents in the little tour which he made, with hia 
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miflBioiiaiy diend throogfa the idand, it beoane too hot to hold 
him, md he, and the misBiooaiy, and the new oieed, were fi»t)ed 
to take ship and sul back to Norway. 

^ Precept upon precept, Bne npon line, here a little and there a 
little," was the motto of Borne in her dealings with the heathen 
Norsemen, and if she snited herself at first rather to their habits 
and temper than to those of more enlightened nations, she had an 
excnse in St. Panl's maxim of making herself '^ all things to all 
men," Thns, when a second attempt to ohristianifle Iceland 
proved more soooessfnl— <for in the mean time, King Olof Tiyggva- 
son, a zealons Christian, had seized as hostages all the Icelandov 
of fiunily and fame who hi^pened to be in Norway, and thns 
worked on the feelings of the chiefii of those fSamilies at home, who 
in their torn bribed the lawman who presided over the Great 
Assembly to prononnoe in favor of the new Faith*~even then the 
adherents of the old religion were allowed to perform its rites in 
secret, and two old heathen practices only were expressly prohib- 
ited, the exposure of in&nts and the eating of horse flesh, for 
horses were sacred animals, and the heathen ate their flesh after 
they had been solemnly sacrificed to the gods. As a matter of 
fact, it is £ur eaeder to change a fi>rm of religion than to extirpate a 
faith. The first indeed is no easy matter, as those stndmits of his- 
tory well know, who are acquainted with the tenacity with which 
a large proportion of the English nation dnng to the Church of 
Borne, long after the State had declared for the Beformation. But 
to change the fiuth of a whole nation in block and bulk on the 
instant, was a thing contrary to the ordinary working of Provi- 
dence, and unknown even in the days of miracles, though the days 
of miracles had long ceased when Bome advanced against the 
North. There it wad more politic to raise a cross in the grove 
where the Sacred Tree had once stood, and to point to the sacred 



emblem whioh had sapplanted the old object of national adoration, 
when the populace came at certain seasons with songs and dances 
to perform their heathen rites. Near the cross soon rose a church ; 
and both were girt by a cemetery, the soil of which was donblj 
sacred as a heathen flEme and a Christian sanctuary, and where 
alone tiie bodies of the faithM could repose in peace. Bnt the 
songs and dances, and processions in t^e chnrch-yard ronnd the 
cross, continued long after Christianity had become dominant So 
also the worship of wells and springs was christianized when it 
was found impossible to prevent it. Great churches arose over or 
near them, as at Walsingham, where an abbey, the holiest place in 
England, after the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury, threw its 
majestic shade oyer the heathen wishing-well, and the worshippers 
of Odin and the Nomir were gradually converted into votaries of 
the Virgin Mary. Such practices form a subject of constant remon- 
strance and reproof in the treatises and penitential episties of me> 
disBval divines, and in some few places and churches, even in Eng- 
land, such rites are still yearly celebrated.* 

So, too, again with the ancient gods. They were cast down 
from honour but not from power. They lost their genial' kindly 
influence as the protectors of men and the origin of all things good ; 
but their existence was tolerated ; they became powerful for ill, 
and degenerated into malignant demons. Thus the worshippers 
of Odin had supposed that at certain times and rare intervals the 
good powers showed themselves in bodily shape to mortal eye, 
passing through the land in divine progress, bringing blessings in 
their train, and receiving in return the offerings and homage of 
their grateful votaries. But these were naturally only exceptional 

* See Anecd. and Trad. Camd. Soc. 1839. Pp. 92 fol. See also the paa< 
sages from Anglo-Saxon laws against '^ well-waking/' which Grimm has 
ot^ected. D. M. P. 560. 
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iostanoee; on ordinary occasions the pious heathen recognized Ms 
gods sweeping through the air in dond and stonn, riding on toe 
wings of the wind, and speaking in awM accents, as the tempest 
howled and roared, and the sea shook his white mane and crest. 
Kor did he fail to see them in the dost and din of battle, when 
Odin appeared with his terrible helm, sacconring his owd, striking 
fear into their foes, and taming the day in many a donbtfbl fight ; 
or in the hurry and uproar of the chase, where the mighty hunts- 
man on his swift steed, seen in glimpses among the trees, took up 
the hunt where weary mortals gave it up, outstripped them all, 
and brought the noble quarry to the ground. Looking up to the 
stars and heaven, they saw the footsteps of the gods marked out in 
the bright path of the Hilky Way ; and iu the Bear they hailed 
the war-chariot of the warrior's god. The great goddesses, too, 
Eri^a and Ereyja, were thoroughly old-fashioned domestic diyin- 
ities. They help women in their greatest need, tiiey spin them- 
selves, they teach tiie maids to spin, and punish them if the wool 
remains upon their spindle. They are kind, and good, and bright, 
for Holday Bertha^ are the epithets given to them. And so, too, 
this mythology which, in its aspect to the stranger and the exter- 
nal world, was so ruthless and terrible, when looked at from 
within and at home, was genial, and kindly, and hearty, and 
affords another proof that men, in all ages and dimes, are not so 
bad as they seem ; that after all, peace and not war is the proper 
state for man, and that a nation may make war on others and 
exist ; but that unless it has peace within, and industry at home, 
it must perish from the face of the earth. But when Ohristianity 
came the whole character of this goodly array of divinities was 
soured and spoilt. Instead of the stately procession of the Glod, 
which the intensely sensuous eye of man in that early time con- 
nected with all the phenomena of nature, the people were led to 
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Ml«^ ia a gluMUr grid/ band of i^KNtoi w]io Movied aa iste- 
ii$l warrior or bitttanaii in hideous tamnlt through the midnight 
tftr. No dombti as QrimliL rightlj remarks,* the heathen had 
fondJy fiwaoied tiiat the spirits ai those who had gone to O^n Ibl- 
lowed him in his trimnphant progreaB either yisihlj or inyisiblj , 
that the/ rode with him in the whiriwind, just as the/ followed 
him to bsttle» and tested with him in Valhalla; but now the 
CSiristian belief^ when it had degraded the might/ god into a de- 
mon hontonan, who iHursned his night]/ ronnd in chase of human 
sonlsy saw in the train of the infiamal master of the hnnt onl/ the 
spectres of suicides, dmnkards, and roffians ; and, with all the nn- 
chmtabkness of adogmatiofiBilth, the spirits of children who died 
nnbaptized, whose hard fate had thrown themselTes into sach evil 
cranpan/. This was the wa/ in which that wide-spread soperstl- 
tion arose, which sees in the phantoms of the clouds the shapes of 
the Wild HimtflbuHi and his accursed crew, and hears, in spring 
and autumn nights, when sea-fowl take the wing to fl/ either south 
or niHilh, the strimge accents and uncouth /eUs with which the 
chase is pressed on in upper air. Thus, in Sweden it ii still Odin 
who passes b/; in Denmark it is King Waldemar's Hunt; in 
Korwa/ it is Aa$kereida^ that ia, AtgarcPi Gar; in German/ it is 
Wode, Woden, or Hackelberend, or Dieterich of Bern ; in France 
it is Hellequin, or King Hugo, or Charles the Fifth, or, dropping a 
name altogether, it is Z« Grand Veneur who ranges at night 
through the Forest of Fontainebleau. Nor was England without 
her Wild Huntsman and his ^tueiQj ibUowing. Qenrase of Til- 
bor/, in the twelfth oentur/, could tell it of King Arthur, round 
whose might/ name the saperstition setlied itself; for he had heard 
from the foresters how, ^' on alternate da/s, about the ML of the 

* D. IL, p. 900. WUiendes hesr. 
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ittoob, one dij «t noon, the next at mlifalgiit wlieathe moon shcoo 
bright, a mighty^ train of hunters on horsee were seen, with bajinf 
homids and blast of honis ; and When those himtets weie asked 
of whose company and household thej were, they replied, *of 
Arthnr's.* ^ We hear of hiin again ih *' the Ck>mpla7nt of 8eot- 
land,*^ that cnrions oomposition attribnted by some to Sir Datid 
Lyndsay of the Monnt, and of GUmerton in East Lothian, pp. 9T, 
98, where he says— 

** Arthur knych^ he nid on nycht 
With gjldin spur and candil lycht." 

Nor shonld we fi»get, when eonaidering ibis l^gffidy that atoty of 
Heme the Hnnter, who, 

" Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnigfat, 
Walk itmnd about an oak, with great ragged honis; 
And there he blasts the trees, and takes the cattle, 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadM manner." * 

And even yet, in yarioos parts of England, the stgry of some great 
man, generally a member of one of the county families, who driyes 
about the country at night, is common. Thus, in Warwickshire, 
it is the " One-handed Boughton," who drives about In his coach 
and six, and makes the benighted traveller hold gates open for 
him; or it is "Lady Skipwith,^' who passes thron^^ the country 
at night in the same manner.r This subject might be pursued to 
niBfih greater length, for popular tradition is full of such stories ; 
but enoim^ has been said to show how the awM presoice of a 
glorious God can be converted into a gloomy superstition ; and, at 
the same time, how the mijesty of the old belief strives to rescue 

* Ueny Wives of Wmdsor, act iv. se. 4. 
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itodf hy dingmg, in the popular o<HiacioiisiieflS, to some king or 
hero, as Arthur or Waldemar, or, Hulling that, to some squire^s 
jQunily, as Hackelberend, or the ** One-handed Bon^ton,^^ or even 
to tiie Keeper Heme. 

Odin and the JSsir then were dispossessed and degraded by 
onr Sayionr and his Apostles, jnst as* they had of old throvn ont 
the Frost Giants, and the two are mingled together, in medifldTal 
Norse tradition, as Trolls and Giants, hostile alike to Christianity 
and man. Christianity had taken possession indeed, bnt it was 
beyond her power to kill. To this half-resnlt the swift cormplion 
of the Chnrch of Borne lent no small aid. Her doctrines, as 
taught by Angnstine and Boni&ce, by Anschar and Sigfind, were 
oomparatiYely mild and pnre ; bnt she had scarce swallowed the 
heathendom of the North, mnch in the same way as the Wolf was 
to swallow Odin at the ^' Twilight of the Gods," than she fell into 
a deadly lethargy of faith, which pnt it ont of her power to digest 
her meal. Gregory the Seventh, elected pope in 1078, tore the 
clergy from the ties of domestic life with a grasp that wounded 
every fibre of natural affection, and made it bleed to the very root. 
With the celibacy of the clergy he established the hierarchy of the 
church, but her labours as a missionary church were over. Hence- 
forth she worked not by missionaries and apostles, but by crusades 
and bulls. Now she raised mighty armaments to recover the bar- 
ren soil of the Holy Sepulchre, or to annihilate heretic Albigenses. 
Now she established great orders. Templars and Hospitallers, 
whose pride, and luxury, and pomp, brought swift destruction on 
one at least of those fraternities. Now she became feudal, — ^she 
owned land instead of hearts, and forgot that the true patrimony 
of St. Peter was the souls of men. No wonder that, with the bar- 
barism of the times, she soon fulfilled the Apostle's words, '' She 
that liveth in luxury is dead while she liveth," and became filled 
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with idle BopetMSiiaDB and yain beliefii No wonder, then, that 
instead of oompleting her conquest over the heathen, and carry- 
ing out their converBion, she hecame half heathen herself; that 
she adopted the tales and traditions of the old mTthology which 
she had never been able to extirpate, and related them of onr Lord 
and his Apostles. No wonder then, tiiat^ haying abandoned her 
mission of being tbo first power of intelligenoe on earth, she fell 
like Lncifer when the mist of medieval fendahsm rolled away, 
and the light of learning and education returned— fell before the in- 
dignation of enlightened men, working upon popular opinion. Since 
which day, though she has changed her plans and remodelled her 
superstitions to suit the times^ she has never regained the supre- 
macy which, if she had been wise in a true sense, she seemed des- 
tined to hold forever. 

The preceding observations will have given a sufficient account 
of the mythology of the Norsemen, and of the way in which it fell. 
They came from the East, and brought that common stock of tra- 
dition with them. Settled in the Scandinavian peninsula, they 
developed themselves through heathenism, Romanism, and Luther- 
anism, in a locality little exposed to foreign influence, so that even 
now the Daleman in Norway or Sweden may be reckoned among 
the most primitive examples left of peasant life. We should ex- 
pect; then, that these Popular Tales, which, for the sake of those 
ignorant in such matters, it may be remarked, had never been col- 
lected or reduced to writing tiQ within the last few years, would 
present a fSaithful picture of the natural consciousness, or, perhaps, 
to speak more correctly, of that half consciousness out of which 
the heart of any people speaks in its abundance. We should ex- 
pect to find heathen gods in Ohristian dresses, and thus to see a 
proof of our assertion above, that a nation more easily changes the 
form than the essence of its futh, and clings with a toughness 
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iribieh ttodnras for omfciiries to what it iMf onoe leaned to be- 
lieve. 

In all mythologies, the trait of all others whtoh most commonly 
oooDTs, is thatof the descent of the Qods to earth, where, in hnman 
form, they vaix among miHrtals, and occnpy themselyes with their 
affiurs, eath« ont of a spirit of adveatore, or to try the hearts ot 
men. Such a conception is shocking to the Ohrisdan notion d the 
omnipotence and omnipresence of GM, bnt we question if there be 
not times when the most pions and perfect Ohristian may not find 
comfort and r^ef feom a fUlacy which was a matter of £uth in 
leas enlightened creeds, and over which the apostle, writing to the 
Hebrews, throws the sanction of his anthority, so far as angels are 
concerned.'^ Glasncal mythology is foil of snch stories. These 
wanderings of the Gods are mentioned in the Odyssey, and the 
sanctity of the rites of hospitality, and the dread of turning a 
stranger firom the door, took its origin from a fear lest the way- 
fining man should be a Divinity in disgaise. According to the 
Gbeek story, Orion owed his birth to the fact that the childless 
Hyriens, his reputed fliitiier, had once receiyed unawares Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Hermes, or, to call them by their Latin names, Ju- 
piter, l^eptnne, and Mercury. In the beautiftd story of Philemon 
and Bauds, Jupiter and Mercury rewarded the aged couple who 
had so hospitably received them by warning them of the approlu^h- 
ing deluge. The fletbles of PheBdrus and JSsop represent Mercury 
and Demeter as wandering and enjoying the hospitality of men« 
In India it is Brahm imd Vishnu who generally wander. In the 
Edda, Odin, Loki, and H<Bnir thus wander about, or Thorr, Thialfi, 
and Loki. Sometimes Odin appears alone as a horseman, who 

* Heb. ziit 1 : **JM brotheriy lore oontiniie. Be not forgetftd to eni«r- 
tain strangers : for thereby some have entertaiiied sogels unawares." 
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taBs in at aiifM to the 8iiiilb?8 home and gets Mat to aboe hia 
kone, — a legend which reminds ns at onoe of the Marter-flDiith.* 
Sometimes it is Tfaorr with his great hammer who wanders thus 
alone. 

ISTow, let OS torn from heathen to Ohzistaan timei^ and look at 
snne of these old legends of wandering gods in a new dress. 
Throng^nt the middle age, it is our blessed Lord and St Peter 
that thus wander, and here we see that half-digested heathendom 
to which we have alluded. Those who maj be shooked at sook 
taks in this eoUeotion as ^*the Master-Smith '' and ** Gertrude's 
Bird," must just remember that these are almost purely heathen 
traditions, in which the names alone are CSiristian; and if it be 
any consolation to any to know the tuctt^ we may as well state at 
onoe that this adaptation of new names to old beliefs is not peculiar 
to the Norsemen, but is found in all the popular tales of Europe. 
Germany was full of them, and there St Peter often appears in a 
snappish ludicrous guise, which reminds the reader versed in 
Norse mythology with the tricks and pranks of the shifty Loki 
In the Norse tales he thoroughly preserves his saintly character. 

Nor was it only gods that walked among men. In tiie Norse 
mythology, Frigga, Odin's wife, who knew beforehand all that was 
to happen, and Fre^pja, the goddess of love and plenty, were 
prominent figures, and often trode the earth ; the three Noms or 
Fates, who sway the wierds of men, and spin their destinies at 
Mimir's well of knowledge, were awfiQ venerable powers, to whom 
the heathen world looked up with love and adoration and awe. 
To that love and adoradon and awe, throughout the Ifid^e Age« 

* One of Odin's names, when on these adyentares, was Gangradr, or 
Gangleri. Both mean ''the Chnger, or wayfarer." We have the latter 
epithet in the ** Gangrd caile/' and '' Gangrel loon/' of the early Scotch 
baUads. 
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one woman, transflgored into a divine shape, saoceeded hj a sort 
of natural right, and round the Virgin Ifary's blessed head a halo 
of lovely tales of divine help, beams with soft radiance as a crown 
bequeathed to her by the ancient goddesses. She appears as divine 
mother, spinner, and helpM virgin (vierge s^conrable). Flowers 
and plants bear her name. In England one of our commonest and 
prettiest insects is still called after her, bat which belonged to 
Frejja, the heathen ^' Lady," long before the western nations had 
learned to adore the name of the mother of Jesos. 

The reader of these Tales will meet, in that of '' the Lassie and 
her Godmother,'' No. xxiv., with the Virgin Jiary in a truly my- 
thic character, as the nugestic gnardian of sun, moon, and stars, 
combined with that of a helpftil, kindly woman, who, while she 
knows how to pmiish a fanlt, knows also how to reconcile and 
forgive. 

Again, of all beliefe, that in which man has, at all times of his 
history, been most prone to set faith, is that of a golden age of 
peace and plenty, which had passed away, but which might be 
expected to retnm. Such a period was looked for when 
Augustas closed the temple of Janus, and peace, though perhaps 
not plenty, reigned over what the proud Boman called the habitable 
world. Such a period the early Ohristiaa expected when the 
Saviour was born, la the reign of that very Augustus ; and such a 
period some, whose thoughts are more set on earth than heaven, 
have hoped for ever since, with a hope which, though deferred for 
eighteen centuries, has not made their hearts dck. Such a period 
of peace and plenty, such a golden time, the Norseman could tell 
of in his mythic Frodi's reign, when gold, or Frodi^s meal^ as it 
was called, was so plentiful that golden armlets lay untouched 
from year's end to year's end on the king's highway, and the f elds 
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bore crops andown. Here, in En^^and, the Anglo-Sax<m Bede* 
knew how to tell the same story of King Edwin, the Northnm- 
brian king, and when Alfred came to be mythic, the same legend 
was passed on from Edwin to the West Saxon monarch. The 
remembrance of *^ the boxmtafdl Frodi " echoed in the songs of 
German poets long after the story which made him so bonntifol 
had been forgotten ; bnt the Norse Skalds conld tell not only the 
story of Erodi's wealth and bounty, but also of his down&ll and 
ruin. In Frodi's house were two maidens of that old giant race, 
Fenja and Menja. These daughters of the giant he had bought aS 
slaves, and he made them grind his quern or hand-mill, Grotti, out 
of which he used to grind peace and gold. Even in that golden 
age one sees there were slaves, and Frodi, however bountifiil to 
his thanes and people, was a hard task-master to his giant hand- 
maidens. He kept them to the mill, nor gave tiiem longer rest 
than the cuckooes note lasted, or they could sing a song. But that 
quern was such that it ground anything that the grinder chose, 
though until then it had ground notiiing but gold and peace. So 
the maidens ground and ground, and one sang their piteous tale in 
a strain worthy of uSschylus as the other rested — ^they prayed for 
rest and pity, but Frodi was deaf. Then they turned in giant 
mood, and ground no longer peace and plenty, but fire and war. 
Then the quern went fast and furious, and that very night came 
Mysing the Sea-rover, and slew Frodi and all his men, and carried 
off the quern ; and so Frodi's peace ended. The maidens the sea- 
rover took with him, and when he got on the high seas he bade 
them grind salt. So they ground ; and at midnight they asked if 
he had not salt enough, but he bade them still grind on. So they 
ground till the ship was fall and sank, Mysing, minds, and miU, 

• Hist. iL IS. 
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and all, aod iliat'a wlqr the sea is salt* Perbfl^ of all the tales in 
this volume, none oonld be selected as better proving the tough- 
ness of a traditional belief than No. n., wMoh tells ^' Why the Sea 
is Salt." 

The notion of the Arch-enemy of God and Man, of a fallen 
angel, to whom power was permitted at certain times for an all- 
wise purpose bj the Great Buler of the universe, was as foreign to 
the heathendom of our ancestors as his name was outlandish and 
strange to their tongue. This notion Christianity brought with it 
from the East ; and though it is a plant which has struck deep 
roots, grown distorted and awry, and borne a bitter crop of super- 
stition, it required all the authority of the Church to prepare the 
soil at first for its reception. To the notion of good necessarily 
follows that of evil. The Eastern mind, with its Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, is full of such dualism, and from that hour, when a more 
than mortal eye saw Satan falling like lightning from heaven,t the 
kingdom of darkness, the abode of Satan and his bad spirits, was 
established in direct opposition to the kingdom of the Saviour and 
his angels. The North had its own notion on this point. Its 
mythology was not without its own dark powers; but though 
they too were ejected and dispossessed, they, accordmg to that 
mythology, had rights of their own. To them belonged all the 
universe that had not been seized and reclaimed hy the younger 
race of Odin and JSsir ; and though this upstart dynasty, as the 
Frost Giants in JSschylean phrase would have called it, well knew 
that Hel, one of this giant progeny, was fated to do them all 
mischief, and to outlive them, they took her and made her queen 
of Niflheim, and mistress over nine worlds. There, in a bitterly cold 
place, she received the souls of all who died of sickness or old age; 

• Snor. Ed. Skaldsk. cb. 48. t St. Luke, z. 18. 
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irere high and strong, and her l>olto and bars hnge; *^Half bbM 
mB her ddn, and half the ookmr^ hvouDi fle&. A goddess eai^ 
to know, and in all things yery stem and grim." * But fhongh 
stfrere^ she was not an evil spirit &ie onlj reodved those who 
^ed as no Norsemaa wished to die. For Uiose who fell on the 
gory battle-ield, or sank beneath the waves, Yalhalla was prepared, 
and endless mirth and bliss with Odin. Those went to Hel wha 
w«re rather unfortnnato than wicked, who died before they ooold 
be killed. Bnt when Christianity eame in and ejected Odin and 
his crew of false divinities, declaring them to be lying gods and 
demons, then Hel fell with the rest ; bnt fulfilling her &te, outlived 
them. From a person she became a i^ace, and all the Northern 
nations, from the Goth to the Ifl'orseman, agreed in believing Hell 
to be the abode <^ the devil and his wicked spirits, the place pre- 
pared from the beginning for the everlasting torments of the 
damned. One curious fact connected with this explanation of 
HeH*s origin wiU not escape the reader^s attention. The OhristiaD 
notion of Hell is that of a place of heat, for in the East, whence 
Christianity came, heat is often an intolerable torment^ and cold, 
on the other hand, everything that is pleasant and delightftd. But 
to the dweller in the North, heat brings with it sensations of joy 
and comfort, and life without fire has a dreary outlook ; so their 
H41 mled in a cold region over those who were cowards by implica- 
tion, while the mead-cup went round, and hnge logs biased and 
crackled, for the brave and beautifdl who had dared to die on the 
ficAd of battle. But under Christianity the extremes of heat and 
G<^d have met, and Hel, the cold uncomfortable goddess, is now 
our Hell, where flames and fires abound, and where the devils abide 
in everlasting flame. 

* Snor. Eddo. eh. 84, Eii£^ TransL 
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still, popiilar tradition is toiigbf and eveii after oentoriee of €^ 
tian teaching, the If one peasant^ in his popular tales, can stiU 
tell of Hell as a place where fire-wood is wanted at Ohristmas, and 
over which a certain air of ooadart breathes, though, as in the 
goddess Hd's halls, meat is scarce. The following passage from 
^^ Why the Sea is Salt,'' No. n., will soffidentlj prove this : — 

" Well, here la the flitch/' said the rich brother, " and now go straight 
to HeU." 

"What I have given my word to do, I moat stick to," said the otlier; so 
he took the flitch and set off. He walked the whole day, and at diuk he came 
to a place where he saw a very bright light. 

" Maybe this is the place," said the man to himself. So he turned aside, 
and the first thing he saw was an old, old man, with a long white beard, who 
stood in an outhouse, hewing wood for the Ghiistmas fire. 

** Good even,'' said the man with the flitch. 

" The same to you ; whither are you going so late ? " said the man. 

" Oh 1 Fm going to Hell, if I only knew the right way," answered the 
poor man. 

" Well, you're not far wrong, for this is Hell," said the old man. " When 
you get inside they will be all for buying your flitch, for meat is scarce in 
Hell ; but mind you don't sell it unless you get the hand-quern which stands 
behind the door for it. When yon come out, I'll teach you how to handle 
the quern, for it's good to grind almost anything.' 
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This, too, is the proper place to ezplaui the condnsion of that 
intensely heathen tale, '* the Master-Smith," No. zir. We have 
abready seen how the Saviour and St. Peter sapply, in its beginning, 
the place of Odin and some other heathen god. Bat when the 
Smith sets ont with the feeling that he has done a siUy thing in 
qnarrelling with the DevU, having already lost his hope of heaven, 
tills tale assumes a still more heathen shape. According to the 
old notion, those who were not Odin's guests went either to Thor's 
honse, who had all the thralls, or to Freyja, who even claimed a 
third part of the slain on every battle-field with Odin, or to Hel, 
the cold comfortless goddess already mentioned, who was still no 
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tcmaentor; though she ruled over nine worlds, and though her wallA 
were high, and her bolts and bars huge ; traits which come out in' 
^^ the Master-Snuth," No. zrv., when tiie Devil, who here assames 
HeFs place, orders the watch to go back and look np all the nins 
loekt on the gates of JSeH^a lock for each of the goddess's nine 
worlds — and to pnt a padlock on besides. In the twilight between 
heathendom and Ohristianity, in that half Christian half heathen 
eonscionsness, which this tale reyeals, heaven is the preferable abode, 
as Yalhalla was of jore, bnt rather than be without ahonse to one's 
head after death. Hell was not to be despised ; tiiongh, having 
behaved ill to the mler of one, and aotaallj quarrelled with tiie 
master of the other, the Smith was natmrally anxions on the matter. 
This notion of different abodes in another world, not necessarily 
places of torment, comes out too in ^^ Kbt a Pin to choose between 
l&em,'' No. xzi., where Peter, the second husband of the silly 
Goody, goes about begging from house to house in Paradise. 

For the rest, whenever the Devil appears in these tales, it is not 
at all as the Arch-enemy, as the subtle spirit of the Christian's 
fisith, but rather as one of the old Giants, sux>ematural, and hostile 
indeed to man, but simple and easily deceived by a cunning repro- 
bate, whose supericnr intelligence he learns to dread, for whom he 
feels himself no match, and whom, finally, he will receive in Hell 
at no price. We shall have to notice some other characteristics of 
this race of giants a little ftarther on, but certainly no greater proof 
can be given of the small hold which the Christian Devil has taken 
of the Norse mind, than the heathen aspect under which he con- 
stantly appears, and the ludicrous way in which he is always 
outwitted. 

The frequent transformation of men into beasts, in these tales, 
is another striking feature. This power the gods of the Norseman 
possessed in common with those of all other mythologies. Enropa 
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and h« Bollf Ledft nd her 8waI^ win ooev at (moe to thei!«idMr^ 
miiid ; and to oome to doser letemblaaoefl, jost at Athene appears 
in the Odjwey aa an ea^e <ifr a awaUoir pevohed on thereof of the 
hall, * 80 Odin flica off as a fidooni and Loki taikes the Ibnn of a 
horse or bird. This* was only pari of that omnipotenoe which aQ 
gods e^Joy, Bat the belief that men, under certain oonditiona, 
eoidd also take the shape of animals, isprimaTsl, and the traditiona 
of every raoe. can tell of soch tranaformalions. Herodotns had 
heard how the Kenrians, a Slayonic race, passed for wieards amongst 
the Scythians and the Greeks settled roond the Black Sea, beoanae 
each of them, cmoe in the year, became a wolf for a few days, and 
then retnrned to his natoxal shape. Pliny, Pomponins Mela, and 
St Angostan, in his great treatise, JM OkitaU Iki, tell the same 
story, and Yirg^ in his Edognes, has sang the same beliefl t The 
Latins called soch a man, a ^ifm«ifetn^—- e^t^ZIii^ an expression 
which exactly agrees with the Icelandic expression for the same 
thing, and whidi is i>robably the tnie original of ear tumdoat. 
In Petronios the saperstition appears in its ftill shape, and is worth 
repeating. At the banquet of TrinuJchion, lOceros gives the 
following account of the tomskins of Nero^s time : — 

<'It happened that my master was gone to Capua to dispose of some seo- 
Qnd-hand goods, I took the oppartuiiii^» and persuaded our guest to walk 
with me to the fifth mile-stone. He waa a valiaat soldier, and a sort of grim 
water-drinking Pluto. About cock-crow, when the moon was shining aa 
bright aa mid-day, we came among the monuments. My Mend began ad- 
dressing himself to the stars, but I was rather in a mood to sing or to count 
them ; and when I turned to look at him, lo 1 he had already stripped him- 
self and laid down his clothes near him. My heart was in my nostrils, and I 
stood like a dead man ; but he " eireumminxU veiHmentOy" and on a sudden 
became a wolf. Do not think I Jest ; I would not lie for any man's estate. 

* Od. iu. 872 ; and zzii. 289. 
t Ed. viiL 97.— 

** HlB ego 8»pe lapum fieri et se oondere Bilris 
Msrln ridl." 
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But to return to wtnA 1 wm wyiag. When lie beemie a w«l( In bcgea 

howling^ and fled into the woods. At first I hsfcUy knew where I wss, end 
afterwards, when I went to take np his dothes, they were turned into stone. 
Who theft died with ibar hot I? Yet I drew my sword, and went catting the 
air ri^^t and left, till I reached the yilla of my sweetheart. I entered the 
Goiut-yard. J almost breathed my last, the sweat ran down my neck, my 
eyes were dim, and I thought I should nerer recorer myselfl Hy Melissa 
wondered why I was out so late, and said to me, — 'Had yon come sooner yoa 
might at least have helped us, for a wolf has entered the fkrm and worried all 
our cattle ; but he had not the best of the joke, for all he escaped, for our 
■laye ran a lance through his neck.' When I heard this, I could not donbi 
bow it was, and, as it was dear daylight, ran home as fust as a robbed inn- 
keeper. When I came to the spot where the clothes had been turned into 
stone, I could find nothing except blood. But when I got home, I found my 
^end, the soldier, in bed, bleedmg at the neck like an ox, and a dootor 
dressing his wound. I then knew he was a turnskin; nor would I erer 
liave broke bread with him again ; no, not if you had killed me." * 

A man who hud eaeh a g^ or greed was also called lycan- 
thropns, a maa-wolf or wolf-man, which term the Anglo-Saxons 
Inuifllated literally in Oannte's Laws veretulf, and tiie early English 
iMrewolf, In old French he was loiqtgartm^ which means the 
flame thing ; ezeept that garou means man-wolf in itself without 
the antecedent hup, so that, as Madden obsenres, the whole word 
is one of those reduplications of which we have an example in 
lukewarm. In Brittany he was hUiggarou and derwlm, formed 
respectiTely from hl&iz wolf, and den man ; garou is merely a 
distorted form of noer or vere, man and loup. In later French the 
word became tearoul, whence the Scotch vfroulj vmrl^ and w>rUn.i 

* See €hrimm's B. H., 1047, fol. ; and for this translation flrom Petronius, 
a very interesting letter prefixed to Hadden's £d. of the old English Ro- 
mance of " William and the Werewolf," 1882, one of the Boxburgh Club 
Publications. This letter, which was by the hand of Mr. Herbert of Pet- 
worth, contains all that was known on this subject before Grimm ; but when 
€himm came he was, compared with all who had treated the subject, as a 
sober man amongst drunkards. 

t Bitelavara in the Lais of Marie de France, 1, 178, seems to be a corrup- 
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It wfts not likdj tiiat a b^ef so videlj spread shoiild not haye 
extended itself to the North ; and the grave assertions of Olaua 
Magnus in the sixteenth centnry, in his Treatise de Gentibns Sep- 
tentrionslibns, show how common the belief in were-wolves was 
in Sweden so late as the time of Gnstayus Yas^. In mythical 
times the Yolsnnga Saga* expressly states of Sigmnnd and Sinfiotli 
that they became were-wolves, — ^which, we may remark, were 
Odin^s sacred beasts,— just in the same way as Brynhildr and the 
Valkyries, or corse-choosers, who followed tiie god of battles to 
the field, and chose the dead for Yalhalla when the fight was 
done, became swan-maidens, and took the shiq)e of swans. In 
either case, the wolfs skin or the swan's feathery covering was 
assumed and laid aside at pleasure, though the Volundr Quidr^ in 
the Edda, and the stories of "the Fair Melusina," and other me- 
disBval swan-maidens, show that any one who seized that shape 
while thus laid aside, had power over its wearer. In later times, 
when this old heroic belief degenerated into the notion of sorcery, 
it was supposed that a ^dle of wol&kin thrown over the body, 
or even a slap on the face with a wolfskin glove, would transform 
the person upon whom the sorcerer practised into the shape of 
a ravening wolf, which fled at once to the woods, where he re- 
mained in that shape for a period which varied in popular belief 
for nine days, three, seven, or nine years. While in this state he 
was especially ravenous after young children, whom he carried off 
as the were-wolf carried off William in the old romance, though 
all were- wolves did not treat their prey with the same tenderness 
as that were-wolf treated William. 

But the favourite beast for Korse transformations in historic 



tion of Bleizgarou, as the Norman garwal is of guarwolf. See also Jamie- 
son Diet, under warwolf, 
* Fomald Sog. i, 180, 181. 
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times, if we may Judge fhnp the evidenoe afforded by the Sagas, 
was the bear, the king of all their beasts, whose strength and sa- 
gadty made him an object of great respect.* 

This old belief^ then, might be expected to be fonnd in these 
Korse Tales, and accordingly we find men transformed in them 
into yarions beasts. Of old these transformations, as we have 
already stated, were active, if we may nse the ezpresnon, as well 
as passive. A man who possessed the ^ft, freqnentiy assumed the 
shape of a beast at his own will and pleasure, like the soldier in 
Petronins. Even now in Korway, it is matter of popular belief 
that ilnns and Lapps, who from time immemorial have passed for 
the most skUfol witches and wizards in the woiid, can at will 
assume the shape of bears ; and it is a common thing to say of one 
of those beasts, when he gets unusually -savage and daring, '^that 
can be no CQuristian bear.'* On such a bear, in tiie parish of 
OI6den, after he had worried to death more than sixty horses and 
six men, it is said that a ^rdle of bearskin, the iniSdlihle mark of 
a man thus transformed, was found when he was at last tracked 
and slain. The tale called ^^ Farmer Weathersky," No. xxxix. in 
this collection, shows that the belief of these spontaneous transfor- 
mations still exists in popular tradition, where it is easy to see that 
Farmer Weathersky is only one of the andent gods degraded into 
a demon's shape. His sudden departure through the air, horse, 
sledge, and lad, and aU, and his answer, '^Fm at home, alike north, 
and south, and east, and west;" his name itself^ and his distant abode, 
surrounded with the corpses of the slain, snffidentiy betray the 
divinity in di^nise. His transformation, too, into a hawk answers 
exactly to that of Odin when he flew away fh)m the Frost Giant in 
the shape of that bird. But in these tales such transformations 

* See Laadnama in many places. EgU's Sag. Hrolf Krak. Sag. 
o 
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are for the most part pasdve ; they ooonr not at the wiH of the 
person traoBformed, hut through sorcery practised on them bj 
some one else. Thus the White Bear m the heantiM story of 
" East o' tiie Snn and West o' the Moon," Ko. zzzyi., is a Prince 
transformed by his stepmother, jnst as it is the stepmother who 
plays the same part in the romance of William and the Were-wolf. 
So the horse in " the Widow^s Son," No, TT.nr., is a Prince over 
whom a kmg has cast that shape.* So also in '* Lord Peter," No. 
JXL, which is the fall story of what we have only hitherto known 
in part as '* Pnss in Boots," the cat is a princess bewitched by tihe 
Troll who had robbed her of her lands ; so also in '^ The Seyen 
Foals," No. xm., and " The Twelve Wild Ducks," No. axvi., the 
Foals and the Ducks are Princes over whom that fate has come by 
the power of a witch or a Troll, to whom an nnwary promise had 
been given. Thoronghly mythic is the trait in *^The Twelve 
Wild Ducks," where the youngest brother reappears with a wild 
duck's wing instead of his left arm, because his sister had no time 
to finish that portion of the shirt, upon the completion of which 
his retransformation depended. 

But we should ill understand the spirit of the Norsemen, if we 
supposed that these transformations into beasts were all that the 
national heart has to tell of beasts and their doings, or that, when 
they appear, they do so merely as men-beasts, without any power 
or virtue of their own. From the earliest times, side by side with 
those productions of the human mind which speak of the dealings 
of men with men, there has grown up a stock of traditions about ani- 
mals and their relations with one another, which forms a true Beast 
Epic, and is fall of the liveliest traits of nature. Here, too, it was 

* Troldhamy at huU hampaa, Comp. the old None hamr, hamf&r, ham- 
madr, hamrammr, which occur repeatedly in the same sense. 
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resdrred for Grimm to restore these laraditioiui to their tme place 
in the history €i the hmnan mind, and to show that the poetry 
which treats of them is neither satirical nor didactic, though it 
may contain touches of both these artificial kinds of compodti<m, 
bnty on the contrary, purely and intensely natnraL It is Epic, in 
filiort^ springing out of that deep love of natmre and close obeerri^ 
tiion of the habits of apimals which is only possible in an early and 
simple stsge of sooiely. It nsed to be the foshioiiy when these 
Beast traditions wera noticed, to point to .^ECsop as tiieir original, 
bnt Grimm has sufficiently proved* that what we see in .^ECsop is 
oi^y the remains of a great cycle of such traditions which had 
already, in ^sop's day, been subjected by the Greek mind to that 
critical process which a late state of society brings to bear on pop- 
ular traditions ; that they were then already worn and washed out 
and moralized. He has also shown how the same process went on 
till in Phiedms nothing but the dry bones of the traditions, with a 
drier moral, are served up to the reader ; and he has done justice 
on La Fontaine, who wrote his fables with all the wanton licen- 
tiousness of his day, and frittered away the whole nature of his 
fables by the frivolity of his alluMons to the artificial society of 
his time. Nor has he spared Lesdng, who, though he saw 
through the poverty of Phadrus as compared with .^Bsop, and was 
alive to the weakness of La Fontaine, stall wandered about in the 
dassical mist which hung heavy over the learning of the eighteenth 
century, and saw in the Greek form the perfection of all fable, 
when in .iEsop it really appears in a state of degeneracy and decay. 
To the earnest inquirer, to one who believes that many dark 
things may yet be solved, it is very satisfactory to see that even 
Grimm, in his ^* Reynard the Fox," is at a loss to understand why 

* Beinhart Fuchs, Introduction. 
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the Northf properly bo oalled, had iKme of the traditioas whieh 
the Ifiddle Age motilded into that Umova Beast-Epio. But dnoe 
tiien the North, as the Great Master himaelf oonfesses in his later 
works, has amply avenged herself for the slight thus cast npon her 
by mistake. In the year 1884, when Grimm thns expressed his 
surprise on this point, the North had no sach traditions to show in 
books indeed, bat she kept them stored npin her heart in an abnn- 
danoe with whioh no other land perhaps can Tie. This book at 
least shows how natural it seems to the Norse mind now, and how 
much more natural of course it seemed in earlier times, when sense 
went for so mnoh and reflection for so little, that beasts should 
talk ; and how truly and Mthfolly it has listened and looked for 
the accents and character of each. The Bear is still the Erug of 
Beasts, in which character he appears in ^' True and Untrue," No. 
I., but here, as in Germany, he is no match for the Fox in wit. 
Thus Reynard plays him a trick which condemns him for ever to 
a stumpy tail in No. zx. He cheats him out of his share of a 
firkin of butter in another Tale, wMch I have not translated be- 
cause it seemed too coarse. He is preferred as Herdsman, in 
No. VIII., before either Bear or Wol^ by the old wife who wants 
some one to tend her flock. Yet all the while he professes im- 
mense respect for the Bear, and calls him *'Lord," even when in 
the very act of outwitting him. In the tale called " Well Done 
and HI Paid," No. xxxv., the crafty fox puts a finish to his misbe- 
havioxur to his " Lord Bruin," by handing him over, bound hand 
and foot, to the peasant, and by causing his death outright. Here, 
too, we have an example, which we shaU see repeated in the case 
of the giants, that strength and nature are not always wise, and 
that wit and wisdom never fail to carry the day against mere brute 
force. Another tale, however, restores the bear to his true place 
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as fhe king of beasts, endowed not only with Btreogthy bat with 
something divine and terrible about him which the TroUs cannot 
withstand. This is <* The Oat on the DoyrefeD,'' No. x. In con- 
nection with which, it shoidd be remembered that the same tradi* 
tion existed in the thirteenth century in Germany,* that the bear 
is called familiarly grandfanther in the North, and that the Lappa 
reckon him rather as akin to men than beasts ; that they say he 
has the strength of ten and the wit of twelve men. If they slay 
him, they formally beg his pardon, as do also the Osljaks, a tribe 
akin to the Lapps, and bring him to their huts with great formal- 
ities and mystic songs. To the Wolf, whose nickname is ^^ Gray- 
logs," t these tales are more complimentary. He is not the spite- 
ful, stupid, greedy Isengrim, of Germany and France. Not that 
Isengrim, of whom old English fables of the thirteenth centniy 
tell ns that he became a monk, bnt when the brethren wished to 
teach him his letters that he might learn the paternoster, all they 
could get out of him was lam^, lanib; nor conld they ever get him 
to look to the cross, for his eyes, with his thoughts, ^* were ever to 
the woodward." { He appears on the contrary, in "The Giant 
who had no Heart in his body," No. vu., as a kindly gratefid beast, 
who repays tenfold out of the hidden store of his supernatural sa- 
gacity the gift of the old jade, which Boots had made over to him. 
The horse was a saered animal among the Teutonic tribes from 
the first moment of th^ appearance in history, and Tacitus § has 
related, how in the shade of those woods and groves which served 

* Orimm, Irisch. EUbnm. 114>19, and D. H. W. 

t Gomp. y ict^ Hug. Mire-Jktme ds I\iru, where he tells us that the gyp- 
sies called the wdil jfiedgrit. See also Qrimniy D. M. 638, and Beinhart, Iv. 
oerii. and 446. 

X Douce, Ulast. to Shakspeare, ii 88, 844, quoted in Beinhart Fnohs, 

ad. 

S Genuao. 9, 10. 
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them for temples, white horses were fed at the pnblio cost, whose 
backs no mortal man crossed, whose neighings and snortings were 
carefoUy watched as angnries and omens, and who were thought 
to be conscious of divine mysteries. In Persia, too, the classical 
reader will remember how the neighing of a horse decided the 
choice for the crown. Here, in England, at any rate, we have 
only to think of Hengist and Horsa, the twin-heroes of the Anglo- 
Saxon migration, as the legend ran, — heroes whose name meant 
" horse," — and of the * value of the White Horse in Berks,* where 
the sacred form still gleams along the down, to be reminded of the 
sacredness of the horse to our forefathers. The Eddas are filled 
with the names of flEanous horses, and the Sagas contain many 
stories of good steeds, in whom their owners trusted and believed 
as sacred to this or that particular god. Such a horse is Dapple- 
grim in No. xxxvm. of these tales, who saves his master out of all 
his perils, and brings him to all fortune, and is another example of 
that mysterious connection with the higher powers which animals 
in all ages have been supposed to possess. 

The dog, to which, with all his sagacity and fedthfulness, some- 
thing unclean and impure clings, as Grimm well observes, plays no 
very prominent part in these Tales.* We find him, however, in 

* Thus ih>m the eariiest times ''dog/' "hound," has been a term of re- 
proach. Great inatanoes of fidelity, sooh aa <' Gellert " or the ** Dog of Mon- 
targis,'' both of which are Eastern and primeval, have scarcely redeemed the 
cringing, currish nature (^ the race in general fh>m disgrace. H. Francisque 
Michel, in his JSiitoire des Bacea IfaudUea de la France a de VStpagfie^ 
thinks it probable that Ooffot, the nickname by which the heretical Qoths 
who fled into Aqnitaine in the time of Charies Martel, and received protec- 
tion from that king and his successors, were called by the Franks, was de- 
rived from the term CanU Gothicut or Oana Oothi, In modem French the 
word means hypocrite, and this would come fit>m the notion of the outward 
conformity to the Catholic formularies imposed on the Arian Qoths by their 
orthodox protectors. EiymologicaUy, the derivation is good enovf^ aoeord 
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" Not a Fin to choose between them," No. zxi., where his sagacity 
fuls to detect his mistress ; and, as '^ the foe of his own house,'' 
the half-bred fbxj hoimd, who chases awaj the cmmiDg Fox in 
" Well Done and HI Paid," No. mv. Still, he too, in popular 
superstition, is gifted with a sense of the supernatural ; he howls 
when death impends, and in ^* Buttercup," No. xv., it is C^ldtooth, 
their dog, who warns Buttercup and his mother of the approach 
of the old hag. In " Bushy Bride," No. xlty^ he appears only as 
the lassie's lap-dog, is thrown away as one of her sacrifices, and at 
last goes to the wedding in her coach ; yet in that tale he has 
something wierd about him, and he is sent out by his mistress 
three times to see if the dawn is coming. 

In one tale, No. xxxiv., the Goat appears in full force, and 
dashes out the bruns of the Troll, who lived under the bridge over 
the bum. He, too, was sacred to Thor in the old mythology, and 
drew his thundering car. Here something of the divine nature of 

ing to Diez, JScnnamaeheB Worterhueh; Prorenfal ca^ dog; Goi, Gothic Be* 
fore quitting Gagat, we may obserre that the deriration of biffoi, our bigot, 
another word of the same kind, is not so clear. Michel says it comes from 
Visfiffothus, Biaigothui. Diez says this is too far-fetched, especially aa 
" Bigot^" *' Bigod/' was a term applied to the Normans, and not to the pop- 
ulation of the South of France. There is, besides, another deriration given 
by Ducange from a Latin chronicle of the twelfth century. In speaking of 
the homage done by BoUo, the first I>ake of Normaa4y> to the King of 
France, he says, — 

**Hic non dtgnatns pedom Oaxoli oeoolarl nisi ad os snum levaret, eumque sol 
comites illam admonerent nt pedem Begis In acceptlone tanti muneris NeastriflB 
proyindn oscalaretur, Anglicft lingaA respondit * n« m N goty* qaod interpretatax 
^ne per denm.^ Bex yero et sol illam deridentes, et sermonem ejuB corrupts refer 
•ntea, illam yocayerant Blgottom ; undo Kormaonl adhao Bigothi yocantar/* 

Waee, too, sajs, in the Soman ds Sou^ that the French had abused the 
Normans in many ways, calling them Bigos. It is also termed, in a French 
record of the year 1425, '^ un moi tres injurieux" Diez says it was not used 
in its present sense before the sixteenth centuiy. 
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bis former lord, who was the great foe of all TroUs, seems to have 
been passed on in popular tradition to the animal who had seen so 
many adventnres with the great God who swayed the thunder. 

Nor in this list must the little birds be forgotten which taught 
the man^s daughter, in the tale of '^ The Two Stepsisters,^' Ko. xl., 
how to act in her trials. The belief that some persons had the 
gifb of nnderstanding what the birds said, is primeval. We paj 
homage t6 it in onr proverbial expression, *' a little bird told me." 
Popular traditions and rhymes protect their nests, as in the case of 
tibe wren, the robin, and the swallow. Ooca^onally this ^ft seems 
to have been acquired by eating or tasting the flesh of a snake or 
Dragon, as Sigurdr, in the Niflung tale, first became aware of Be- 
gins' designs against his life, when he accidentally tasted the heart- 
blood of Fafnir, whom he had slain in dragon shape, and then all 
at («ce the swallow's song, perched above him, became as intelli- 
gible as human speech. 

We now come to a class of beings which plays a large part, and 
always for ill, in these Tales. These are the Giants or Trolls. In 
modem Norse tradition there is little difference between the 
names, but originally Troll was a more general expression for a 
supernatural being than Giant,* which was rather confined to a 
race more dull than wicked. In the Giants we have the wanton- 
ness of boundless bodily strength and size, which, trusting entirely 
to these qualities, falls at last by its own weight. At first, it is 
true, that proverbial wisdom, all the stores of traditional lore, all 
that could be learnt by what may be called rule of thumb, was 



* " The most common word for a giant in the Eddas was J5tunn (A. Sax. 
eoten), which, strange to say, survives in the Scotch Etin. In one or two 
places the word Ogr^ has been used, which is properly a Romance word, and 
oomes from the French Ogre, Ital. orco, Lai orcus. Here, too, we have an 
old Roman god of the nether world degraded. 
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ascribed to them. One sympathises too, -with thesa, and ahnost 
pities them as the representatives of a simple primitive race, whose 
day is past and gone, bnt who still possessed something of the 
innocence and virtue of ancient times, together with a stock of old . 
experience, which, however useful it might be as an. example to 
others, was quite useless to help themselves. They are the old 
Tories of mythology, as opposed to the iBsir, the advanced Liberals. < 
They can look back and say what has been, but to look forward to 
say what will be and shall be, and to mould the future, is beyond 
their ken. True as gold to the traditional and received, and worthless 
as dross for the new and progressive. Such a nature, when unpro- 
voked, is easy and simple ; but rouse it, and its exuberant strength 
rises in a paroxysm of rage, though its clumsy awkward blows, 
guided by mere cunning, fail to strike the slight and lissom foe 
who waits for and eludes the stroke, until his reason gives him the 
mastery over sheer brute force which has wearied itself out by its 
own exertions.* 

This race, and that of the upstart JSsir, though almost always 
at feud, still had their intervals of common intercourse, and even 
social enjoyment. Marriages take place between them, visits are 
paid, feasts are given, ale is broached, and mirth is fast and furious. 
Thor was the worst foe the giants ever had, and yet he met them 
sometimes on good terms. They were destined to meet once for 
all on that awful day, ^^ the twilight of the gods,^' but till then, 
they entertained for each other some sense of mutual respect. 

The Trolls, on the other hand, with whom mankind had more 
to do, were supposed to be less easy temx>ered, and more systemat- 



* These paroxysms were called in Old Norse JUuiymodr^ the Etin mood, 
as opposed to Mmo^r, the mood qf the .^Enr, that diyiner wrath which, 
though burning hot, was still under the control of reason. 

o* 
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ietSlj malignant, than the Giants, and with the term were bannd 
ap notions of sorcery- and nnholj power. Bnt mythology is a 
woof of many colours, in which the hues are shot and blended, so 
that the yarions races of sapemataral beings are shaded 0% and 
£Bde away almost imx>erceptibly into each other ; and thus, even in 
heathen times, it must have been hard to say exactly where the 
Giant ended and the Troll began. But when Christianity came in, 
and heathendom fell; when the godlike race of the ifisor became 
evil demons instead of good genial powers, then all the objects of 
the old popidar belief^ whether .^sir. Giants, or TroUs, were ndn- 
gled together in one superstition, as ^^ no canny." They were all 
Trolls, all malignant ; and thus it is that, in these tales, the tradi- 
tions about Odin and his underlings, about the Frost Giants, and 
about sorcerers and wizards, are confused and garbled; and all 
supernatural agency that plots man^s ill is the work of TroUs^ 
whether the agent be the arch enemy himself or giant, or witch, 
or wizard. 

In tales such as ^^ The Old Dame and her Hen," No. m., ^^ The 
Giant who had no Heart in his Body," No. vn., " Shortshanks," 
No. zYii., ^^ Boots and the TroU," No. xzix., " Boots who ate a 
match with the TroU," No. it., the easy temper of the old Frost 
Giants predominates, and we almost pity them as we read. In 
others, as *^ The Mastermaid," No. iz., ^^The Blue Belt," No. six., 
'^ Farmer Weathersky," No. zxxix," a sort of settled malignity 
against man appears as the direct working and result of a bad and 
evil spirit. In " Buttercup," No. xv., and " The Oat on the Dovre- 
feU," we have the Troll proper, — ^the supernatural dwellers of the 
woods and hills, who go to church, and eat men, and porridge, and 
sausages indifiSrently, not from malignity, bnt because they know 
no better, because it is their nature, and because they have always 
done so. In one point they all agree, — ^in their place of abode* 
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The wild pine forest that clothes the spurs of the fells, bnt more 
than all^ the interior recesses of the rocky fell itself, is where the 
TroUs live. Thither they carry off the children of men, and to 
them belong all the nntold riches of the mineral world. There, 
in caves and clefts in the steep face of the rock, sits the Troll, as 
the representative of the old giants, among heaps of gold and silver 
and precious things. They stride off into the dark forest by uay, 
whither no rays of the snn can pierce ; they return home at night- 
fall, feast themselves foil, and snore out the night One thing 
was fatal to them, — ^the sight of the son. If they looked him ftdl 
in the face, his glory was too great for them, and they burst, as in 
"Lord Peter," Ko. xu., and in " The Old Dame and her Hen," No. 
in. This, too, is a deeply mythic trait. The old religion of the Ifl'orth 
was a bright and lively faith ; it lived in the light of joy and glad- 
ness ; its gods were the '^ blithe powers ; " opposed to them were 
the dark powers of mist and gloom, who could not bear the 
glorious face of the Sun, of Baldr's beaming visage, or the bright 
flash of Thorns levin bolt. 

In one aspect, the whole race of Qiants and Trolls stands out 
in strong historical light. There can be little doubt that, in their 
continued existence amongst the woods, and rocks, and hills, we 
have a memory of the gradual suppression and extinction of some 
hostile race, who gradually retired into the natural fastnesses of 
the land, and speedily became mythic. Nor, if we bear in mind 
their natural position, and remember how constantly the infamy 
of sorcery has clung to the Finns and Lapps, shall we have far to go 
to seek this ancient race, even at the present day. Between this 
outcast nomad race, which wandered from forest to forest, and from 
fell to fell, without a fixed place of abode, and the old natural 
powers and Frost Giants, the minds of the race which adored Odin 
and the JEax soon engendered a monstroos man-eating cross-breed 
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of snpematoral beings, who fled ftom contact with the intraden 
as soon as the first great straggle was over, abhorred the light of 
day, and looked npon agricnlture and tillage as a dangerous inno- 
Tation which destroyed their hunting fields, and was destined 
finally to root them oat from off the face of the earth. This &et 
appears in ooantless stories all OTer the globe, for man is tnie to 
himself in all dimes, and the saTage in Africa or across the Socky 
Koontains, dreads tillage and detests the ploogfa as mach as any 
Lapp or Sainoyed. '^ See what pretty playthings, mother I '' cries 
the Giimt's daaghter, as she onties her apron, and shows her a 
plough, and horses, and peasant. *^ Back with them this instant," 
cries the mother in wrath, " and pat them down as carefully as 
you can, for these playthings can do our race great harm, and 
when these come we must budge.'' *^ What sort of an earthworm 
is this? " said one Giant to another, when they met a man as they 
walked. '^ These are the earthworms that will one day eat us up, 
brother,'' answered the other ; and soon both Giants left that part 
of Germany. Nor does this trait appear less strongly in these 
Norse Tales. The Giants or Trolls can neither brew nor wash 
properly, as we see in Shortshanks, No. xvn., where the Ogre had 
to get Shortshanks to brew his ale for him ; and in ^^ East o' the 
Sun and West o' the Moon," No. xxxvi., where none of the Trolls 
are able to wash out the spot of tallow. So also in the '^ Two 
Stepsisters," No. xl., the old witch is forced to get human maids 
to do her household work ; and, lastly, the best example of all, in 
" Lord Peter," No. xu., where agriculture is plainly a secret of 
mankind, which the Giants were eager to learn, but which was a 
branch of knowledge beyond their power to attain. 

" * Stop a bit/ said the Cat, ' and Til tell you how the farmer sets to work 
to get in his winter rye.' 

" And so she told him such a long story about the winter zye. 
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** * First of all, yoa see, he pkmislia the fidd, ud then lie dnngt ii, and 
then he ploughs it again, and then he harrows it,' and so she went on till the 
son rose/' 

Before we leaye these gigantic natoral powers, let ns linger a 
moment to point ont how heartily the Winds are sketched in these 
Tales as four brothers ; of whom, of conrse, the North wind is the 
oldest, and strimgest, and ron^est Bnt though rough in form 
and tongae, he is a genial, kind-hearted fellow after alL He carriea 
the lassie to the castle, ^^East o' the Smi and West o' the Moon,'' 
whither none of his brothers had strength to blow. All he asks is 
that she won't be afraid, and then he takes a good rest, and pnffo 
himself up with as mach breath as ever he can hold, begins to- 
blow a storm, and off they go. So, too, in " The Lad who went 
to the North Wind,'' No. zxxi., though he can't restore the meal 
he carried off, he gives the lad three things which make his for- 
tune, and amply repay him. He^ too, like the Grecian Boreas, is 
divine, and lineally descended from Hr»svelgr, that great giant in 
the Edda, who sits " at the end of the world in eagle's shape, and 
when he flaps his wings, all the winds come that blow upon men." 

We have now only to consider the men and women of these 
Tales, and then our task is done. It will be sooner done, because 
they may be left to speak for themselves, and must stand or fall 
by their own words and actions. The tales of all races have a 
character and manner of their own. Among the Hindoos the 
straight stem of the story is overhung with a network of imagery 
which reminds one of the parasitic growth of a tropical forest 
Among the A)*abs the tale is more eleg&nt, pointed with a moral, 
and adorned with tropes and episodes. Among the Italians it is 
bright, light, dazzling, and swift. Among the French, we have 
passed from the woods, and fields, and hills, to my lady's haudoir, 
—rose-pink is the prevailing colour, and the air is loaded with 
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patchoiili and miUefleura. 'Wq miss the song of birds, the modest 
odour of wild flowers, and the balmy fragrance of the pine forest. 
The Swedes are more stiff, and their style is more like that of a 
chronicle than a tale. The Germans are simple, hearty, and rather 
comic than hnmorons ; and M. Moe * has well said, that as we 
read them it is as if we sat and listened to some elderly woman of 
the middle class, who recites them with a dear, fitll, deep Toice. 
In Scotland the few that have been collected by Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers t are as good in tone and keeping as anything of the kind in 
the whole range of snch popular collections. 

These Korse Tales we may characterize as bold, ontspoken, and 
hnmorons, in the tme sense of hnmonr. In the midst of every 
difficulty and danger arises that old Norse feeling of making the 
best of everything, and keeping a good face to the foe. The lan- 
guage and tone are perhaps rather lower than in some other col- 
lections, but it must be remembered that these are the tales of 
^^ hempen homespuns,*' of Korse yeomen, of Nbnhe Bonder^ who 
call a spade a spade, and who burn tallow, not wax ; and yet in 
no collection of tales is the general tone so chaste, are the great 
principles of morality better worked out, and right and wrong 
kept so steadily in sight. The general view of human nature is 
good and kindly. The happiness of married life was never more 
prettily told than in ^^Gudbrand on the Hillside," No. zvnr., 
where the tenderness of the wife for her husband weighs down all 
other considerations ; and we all agree with M. Moe that it would 
be well if there were many wives like Gudbrand's. The balance, 
too, is very evenly kept between the sexes ; for if any wife should 
point with indignation at such a tale as ^' Not a Pin to choose 

*H. Moe, Introd. Norsk. Event, Christiania, 1851, 2d Ed., to which the 
writer is largely indebted. 

t Popular Rhymes of Scotland. Ed. 1847. 
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between them,'' No. S3i., where wives suffer ; she will be amply 
avenged when she reads *' The Hnsband who was to mind the 
Honse/' No. zzxvn., where the husband has decidedly the worst 
of the bargain, and is punished as he deserves. 

Of particnlar characters, one occurs repeatedly. This is that 
which we have ventured, for want of a better word, to call 
"Boots," from that widely-spread tradition in English families, 
that the youngest brother is bound to do all the hard work his 
brothers set him, and which has also dignified him with the term 
here used. In Norse he is called ^^AakefiM^'^ or " Efipen Asikef^UP 
By M. Hoe he is called ^^ Asiktipot^'^ a word which the Danes got 
from Germany, and which the readers of Grimm's Tales will see 
at once is own brother to A»then/j^tiel, The meaning of the word 
is " one who pokes about the ashes and blows up the fire ;" one 
who does dirty work in short ; and in Norway, according to M. 
Moe, the term is almost universally applied to the youngest son of 
the family. He is Cinderella's brother in fact ; and just as she 
had all the dirty work put upon her by her sisters, he meets with 
the same fate from his brothers. He is generally the youngest of 
Oiree, whose names are often Peter and Paul, as in No. zu., and 
who despise, cry down, and mock him. But he has in him that 
deep strength of character and natural power upon which the 
good powers always smile. He is the man whom Heaven helps, 
because he can help himself; and so, after his brothers try and 
fiul, he alone can watch in the bam, and tame the steed, and ride 
up the glass hill, and gidn the Princess and half the kingdom. The 
Norse " Boots " shares these qualities in common with the ^' Pin- 
kel " of the Swedes^ and the Dummling of the Germans, as well as 
with our " Tom Thumb," but he starts lower than these — he starts 
from the dust-bin and the coal-hole. There he sits idle whilst all 
work ; there he lies with that deep irony of consdons power, 
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wbich knows its time most one daj come, and meantime can 
afford to wait When that time comes, he girds himself to the 
feat, amidst the scoffs and scorn of his flesh and blood ; bat even 
then, after he has done some great deed, he conceals it, returns to 
his ashes, and again sits idly by the kitchen-fire, dirty, lazy, and 
despised, until the time for final recognition comes, and then his 
dirt and rags fall off^ — he stands out in all the migesty of his royal 
robes, and is acknowledged once for all a king. In this way does 
the consciousness of a nation, and the mirror of its thought, reflect 
the image and personification of a great moral truth, that modesty, 
endurance, and ability will sooner or later reap their reward, how- 
ever much they may be degraded, scoffed at, and despised by the 
proud, the worthless, and the overbearing.* 

As a general rule, the women are less strongly marked than 
the men ; for these tales, as is well said, are uttered " with a manly 
mouth ; " and none of the female characters, except perhaps ** The 
Mastermaid," can compare in strength with '^ The Master Smith," 
" The Master Thief;" " Shortshanks," or " Boots." Still the true 
womanly type comes out in full play in such tales as^^ The Two 
Step-Sisters>" ^o. xl. ; " East o' the Sun and West o' the Moon," 
No. XXXVI. ; " Bushy Bride," No. xuv., and " The Twelve Wild 
Ducks," No. XLVi. In all these the lassie is bright, and good, and 
helpful ; she forgets herself in her eagerness to help others. When 
she goes down the well after the unequal match against her step- 
sister in spinning bristles against flax ; she steps tenderly over the 
hedge, milks the cow, shears the sheep, relieves the boughs of the 
apple-tree, — ^all out of the natural |;oodneas of her heart. When 
she is vent to fetch water from the well, she washes and brushes, 

* The Sagas contains many instances of Norsemen who sat thus idly over 
the fire, and were thence called £blbitf, coaUnters, but who afterwards be- 
oame mighty men. 
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and even kisses, the loathsome head; she believes what her 
enemies say, even to her own wrong and ii^jary ; she sacrifioea 
all that she holds most dear, and at last even herself^ because she 
is made to believe that it is her brother's wish. And so on her, 
too, the good powers smile. She can understand and profit by 
what the little birds say; she knows how to choose the right 
casket ; and at last, after many trials, all at (mce the scene changes, 
and she receives a glorious reward, while the wicked stepmother 
and her ugly daughter meet with a just fate. Nor is another 
female character less tenderly drawn in Hacon Grizzlebeard, No. 
v., where we see the proud, haughty princess subdued and tamed by 
natural affection into a faithful, loving wife. We sympathize with 
her more than with the ^' Patient Grizzel '^ of the poets, who is in re- 
ality too good, for her story has no relief; while in Hacon Grizzle- 
beard we begin by being angry at the princess' pride ; we are glad at 
the retribution which overtakes her, but we are gradually melted at 
her sufferings and hardships when she gives up all for the Beggar 
and follows him ; we burst into tears with her when she exclaims, 
" Oh I the Beggar, and the babe, and the cabin I " and we r^oice 
with her when the Prince says, ^' Here is the Beggar, and there is 
the babe, and so let the cabin bum away." * 

And now it is time to bring this introduction to an end, lest it 
(ihould play the Wolfs part to Odin, and swallow up the Tales 
themselves. Enough has been said, at least, to prove that even 
nursery tales may have a science of their own, and to show how 
the old Nomir and divine spinners can revenge themselves if their 
old wives' tales are insulted and attacked. The inquiry itself 
might be almost indefinitely prolonged, for this is a journey where 
each turn of the road brings out a new point of view, and the 

* Hoe, Intiod. Norsk. Event 
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longer we linger on our patih the longer we find Bomething fresh 
to see. Popular mythologj is a Tirgin mine, and its ore, so fSeur 
from being ezhansted or worked oat, has here, in England at least^ 
been soaroely touched. It may, indeed, be dreaded lest the time 
for collecting snch English traditions is not past and gone ; whether 
the steam-engine and printing-press have not played their great 
work of enlightenment too well ; and whether the popular tales, 
of which, no doubt, the land was once full, have not faded away 
before those great inventions, as the race of giants waned before 
the might of Odin and the ^£sir. Still the example of this very Nor- 
way, which at one time was thought, even by her own sons, to 
have few tales of her own, and now has been found to have them 
so fresh and full, may serve as a warning not to abandon a search, 
which, indeed, can scarcely be said to have been ever begun ; and 
to suggest a doubt whether the ill success which may have attend- 
ed this or that particular attempt, may not have been from the 
fault rather of the seekers after traditions, than from the want of 
the traditions themselves. In point of fact, it is a matter of the 
utmost difficulty to gather such tales in any country, as those who 
have collected them most successfiQly will be the first to confess. 
It is hard to make old and feeble women, who generally are the 
depositaries of these national treasures, believe that the inquirer 
can have any real interest in the matter. They fear that the ques- 
tion is only put to turn them into ridicule ; for the popular mind is 
a sensitive plant ; it becomes coy, and closes its leaves at the first 
rude touch ; and when once shut, it is hard to make these aged 
lips reveal the secrets of the memory. There they remain, how- 
ever, forming part of an under-current of tradition, of which the 
educated dasses, through whose minds flows the bright upp^-current 
of faith, are apt to forget the very existence. Things out of sight^ 
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and therefore out of mind Now and then a ware of ohanoe tosses 
them to the surface from those hidden depths^ and all Her Ma- 
jesty's inspectors of schools are shocked at the wild shapes which 
still hannt the minds of the great mass of the commnnity. It 
cannot he said that the English are not a saperstitioas people. 
Here we have gone on for more than a hundred years proclaiming 
onr opinion that the belief in witches, and wizards, andghosts, and 
fetches, was extinct throughout the land. Ministers of all denom- 
inations have preached them down, and philosophers oonyinced all 
the world of the absurdity of such vain superstitions ; and yet it has 
been reserved for another learned profession, the Law, to produce 
in one trial at the Staffordshire assizes, a year or two ago, such a 
host of witnesses, who firmly believed in witchcraft, and swore to 
their belief in spectre dogs and wizards, as to show that, in the 
Midland counties at least, such traditions are anything but extinct. 
If so much of the bad has been spared by steam, by natural philos- 
ophy, and by the Church, let us hope that some of the good may 
stiU linger along with it, and that an English Grimm may yet arise 
who may carry out what Mr. Chambers has so well begun in 
BcotlaAd, and discover in the mouth of an Anglo-Saxon Qammer 
Qrethel some, at least, of those popular tales which England onoe 
had in common with all the Aryan race. 

For these Norso Tales one may say that nothipg can equal the 
tenderness and skill with which MM. AsbjOmsen and Moe have 
collected thenou Some of that tenderness and beauty may, it ia 
hoped, be found in this English translation ; but to those who have 
never been in the country where they are current, and who are 
not familiar with that hearty simple people, no words can tell the 
freshness and truth of the originals. It is not that the idioms of 
the two languages are different, for they are more nearly allied. 
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both in Tocabnlaiy and oonstroctaon, than any other two tongues, 
bat it IS the face of nature herself and the character of the race 
that looks np to her, that &il to the mind's eye. The West Coast 
of Scotland is something like that natnre in a general way, except 
that it is infinitely smaller and less grand; but that constant 
bright blue sky, those deeply-indented, sinuous, gleaming Mths, 
those headstrong rivers and headlong falls, those steep hill-sides, 
those long ridges of fells, those peaks and needles rising sharp 
above them, those hanging glaciers and wreaths of everlasting 
snow, those towering endless pine forests, relieved by slender 
stems of silver birch, those green spots in the midst of the forest,' 
those winding dales and upland lakes, those various shapes of birds 
and beasts, the mighty crashing elk, the fleet reindeer, the fearless 
bear, the nimble lynx, the shy wol^ those ea^es and swans, and 
seabirds, those many tones and notes of Nature's voice making 
distant music tlirough the twilight summer night, those brilliant, 
flashing, northern lights when days grow short, those dazzling, 
blinding, storms of autumn snow, that cheerful winter frost and 
cold, that joy of sledging oyer the smooth ice, when the sharp-shod 
horse careers at full speed with the light sledge, or rushes down 
the steep pitches over the cradkHng snow through the green spruce 
wood— all these form a Nature of their own. These particular 
features belong in their fhlness and combination to no other land. 
When in the midst of all this natural scenery, we find an honest,. 

manly race, not the race of the towns and cities, but of the dales 

* 

and fells, firee and unsubdued, holding its own in a country where 
there are neither lords nor ladies, but simple men and women. 
Brave men and &ir women, who cling to the traditions of their 
forefathers, and whose memory reflects as from the faithful mirror 
of their native steel the whole history and progress of their race. 
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When all these natural featoresi and sneh a manl j race meet^ then 
we have the stuff out of which these tales are made, the living rock 
ont of which these sharp-cat national forms are hewn. Then, too, 
onr task of introducing them is oyer, we may lay aside our pen, 
and leave the reader and the tales to themselyes^ 
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NORSE TALES. 



TEFE AND FNTEUE. 

Once on a time there were two brothers; one was 
called True, and the other Untrue. True was always 
upright and good towards all, but Untrue was bad and 
full of lies, so that no one could believe what he said. 
Their mother was a widow, and hadn't much to live 
on ; so when her sons had grown up, she was forced to 
send them away that they might earn their bread in 
the world. Each got a little scrip with some food in 
it, and then they went their way. 

Now, when they had walked till evening, they sat 
down on a windfall in the wood, and took out their 
scrips, for they were hungry after walking the whole 
day, and thought a morsel of food would be sweet 
enough. 

" If you're of my mind," said Untrue, " I think we 
had better eat out of your scrip, so long as there is any 
thing in it, and after that we can take to mine." 

Yes I True was well pleased with this, so they fell 
1 
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to eating, but Untrue got all the best bits, and stuffed 
himself with them, while True got only the burnt crusts 
and scraps. 

Next morning they broke their fast off True's food, 
and they dined off it too, and then there was nothing 
left in his scrip. So when they had walked till late 
at night, and were ready to eat again. True wanted to 
eat out of his brother's scrip, but Untrue said " No," 
the food was his, and he had only enough for himself. 

" Nay 1 but you know you ate out of my scrip so 
long as there was anything in it," said True. 

" All very fine, I daresay," answered Untrue ; " but 
if you are such a fool as to let others eat up your food 
before your face, you must make the best of it ; for now 
all you have to do is to sit here and starve." 

" Very well 1 " said True, " you're Untrue by name 
and imtrue by nature ; so you have been, and so you 
will be all your life long." 

Now when Untrue heard this, he flew into a rage, 
and rushed at his brother, and plucked out both his 
eyes. "Now, try if you can see whether folks are 
untrue or not, you blind buzzard I " and so sayiag, he 
ran away and left him. 

Poor True I there he went, walking along and feel- 
ing his way through the thick wood. Blind and alone, 
he scarce knew which way to turn, when all at once 
he caught hold of the trunk of a* great bushy lime-tree ; 
so he thought he would climb up iato it, and sit there 
till the night was over for fear of the wild beasts. 

" When the birds begin to sing," he said to himself, 
' then I shall know it is day, and I can try to grope 
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my way farther on. So he climbed up into the lime- 
tree. After he had sat there a little time, he heard how 
some one came and began to make a stir and clatter 
nnder the tree, and soon after others came ; and when 
they began to greet one another, he fonnd ont it was 
Bmin the bear, and Greylegs the wolf, and Slyboots 
the Fox, and Longears the hare, who had come to keep 
St. John's eve nnder the tree. So they began to 
eat and drink, and be merry ; and when they had done 
eating, they fell to gossipping together. At last the 
Fox said — 

'^ Shan't we, each of ns, tell a little story while we 
sit here?" 

Weill the others had nothing against tiiat. It 
wonld be good fan, they said, and the bear began ; for 
yon may fancy he was king of the company. 

'^ The king of England," said Brain, ^^ has snch bad 
eyesight, that he can scarce see a yard before him ; bnt 
if he only came to this lime-tree in the morning, while 
the dew is stiU on the leaves, and took and rubbed his 
eyes with the dew, he would get back his sight as good 
as ever." 

" Very true ! " said Greylegs. " The king of Eng- 
land has a deaf and dumb daughter too ; but if he only 
knew what I know, he would soon cure her. Last year 
she went to the communion. She let a crumb of the 
bread fall out of her mouth, and a great toad came and 
swallowed it down ; but if they only dug up the chancel 
floor, they would find the toad sitting right under the 
altar rails, with the bread still sticking in his throat. 
If they were to cut the toad open and take and give the 
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bread to the princesB, ehe would be like other folk agun 
as to her speech and hearing." 

" That is all very well," said the Fox ; " but if the 
king of England knew what I know, he would not be so 
badly off for water in his palace ; for under the great 
stone, in his palace-yard, is a spring of the clearest 
water one could wish for, if he only knew to dig for it 
there." 

^^ Ah ! " said the Hare, in a small voice ; ^^ the king 
of England has the finest orchard in the whole land, 
but it does not bear so much as a crab, for there lies a 
heavy gold chain in three turns round the orchard. If 
he got that dug up, there would not be a garden like it 
for bearing in all his kingdom." 

" Very true, I daresay," said the Fox ; " but now 
it's getting very late, and we may as well go home." 

So they all went away together. 

After they were gone. True fell asleep as he sat up 
in the tree ; but when the birds began to sing at dawn, 
he woke up, and took the dew from the leaves, and 
rubbed his eyes with it, and so got his sight back as 
good as it was before Untrue plucked his eyes out. 

Then he went straight to the king of England's 
palace, and begged for work, and got it on the spot. 
So one day the king came out into the palace-yard, and 
when he had walked about a bit, he wanted to drink 
out of his pump ; for you must know the day was hot, 
and the king very thirsty ; but when they poured him 
out a glass, it was so muddy, and nasty, and foul, that 
the king got quite vexed. 

"I don't think there's ever a man in my whole 
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Idngdam wlio has each bad water in hia yard as I, and 
yet I bring it in pipes from afar, over hill and dale," 
cried out the king. 

" like enough, your Majesty ; " said True, " but if 
you would let me have some men to help me to dig 
up this great stone which Kes here in the middle of 
your yard, you would soon see good water, and plenty 
of it." 

Well I the king was willing enough ; and they had 
scarcely got the stone well out, and dug under it a 
while, before a jet of water sprang out high up into the 
air, as clear and full as if it came out of a conduit, and 
clearer water was not to be found in all England. 

A little while after the king was out in his palace- 
yard again, and there came a great hawk flying after 
his chickens, and all the king's men began to dap their 
hands and bawl out, '' There he flies 1 " ^^ There he flies ! " 
The king caught up his gun and tried to shoot the 
hAwk, but he couldn't see so fiEur, so he fell into great 
grief. 

" Would to Heaven," he said, " there was any one 
who could tell me a cure for my eyes ; for I think I 
shall soon go quite blind 1 " 

^^ I can tell you oi\,e soon enough," said True ; and 
then he told the king what he had done to cure his 
own eyes, and the king set off that very afternoon to 
the lime-tree, as you may fancy, and his eyes were 
quite cured as soon as he rubbed th^Doi with the dew 
which was on the leaves in the morning. From that 
time forth there was no one whom the king held so 
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dear as Tme, and lie bad to be witb bim wberever be 
went, botb at borne and abroad. 

So one day, as they were walking together in tbe 
orchard, tbe king said, ^^ I can't tell how it is, thcat I 
can't 1 there isn't a man in England who spends so 
much on his orchard as I, and yet I can't get one of 
tbe trees to bear so much as a crab." 

" Well ! well 1 " said True ; " if I may have what 
lies three times twisted ronnd yonr orchard, and men 
to dig it up, your orchard will bear well enough." 

Yes ! the king was quite wiUing, so True got men 
and began to dig, and at last be dug up the whole gold 
chain. Kow True was a rich man, far richer indeed 
than the king himself, but stiU the king was well 
pleased, for his orchard bore so that the boughs of the 
trees bimg down to the ground, and such sweet apples 
and pears nobody had ever tasted. 

Another day too the king and True were walking 
about, and talHng together, when the princess passed 
them, and tbe king was quite downcast when be saw 
her. 

" Isn't it a pity, now, that so lovely a princess as 
mine should want speech and hearing," be said to 
True. 

" Ay, but there is a cure for that," said True. 

When the king heard that, be was so glad that be 
promised him the princess to wife, and half bis king- 
dom into the bargain, if he could get her right again. 
So True took a few men, and went into the church, and 
dug tip the toad which sat under the altar-rails. Then 
he cut open the toad, and took out the bread and gave 
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it to the king's daughter ; and from that hour she got 
back her speech, and cotdd talk like other people. 

Now IVue was to have the princess, and they got 
ready for the bridal feast, and such a feast had never 
been seen before ; it was the talk of the whole land. 
Just as they were in the midst of dancing the bridal- 
danc^, in came a beggar lad, and begged for a morsel 
of food, and he was so ragged and wretched that every 
one crossed themselves when they looked at him ; but 
True knew him at once, and saw that it was Untrue, 
his brother. 

" Do you know me again i " said True. 

" Oh ! where should such a one as I ever have seen 
so great a lord," said Untrue. 

" Still you ha/ve seen me before," said True. " It 
was I whose eyes you plucked out a year ago this very 
day. Untrue by name, and untrue by nature. So I 
said before, and so I say now ; but you are still my 
brother, and so you shall have some food. After that, 
you may go to the lime-tree where I sat last year ; if 
you hear anything that can do you good, you will be 
iucky." 

So Untrue did not wait to be told twice. " If True 
has got so much good by sitting in the lime-tree, that 
in one year he has come to be king over half Eng- 
land, what good may not I get," he thought. So he 
set off and cUmbed up into the lime-tree. He had not 
sat there long, before all the beasts came as before, and 
ate and drank, and kept St. John's eve under the tree. 
When they had left off eating, the Fox wished that 
they should begin to tell stories, and Untrue got ready 
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to listen with all his might, till his ears were almost 
fit to fall off. But Brain the bear was surlj, and 
growled and said — 

^^ Some one has been chatting abont what we said 
last year, and so now we will hold onr tongaes about 
what we know;" and with that the beasts bid one 
another "Good night," and parted, and Untrue was 
just as wise as he was before, and the reason was, that 
his name was Untrue, and his nature untrue too. 



WHY THE SEA IS SALT. 

Once on a time, bnt it was a long, long time ago, 
there were two brothers, one rich and one poor. Now, 
one ChriBtmas eve, the poor one hadn't bo mnch as a 
crnmb in the honse, either of meat or bread, bo he went 
to his brother to ask him for something to keep Christ- 
mas with, in God's name. It was not the first time his 
brother had been forced to help him, and you may 
fancy he wasn't very glad to see his face, but he said — 

"If yon will do what I ask yon to do, I'll give yon 
a whole flitch of bacon." 

So the poor brother said he wonld do anything, and 
was fall of thanks. 

"Well, here is the flitch," said the rich brother, 
" and now go straight to Hell." 

" What I have given my word to do, I mnst stick 
to," said the other; so he took the flitch and set off. 
He walked the whole day, and at dnsk he came to a 
place where he saw a very bright light. 

" Maybe this is the place," said the man to himself. 
So he turned aside, and the first thing he saw was an 
1* 
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old, old man, with a long white beard, who stood in an 
onthouse hewing wood for the ChriBtmas fire. 

" Qood even," said the man with the flitch. 

" The same to yon ; whither are you going so late ? '' 
said the man. 

" Oh ! I'm going to Hell, if I only knew the right 
way," answered the poor man. 

" Well, you're not far wrong, for this is Hell," said 
the old man ; " when you get inside they will be all 
for buying your flitch, for meat is scarce in Hell ; but 
mind, you don't sell it unless you get the hand-quern 
which stands behind the door for it. When you come 
out, I'U teach you how to handle the quern, for it's 
good to grind almost anything." 

So the man with the flitch thanked the other for 
his good advice, and gave a great knock at the DevU's 
door. 

When he got in, everything went just as the old 
man had said. All the devils, great and small, came 
swarming up to him like ants round an anthill, and 
each tried to outbid the other for the flitch. 

" Well I " said the man, " by rights my old dame 
and I ought to have this flitch for our Christmas din- 
ner ; but since you have all set your hearts on it, I 
suppose I must give it up to you ; but if I sell it at all, 
I'll have for it that quern behind the door yonder." 

At first the Devil wouldn't hear of such a bargain, 
and chaffered and haggled with the man ; but he stuck 
to what he said, and at last the Devil had to part with 
his quern. When the man got out into the yard, he 
asked the old woodcutter }iow he was to handle the 
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quern ; and after he had heard how to use it, he thanked 
the old man and went off home as fast as he could, but 
still the clock had struck twelve on Christmas eve be- 
fore he had reached his own door. 

^' Wherever in the world have you been? " said his 
old dame ; " here have I sat hour after hour waiting 
and watching, without so much as two sticks to lay 
together under the Christmas brose." 

" Oh ! " said the man, " I could not get back before, 
for I had to go a long way, first for one thing, and then 
for another; but now you shall see what you shall 
see." 

So he put the quern on the table, and bade it first 
of all grind lights, then a table-cloth, then meat, then 
ale, and so on till they had got every thing that was 
nice for Christmas fare. He had only to speak the 
word, and the quern ground out what he wanted. The 
old dame stood by blessing her stars, and kept on ask- 
ing where he had got this wonderful quern, but he 
wouldn't tell her. 

" It's all one where I got it from ; you see the quern 
is a good one, and the mill-stream never freezes, that's 
enough." 

So he ground meat and drink and dainties enough 
to last till Twelfth Day, and on the third day he asked 
all his friends and kin to his house, and gave a great 
feast. !Now, when his rich brother saw all that was 
on the table, and aU that was behind in the larder, he 
grew quite spiteful and wild, for he couldn't bear that 
his brother should have anything. 

" 'Twas only on Christmas eve," he said to the rest, 
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^' he was in such straits, that he came and asked for a 
morsel of food in Gbd's name, and now he gives a feast 
as if he were cotrnt or king;" and he turned to his 
brother and said, — 

^' But whence, in Hell's name, have you got all this 
wealth?" 

"From behind the door," answered the owner of 
the quern, for he didn't care to let the cat out of the 
bag. But later on the evening, when he had got a 
drop too much, he could keep his secret no longer, and 
brought out the quern and said — 

" There, you see what has gotten me all this wealth ; " 
and so he made the quern grind aU kind of things. 
When his brother saw it, he set his heart on having the 
quern, and, after a deal of coaxing, he got it ; but he 
had to pay three hundred dollars for it, and his brother 
bargained to keep it till hay-harvest, for he thought, if I 
keep it till then, I can make it grind meat and drink 
that will last for years. So you may fancy the quern 
didn't grow rusty for want of work, and when hay-har- 
vest came, the rich brother got it, but the other took 
care not to teach him how to handle it. 

It was evening when the rich brother got the quern 
home, and next morning he told his wife to go out into 
the hay-field and toss, while the mowers cut the grass, 
and he would stay at home and get the dinner ready. 
So, when dinner-time drew near, he put the quern on 
the kitchen-table and said, — 

" Grind herrings and broth, and grind theiQ good 
and fast." 

So the quern began to grind hemngs and broth ; 
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first of all, all the dishes full, then all the tabs fiill, and 
BO on till the kitchen floor was qnite covered. Then 
the man twisted and twirled at the qnem to get it to 
stop, bnt for sdl his twisting and fingering the queni 
went on grinding, and in a little while the broth rose so 
high that the man was like to drown. So he threw 
open the kitchen door and ran into the parlonr, but it 
wasn't long before the qnem had ground the parlour 
full too, and it was only at the risk of his life that the 
man could get hold of the latch of the house door 
through the stream of broth. When he got the door 
open, he ran out and set off down the road, with the 
stream of herrings and broth at his heels, roaring like 
a waterfall over the whole farm. 

]!^ow, his old dame, who was in the field tossing 
hay, thought it a long time to dioner, and at last she 
said — 

^^ Well I though the master doesn't call us home, 
we may as well go. Maybe he finds it hard work to 
boil the broth, and will be glad of my help." 

The men were willing enough, so they sauntered 
homewards ; but just as they had got a little way up 
the hill, what should they meet but herrings, and broth, 
and bread, all rmming, and dashing, and splashing to- 
gether in a stream, and the master himself running 
before them for his life, and as he passed tiiem he 
bawled out, — "Would to heaven each of you had a 
hundred throats I but take care you're not drowned in 
the broth." 

Away he went, as though the Evil One were at Iub 
heels, to his brother's house, and begged him for God's 
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Bake to take back the quern that instant; for, said 
he — 

" If it grinds only one hour more, the whole parish 
will be swallowed up by herrings and broth." 

But his brother wouldn't hear of taking it back till 
the other paid him down three hundred dollars more. 

So the poor brother got both the money and the 
quern, and it wasn't long before he set up a farm-house 
far finer than the one in which his brother lived, and 
with the quern he ground so much gold that he covered 
it with plates of gold ; and as the farm lay by the sea- 
side, the golden house gleamed and glistened far away 
over the sea. All who sailed by put ashore to see the 
rich man in the golden house, and to see the wonderful 
quern, the fame of which spread far and wide, till there 
was nobody who hadn't heard tell of it. 

So one day there came a skipper who wanted to see 
the quern ; and the first thing he asked was if it could 
grind salt. 

" Grind salt ! " said the owner ; " I should just think 
it could. It can grind anything." . 

When the skipper heard that, he said he must have 
the quern, cost what it would ; for if he only had it, he 
thought he should be rid of his long voyages across 
stormy seas for a lading of salt. Well, at first the man 
wouldn't hear of parting with the quern ; but the skip- 
per begged and prayed so hard, that at last he let him 
have it, but he had to pay many, many thousand dol- 
lars for it. Now, when the skipper had got the quern 
on his back, he soon made off with it, for he was afraid 
lest the man should change his mind ; so he had no 
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time to ask how to handle tiie quern, but got on board 

his ship as fast as he could, and set sail. When he 
had sailed a good way off, he brought the quern on 
deck and said — 

" Grind salt, and grind both good and fast." 
"Well, the quern began to grind salt so that it poured 
out like water ; and when the skipper had got the ship 
full, he wished to stop the quern, but whichever way 
he turned it, and however much he tried, it was no 
good ; the quern kept grinding on, and the heap of salt 
grew higher and higher, and at last down sunk the 
ship. 

There lies the quern at the bottom of the sea, and 
grinds away at this very day, and that is the reason 
why the sea is salt. 



THE OLD DAME AND HEE HEN. 

Onob on a time there was an old widow who lived far 
away from the rest of the world, up under a hill-side, 
with her three daughters. She was so poor that she 
had no stock but one single hen, which she prized as 
Ae apple of her eye ; in short, it was always cackling 
at her heels, and she was always running to look after 
it. Well I one day, all at once, the hen was missing. 
The old wife went out, and roimd and round the cot- 
tage, looking and calling for her hen, but it was gone, 
and there was no getting it back. 

So the woman said to her eldest daughter, " You 
must just go out and see if you can find our hen, for 
have it back we must, even if we have to fetch it out 
of the hill." 

Weill the daughter was ready enough to go, so 
she set off and walked up and down, and looked and 
called, but no hen could she find. But all at once, just 
as she was about to give up the hunt, she heard some 
one calling out in a cleft in the rock — 

" Your hen trips inside the hill, 
Tour hen trips inside the hill." 
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So she went into the cleft to see what it was, bnt 
she had scarce set her foot inside the cleft, before she 
fell through a trap-door, deep, deep down, into a vatilt 
under gronnd. When she got to the bottom she went 
through many rooms, each finer than the other ; but 
m the innermost room of all, a great ugly man of the 
hill-folk came up to her and asked, " Will you be my 
sweetheart i " 

"Nol I wiU not," she said. She wouldn't have 
him at any price I not she ; all she wanted was to get 
above gronnd again as fast as ever she could, and to 
look after her hen which was lost. Then the Man o' 
the Hill got so angry that he took her up and wrung 
her head off, and threw both head and trunk down 
into the cellar. 

While this was going on, her mother sat at home 
waiting and waiting, but no daughter came. So after 
she had waited a bit longer, and neither heard nor saw 
anything of her daughter, she said to her midmost 
daughter, that she must go out and see after her sister, 
and she added — 

" Ton can just give our hen a call at the same time." 

Well ! the second sister had to set off, and the 
very same thing befell her; she went about looking 
and calling, and aU at once she too heard a voice away 
in the cleft of the rock saying — 

** Tour hen trips inside the hill, 
Tonr hen trips inside the hilL" 

She thought this strange, and went to see what it 
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could be ; and 8o she too fell tbrough the trap-door, 
deep, deep down, into the vault. There ahe went from 
room to room, and in the inaermost one the Man o' the 
Hill came to her and asked if she would be his sweet- 
heart } I^o I that she wouldn't ; all she wanted was to 
get above ground again, and hunt for her hen which 
was lost. So the Man o' the Hill got angry, and took 
her up and wrung her head off, and threw both head 
and trunk down into the cellar. 

Now, when the old dame had sat and waited seven 
lengths and seven breadths for her second daughter, 
and could neither see nor hear anything of her, she 
said to the youngest, — 

" JSTow, you really must set off and see after your 
sisters. Twas silly to lose the hen, but 'twiU be sillier 
still if we lose both your sisters ; and you can give the 
hen a call at the same time," — ^for the old dame's heart 
was still set on her hen. 

Yes 1 the youngest was ready enough to go ; so she 
walked up and down, hunting for her sisters and call- 
ing the hen, but she could neither see nor hear any- 
thing of them. So at last she too came up to the cleft 
in the rock, and heard how something said — 

'^ Your hen trips inside the hill, 
Your hen trips inside the hilL" 

She thought this strange, so she too went to see what 
it was, and fell through the trap-door too, deep, deep 
down, into a vault. When she reached the bottom, she 
went from one room to another, each grander than the 
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other ; but she wasa't at all afraid, and took good time 
to look about her. So, as she was peeping into this 
and that, she cast her eye on the trap-door into the cel- 
lar, and looked down it, and what E^ould she see there 
but her sisters who lay dead. She had scarce time to 
Blam to the trap-door before the Man o' the Hill came 
to her and asked — 

" Will you be my sweetheart ? " 

"With aU my heart," answered the girl, for she 
saw very well how it had gone with her sisters. So, 
when the Man o' the Hill heard that, he got her the 
finest clothes in the world; she had only to ask for 
them, or for anything else she had a mind to, and she 
got what she wanted, so glad was the Man o' the Hill 
that any one would be his sweetheart. 

But when she had been there a little while, she was 
one day even more doleful and downcast than was her 
wont. So the Man o' the Hill asked her what wa& the 
matter, and why she was in such dumps. 

" Ah 1 " said the girl, " it's because I can't get home 
to my mother. She's hard pinched I know for meat 
and drink, and has no one with her." 

« WeU ! " said the Man o' the HiU, « I can't let you 
go to see her ; but just stuff some meat and drink into 
a sack, and PU carry it to her." 

Tes I she would do so, she said, with many thanks ; 
but at the bottom of the sack she stuffed a lot of gold 
and sUyer, and afterwards she laid a little food on the 
top of the gold and silver. Then she told the ogre the 
sack was ready, but he must be sure not to look into it. 
So he gave his word he wouldn't, and set off. Now, as 
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the Man o' the Hill walked off, she peeped out after 
him through a chink in the trap-door ; bnt when he 
had gone a bit on the way, he said, — 

" This sack is so heavy, I'll jnst see what there is 
inside it." 

And so he was about to nntie the month of the sack, 
bnt the girl called out to him, — 
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" I see what you're at. 
I see what you're at." 

" The dence yon do ! " said the Man o' the EBll ; 
** then yon must have plaguy sharp eyes in your head, 
that's all!'' 

So he threw the sack over his shoulder, and dared 
not try to look into it again. When he reached the 
widow's cottage, he threw the sack in through the cot- 
tage door, and said, — 

" Here you have meat and drink from your daugh- 
ter ; she doesn't want for anything." 

So, when the girl had been in the hill a good bit 
longer, one day a billy-goat fell down the trap-door. 

" Who sent for you, I should like to know ? you long- 
bearded beast 1 " said the Man o' the Hill, who was in an 
awfdl rage, and with that he whipped up the goat, and 
wrung his head off, and liirew him down into the cellar. 

"Ohf'said the girl,«whydid you do that? I 
might have had the goat to play with down here." 

« Well I " said the Man o' the Hill, " you needn't 
be so down in the mouth about it, I shoifld think, for I 
can soon put life into the billy-goat again." 

So saying, he took a flask which hung up against 
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the wall, put the billy-goat's head on his body again, 
and smeared it with some ointment out of the flask, 
and he was as well and as lively as ever agam. 

'' Ho I ho I'' said the girl to herself; '' that flask is 
worth something — ^that it is/' 

So when she had been some time longer in the hill, 
she watched for a day when the Man o' the Hill was 
away, took her eldest sister, and putting her head on 
her shoulders, smeared her with some of the ointment 
out of the flask, just as she had seen the Man o' the 
Hill do with the billy-goat, and in a trice her sister 
came to life again. Then the girl stufl*ed her into a 
sack, laid a little food over her, and as soon as the Man 
o' the Hill came home, she said to him, — 

" Dear friend ! Now do go home to my mother with 
a morsel of food again ; poor thing I she's both hungry 
and thirsty, I'll be bound ; and besides that, she's all 
alone in the world. But you must mind and not look 
into the sack." 

Well I he said he would carry the sack ; and he said, 
too, that he would not look into it ; but when he had 
gone a little way, he thought the sack got awfiiUy 
heavy ; and when he had gone a bit farther, he said to 
himself, — 

^' Gome what wUl, I must see what's inside this sack, 
for however sharp her eyes may be, she can't see me 
all this way off." 

But just as he was about to untie the sack, the girl 
who sat inside the sack called out, — 

" I see what you're at. 
I see what you're at." 
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" The deuce yon do 1" said the ogre ; " then yon 
must have plaguy sharp eyes ; " for he thought all the 
while it was the girl inside the hill who was speaking. 
So he didn't dare so much as to peep into the sack 
again, but carried it straight to her mother as fast as 
he could, and when he got to the cottage door he threw 
it in through the door, and bawled out, — 

" Here you have meat and drink from your daugh- 
ter ; she wants for nothing." 

Now, when the girl had been in the hill a while 
longer, she did the very same thing with her other sis- 
ter. She put her head on her shoulders, smeared her 
with ointment out of the flask, brought her to life, and 
stuffed her into the sack ; but this time she crammed 
in also as much gold and silver as the sack would 
hold, and over all laid a very little food. 

"Dear friend," she said to the Man o' the Hill, 
" you really must run home to my mother with a little 
food again ; and mind you don't look into the sack." 

Yes ! the Man o' the Hill was ready enough to do 
as she wished, and he gave his word too that he 
wouldn't look into the sack ; but when he had gone a 
bit of the way he began to think the sack got awfully 
heavy, and when he had gone a bit further, he could 
scarce stagger along under it, so he set it down, and 
was just about to untie the string and look into it, 
when the girl inside the sack bawled out, — 

" I see what you're at 1 
I see what you're at I " 
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"The deuce you dol" said the Man o' the Hill, 
" then you must have plaguy sharp eyes of your own.** 

Well, he dared not try to look into the sack, but 
made aU the haste he could, and carried the sack 
straight to the girl's mother. When he got to the cot- 
tage door he threw the sack in through the door, and 
roared out, — 

"Here you have food from your daughter; she 
wants for nothing." 

So when the girl had been there a good while 
longer, the Man o' the Hill made up his mind to go 
out for the day ; then the girl shammed to be sick and 
sorry, and pouted and fretted. 

"It's no use your coming home before twelve 
o'clock at night," she said, " for I shan't be able to 
have supper ready before, — ^I'm so sick and poorly." 

But when the Man o' the Hill was well out of the 
house, she stuJSed some of her clothes with straw, and 
stuck up this lass of straw in the comer by the chim- 
ney, with a besom in her hand, so that it looked just as 
if she herself were standing there. After that she stole 
oif home, and got a sharp-shooter to stay in the cottage 
with her mother. 

So when the clock struck twelve, or just about it, 
home came the Man o' the Hill, and the first thing he 
said to the straw-girl was, " Give me something to 
eat." 

But she answered him never a word. 

" Give me something to eat I say 1 " called out the 
Man o' the Hill, " for I am almost starved." 

No ! she hadn't a word to throw at him. 
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^ Giro me flomething to eat !" roared ont the ogre 
the third time. ^^ I think you'd better open your ears 
and hear what I Bay, or else 111 wake you up, that I 
wiU!" 

Ko I the girl stood just as still as ever ; so he flew 
into a rage, and gave her such a slap in the face, that 
the straw flew all about the room ; but when he saw 
that, he knew he had been tricked, and began to hunt 
eveiywhere ; and at last, when he came to the cellar, 
and found both the girl's sisters missing, he soon saw 
how the cat jumped, and ran off to the cottage, saying, 
" m soon pay her off 1 " 

But when he reached the cottage, the sharp-shooter 
fired off his piece, and then the Man o' the Hill dared 
not go into the house, for he thought it was thunder. 
So he set off home again as fast as he could lay legs to 
the ground; but what do you think, just as he got to 
the trap-door, the sun rose and the Man o' the HiB 
burst. 

Oh I if one only knew where the trap-door was. 111 
be bound there's a whole heap of gold and silver down 
there still I 



BOOTS WHO ATE A MATCH WITH THE 

TROLL. 

Once on a time there was a fanner, who had three 
Bons ; his means were small, and he was old and weak, 
and his sons would take to nothing. A fine lai^ wood 
belonged to the farm, and one day the father told his 
sons to go and hew wood, and try to pay off some of 
his debts. 

Well, after a long talk, he got them to set off, and 
the eldest was to go first. But when he had got well 
into the wood, and began to hew at a mossy old fir, 
what should he see coming up to him but a great 
sturdy TroU. 

" K you hew in this wood of mine," said the Troll, 
"ITlkiUyouI" 

When the lad heard that, he threw the axe down, 
and ran off home as fast as he could lay legs to the 
ground ; so he came in quite out of breath, and told 
them what had happened, but his father called him 
" hare-heart," — ^no Troll would ever have scared him 
from hewing when he was young, he said. 

Next day the second son's turn came, and he fared 
2 
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ju8t the same. He had scarce hewn three strokes at 
the fir, before the Troll came to him too, and said, 

" If you hew in this wood of mine, I'll kill yon." 

The lad dared not so much as look at him, bnt 
threw down the axe, took to his heels, and came scam- 
pering home jnst like his brother. So when he got 
home, his father was angry again, and said no Troll 
had ever scared him when he was yonng. 

The third day Boots wanted to set oflF. 

"Ton, indeed!" said the two elder brothers; 
" yon'U do it bravely, no doubt 1 you, who have scarce 
ever set your foot out of the door." 

Boots said nothing to this, but only begged them 
to give him a good store of food. His mother had no 
cheese, so she set the pot on the fire to make him a 
little, and he put it into a scrip and set off. So when 
he had hewn a bit, the Troll came to him too, and 
said, — 

" K you hew in this wood of mine, I'll kill you." 

But the lad was not slow ; he pulled his cheese out 
of the scrip in a trice, and squeezed it till the whey 
spurted out. 

" Hold your tongue 1 " he cried to the Troll, " or Til 
squeeze you as I squeeze the water out of this white 
stone." 

" Nay, dear friend 1 " said the Troll, " only spare me^ 
and ni help you to hew." 

Well, on those terms the lad was willing to spare 
him, and the TroU hewed so bravely, that they felled 
and cut up many, many fathoms in the day 

But when even drew near, the Troll said, — 
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^ Now yon'd better come home with me, for my 
house ia nearer than yours." 

So the lad was willing enough; and when they 
reached the Troll's house, iiie TroU was to make up the 
fire, while the lad went to fetch water for their por^ 
ridge, and there stood two iron pails so big and heavy, 
that he couldn't so much. as lift them from the groxind. 

"Pooh!" said the lad, "it isn't worth while to 
touch these finger-basins. Fll just go and fetch the 
spring itself." 

" Nay, nay, dear Mend I " said the Troll ; " I can't 
afford to lose my spring ; just you make up the fire, 
and I'U go and fetch the water." 

So when he came back with the water, they set to 
and boUed np a great pot of porridge. 

" It's all the same to me," said the lad ; " but if 
you're of my mind, well eat a match 1 " 

" With all my heart," said the Troll, for he thought 
he could surely hold his own in eating. So they sat 
down; but. the lad took his scrip unawares to the 
TroU, and hung it before him, and so he spooned more 
into the scrip than he ate himself; and when the scrip 
was full, he took up his knife and made a slit in the 
scrip. The Troll looked on all the while, but -said 
never a word. So when they had eaten a good bit 
longer, the Troll laid down his spoon, saying, " Nay I 
but I can't eat a morsel more." 

" But you shall eat," said the youth ; " I'm only 
half done ; why don't you do as I did, and cut a hole 
in your paunch ? You'll be able to eat then as much 
as you please." 
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<< But doesn't it hurt one craelly f asked the Troll. 
" Oh," said the yonth, " nothing to speak of." 
80 the Troll did as the lad said, and then jou mnst 
know very well that he lost his life ; bnt the lad took 
all the sUver and gold that he found in the hfll-side, 
and went home with it, and you may fancy it went a 
great way to pay off the debt. 



HAOON GKLZZLEBEAED, 

Once on a time there was a princess who was so proud 
find pert that no suitor was good enough for her. She 
made game of them all, and sent them about their 
business, one after the other ; but though she was so 
proud, still new suitors kept on coming to the palace, 
for she was a beauty, the wicked hussej I 

So one day there came a prince to woo her, and his 
name was Hacon Grizzlebeard ; but the first night he 
was there, the Princess bade the king's fool cut off the 
ears of one of the prince's horses, and sUt the jaws of 
the other up to the ears. . When the Prince went out 
to drive next day, the Princess stood in the porch and 
looked at him. 

Well 1 " she cried, " I never saw the like of this in 
all my life ; the keen north wind that blows here has 
taken the ears off one of your horses, and the other has 
stood by and gaped at what was going on tDl his jaws 
have split right up to his ears." 

And with that she burst out into a roar of laughter, 
ran in, slammed to the door, and let him drive off. 

So he drove home ; but' as he went, he thought to 
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himself that he would pay her off one day* After a 
bit, he put on a great beard of moss, threw a great fiir 
cloak over his clothes, and dressed himself up just like 
any beggar. He went to a goldsmith and bought a 
golden spinning-wheel, and sat down with it under the 
Princess's window, and began to file away at his spin- 
ning wheel, and to turn it this way and that, for it 
wasn't quite in order, and, besides, it wanted a stand. 

So when the Princess rose up in the morning, she 
came to the window and threw it up, and called out to 
the beggar if he would sell his golden spinning-wheel ? 

" 'No ; it isn't for sale," said Hacon Grizzlebeard ; 
" but if I may have leave to sleep outside your bed- 
room door to-night, Fll give it you.'* 

Well, the Princess thought it a good bargain ; there 
could be no danger in letting him sleep outside her 
door. 

So she got the wheel, and at night Hacon Grizzle- 
beard lay down outside her bedroom. But as the 
night wore on he began to freeze. 

" Hutetutetutetu ! it is so cold ; do let me in," he 
cried. 

" You've lost your wits outright, I think," said the 
Princess. 

" Oh, hutetutetutetu 1 it is so bitter cold, pray do 
let me in," said Hacon Grizzlebeard again. 

''Hush! hush! hold your tongue!" said the 
Princess ; " if my father were to know that there was 
a man in the house, I should be in a fine scrape." 

'^ Oh, hutetutetutetu ! I'm almost frozen to death ; 
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only let me .come inside and lie on the floor," said 
Hacon Grizzlebeard. 

Yes ! there was no help for it. She had to let him 
in, and when he was, he lay on the ground and slept 
like a top. 

Some time after, Hacon came again with the stand 
to the spimiing-wheel, and sat down nnder the Princess's 
window, and began to file at it, for it was not quite fit 
for use. When she heard him filing, she threw up the 
window and began to talk to him, and to ask what he 
had there. 

" Oh ! only the stand to that spinning-wheel which 
your royal highness bought ; for I thought, as you had 
the wheel, you might like to have the stand too." 

" What do you want for it ? " asked the Princess ; 
but it was not for sale any more than the wheel, but 
she might have them if she would give him leave to 
sleep on the floor of her bedroom next night. 

Well ! she gave him leave, only he was to be sure 
to lie still, and not to shiver and call out " hutetu," or 
any such stuff. Hacon promised fair enough, but as 
the night wore on he began to shiver and shake, and 
to ask whether he might not come nearer and lie on 
the floor alongside the Princess's bed. 

There was no help for it; she had to give him 
leave, lest the king should hear the noise he made. So 
Hacon Grizzlebeard lay alongside the Princess's bed, 
and slept like a top. 

It was a long while before Hacon Grizzlebeard 
came again ; but when he came he had with him a 
golden wool-winder, and he sat down and began to file 
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awaj at it under the Princess's window. Then came 
the old story oyer again. When the Princess heard 
what was going on, she came to the window, and asked 
him how he did, and whether he would sell the golden 
wool- winder? 

" It is not to be had for money ; but if you'll give 
me leave to sleep to-night in your bed room, with my 
head on your bedstead, you shall have it for nothing," 
said Ilacon Grizzzlebeard. 

Well ! she would give him leave, if he only gave his 
word to be quiet, and make no noise. So he said he 
would do his best to be stiU ; but as the night wore 
on, he began to shiver and shake so, that his teeth 
chattered again. 

" Hutetutetutetu ! it is so bitter cold ! Oh, do let 
me get into bed and warm myself a little," said Hacon 
Grizzlebeard. 

" Get into bed ! " said the Princess ; " why, you 
■must have lost your wits." 

"Hutetutetutetu!" said Hacon; "do let me get 
into bed. Hutetutetutetu." 

" Hush I hush I be still for God's sake," said the 
Princess ; " if father knows there is a man in here, I 
shall be in a sad plight. I'm sure he'll kiU me on the 
spot." 

" Hutetutetutetu 1 let me get into bed," said Hacon 
Gi-izzlebeard, who kept on shivering so that the wliole 
room shook. Well ! there was no help for it ; she had 
to let him get into bed, where he slept both sound and 
soft ; but a little while after the Princess had a child. 
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at wMch the king grew so wild with rage, that he waa 
near making an end of both mother and babe. 

Just after this happened, came Hacon Grizzlebeard 
tramping that way once more, as if by chance, and 
took his seat down in the kitchen, like any other beg- 
gar. 

So when the Princess came ont and saw him she 
cried, " Ah, Qod have mercy on me, for the ill-luck 
yon have brought on me ; father is ready to burst with 
rage ; do let me follow you to your home." 

" Oh ! rU be bound you're too well bred to follow 
me," said Hacon, " for I have nothing but a log-hut to 
live in ; and how I shall ever get food for you I can't 
tell, for it's just as much as I can do to get food for 
myself." 

" Oh yes I it's all the same to me how you get it, 
or whether you get it at all," she said ; " only let me 
be with you, for if I stay here any longer, my father 
wiU be sure to take my life." 

So she got leave to be with the beggar, as she called 
him, and they walked a long, long way, though she 
was but a poor hand at tramping. When she passed 
out of her father's land into another, she asked whose 
it was? 

^^ Oh I this is Hacon Grizzlebeard's, if you must 
know," said he. 

" Indeed ! " said the Princess ; " I might have mar- 
ried him if I chose, and then I should not have had to 
walk about like a b^gar's wife." 

So, whenever they came to grand castles, and woods, 
and parks, and she asked whose they were ? the beg- 
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gar's auBwer was still the same : *^ OIi ! they ar3 Haeon 
Grizzlebeard's." And the Princess was in a sad way 
that she had not chosen the man who had snch broad 
lands. Last of all, they came to a palace, where he 
said he was known, and where he thought he could get 
her work, so that they might have something to live 
on ; so he built up a cabin by the wood-side for them 
to dwell in ; and every day he went to the king's pal- 
ace, as he said, to hew wood and draw water for the 
cook, and when he came back he brought a few scraps 
of meat ; but they did not go very far. 

One day, when he came home from the palace, he 
said, — 

" To-morrow I will stay at home and look after the 
baby, but you must get ready to go to the palace, do 
you hear f for the Prince said you were to come and 
try your hand at baking." 

" I bake I " said the Princess ; " I can't bake, for I 
never did such a thing in my life. 

"Well, you must go," said Hacon, "since the 
Prince has said it. If you can't bake, you can learn ; 
you have only got to look how the rest bake; and 
mind, when you leave, you must steal me some bread." 

" I can't steal," said the Princess. 

" You can learn that too," said Hacon ; " you know 
we live on short commons. But take care that the 
Prince doesn't see yoti, for he has eyes at the back of 
his head." 

So when she was well on her way, Hacon ran by a 
short cut and reached the palace long before her, and 
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threw off his rags and beard, and put on bis princely 
robes. 

The Princess took her turn in the bakehouse, and 
did as Hacon bade her, for she stole bread tiU her 
pockets were crammed full. So when she was about 
to go home at even, the Prince said, — 

" We don't know much of this old wife of Hacon 
Grizzlebeard's, I think it will be better to see if she has 
taken any thing away with her." 

So he thrust his hand into all her pockets, and felt 
her all over, and when he found the bread, he was in a 
great rage, and led them all a sad life. She began to 
cry and bewail, and said — 

" The beggar made me do it, and I could not help 
it." 

" Well," said the Prince at last, " it ought to have 
gone hard with you ; but all the same, for the sake of 
the beggar you diall be forgiven this once." 

When she was well on her way, he threw off his 
robes, put on his skin cloak, and his false beard, and 
reached the cabin before her. When she came home, 
he was busy nursing the baby. 

" Well, you have made me do what it went agaiast 
my heart to do. This is the first time I ever stole, and 
this shall be the last ; " and with that she told him how 
it had gone with her, and what the Prince had said. 

A few days after Hacon Grizzlebeard came home 
at even, and said, — 

"To-morrow I must stay at home and mind the 
babe, for they are going to kill a pig at the palace, and 
you must help to make the sausages." 
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^^ I make saosages I " said the Princess ; ^ I can't 
do any such thing. I have eaten sausages often enough ; 
but as to making them, I never made one in my life." 

Well, there was no help for it ; the Prince had said 
it, and go she must. As for not knowing how, she was 
only to do what the others did, and at the same time 
Hacon bade her steal some sausages for him. 

"Nay, but I can't steal them," she said; "you 
know how it went last time." 

" Well, you can learn to steal ; who knows but you 
may have better luck next time," said Hacon Grizzle- 
beard. 

When she was well on her way, Hacon ran by a 
short cut, reached the palace long before her, threw off 
his skin cloak and false beard, and stood in the kitchen 
with his royal robes before she came in. So the 
Princess stood by when the pig was killed, and made 
sausages with the rest, and did as Hacon bade her, and 
stuffed her pockets full of sausages. But when she 
was about to go home at even, the Prince said — 

"This beggar's wife was long-fingered last time; 
we may as weU just see if she hasn't carried anything 
off." 

So he began to thrust his hands into her pockets, 
and when he found the sausages he was in a great rage 
again, and made a great to do, threatening to send for 
the constable and put her into the cage. 

" Oh, God bless your royal highness ; do let me off ! 
The beggar made me do it," she said, and wept bitterly. 

" Well," said Hacon, " you ought to smart for it ' 
but for the beggar's sake you shall be forgiven." 



When she was gone, he changed his clothes agam, 
ran by the short cut, and when she reached the cabin, 
there he was before her. Then she told him the whole 
story, and swore, through thick and thiQ, it should be 
the last time he got her to do such a thiug. 

Kow, it feU out a Httle time after, when the man 
came back from the palace, he said — 

" Our Prince is going to be married, but the bride 
is sick, so that the tailor can't measure her for her wed- 
dmg gown. So the Prince's wiU is, that you should go 
up to the palace and be measured instead of the bride ; 
for he says you are just the same height and shape. 
But after you have been measured, mind you don't go 
away ; you can stand about, you know, and when the 
tailor cuts out the gown, you can snap up the largest 
pieces, and bring them home for a waistcoat for me." 

" Nay, but I can't steal," she said ; " besides you 
know how it went last time." 

" You can learn then," said Hacon, " and you may 
have better luck, perhaps." 

She thought it bad, but still she went and did as 
she was told. She stood by while the tailor was cut- 
ting out the gown, and she swept down all the biggest 
scraps, and stuffed them into her pockets ; and when 
she was going away, the Prince said — 

" We may as well see if this old girl has not been 
long-fingered this time too." 

So he began to feel and search her pockets, and 
when he found the pieces he was in a rage, and began 
to stamp and scold at a great rate, while she wept and 
said, — 
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S> it went a«;'v ; 1^ i6 it istai i«-tie I:*a>:re. and when 
ane ar^c ''lai^k &> tlie •rx:in. :sie btrtr-rar was tliere before 
her, 

^ O'ru Heav^^ heir- me," she said : *• voa niH be 
the ^i'TAtri ot* me ;^ ia^C bv TTTAk-^Vx m.e ni*xhirig bat 
what a wi'-rked. Tlie Prince was in sncK & towerin^: 
racsf*^ that ne tiirea£cne«i me b«>tK with the coiL&tdkble 
and ca^re,*' 

Sornfrrirne after Hacoa eame home to the nbin at 
evfrn and said — 

^ XoWy the Prince's will is* that Ton ghoold go up 
Up thf. palarre and stand for the bride, old lass ! for the 
bride ia Btill feick, and keeps her bed ; but he wonH 
[>nt off the wedding ; and he savs, yon are so like her, 
ttiat no OTie conld tell one from the other ; so to-morrow 
jon mnst get ready to go to the palace." 

♦* I think jrouVe lost your wits, both the Prince and 
yon/' fjaid she. " Do yon think I look fit to stand in 
tlie bride's place ? look at me ! Can any b^gar^s tmll 
look worse than I ? " 

" Well, the Prince said yon were to go, and so go 
yoti must,'' said Hacon Grizzlebeard. 

Tlicrc was no help for it, go she mnst ; and when 
Piho reached the palace, they dressed her out so finely 
that no princess ever looked so smart. 

The bridal train went to chnrch, where she stood 
for the bride, and when they came back, there was 
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dancing and merriment in the palace. Bnt just as she 
was in the midst of dancing with the Prince, she saw a 
gleam of light throngh the window, and lo ! the cabin 
by the wood-side was all one bright flame. 

" Oh I the beggar, and the babe, and the cabin," 
she screamed out, and was jnst going to faint. 

'' Here is the beggar, and there is the babe, and so 
let the cabin bum away," said Hacon Grizzlebeard. 

Then she knew him again, and after that the mirth 
and merriment b^an in right earnest ; but since that 
I have never heard tell anything more about them. 



BOOTS, WHO MADE THE PEINOESS SAT, 

« THAT'S A STOKT." 

Onoe on a time there was a king who had a daugh- 
ter, and she was such a dreadful story-teller that the 
lil;.e of her was not to be found far or near. So the 
king gave out, that if any one could teU such a string 
of lies as would get her to say, " That's a story," he 
should have her to wife, and half the kingdom besides. 
"Well, many came, as you may fancy, to try their luck, 
for every one would have been very glad to have the 
Princess, to say nothing of the kingdom ; but they all 
cut a sorry figure, for the Princess was so given to 
story-telling, that all their lies went in at one ear and 
out of the other. Among the rest, came three brothers 
to try their luck, and the two elder went first, but they 
fared no better than those who had gone before them. 
Last of all the third, Boots, set off and foxmd the 
Princess in the farm-yard. 

"Good morning," he said, "and thank you for 
nothing." 

" Good morning," said she, " and the same to you." 



Then she went on — 

" Ton haven't such a fine farm-yard as obtb, III be 
bonnd ; for when two shepherds stand, one at each end 
of it, and blow their ram's horns, the one can't hear the 
other," 

" Haven't we though ! " answered Boots ; " onrs is 
far bigger ; for when a cow begins to go with calf at 
one end of it, she doesn't get to the other end before 
the time to drop her calf is come." 

" I dare say ! " said the Princess. " "Well, bnt yon 
haven't such a big ox, after all, as ours yonder ; for 
when two men sit, one on each horn, they can't tonch 
each other with a twenty-foot rule." 

" Stuff I " said Boots ; " is that all ? why, we have 
an ox who is so big, that when two men sit, one on 
each horn, and each blows his great mountam trumpet, 
they can't hear one another." 

" I dare say ! " said the Princess ; " but you haven't 
so much milk as we, Fll be bound ; for we milk our 
kine into great pails, and carry them in-doors, and 
empty them into great tubs, and so we make great, 
great cheeses." 

"Oh! you do, do you?" said Boots. "Well, we 
milk ours into great tubs, and then we put them in 
carts and drive them in-doors, and' then we turn them 
out into great brewing-vats, and so we make cheeses as 
big as a great house. We had, too, a dun mare to 
tread the cheese well together when it was making; 
but once she tumbled down into the cheese, and we 
lost her ; and after we had eaten at this cheese seven 
years, we came upon a great dun mare, alive and kick- 
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ing. Welly once after that I was going to drive this mare 
to the mill, and her back-bone snapped in two ; but I 
wasn't put out, not I, for I took a spruce sapling, and 
put it into her for a back-bone, and she had no other 
back-bone all the while we had her. But the sapling 
grew up into such a tall tree, that I climbed right up 
to heaven by it, and when I got there, I saw the Virgin 
Mary sitting and spinning the foam of the sea into 
pig's-bristle ropes ; but just then the spruce-fir broke 
short oflP, and I couldn't get down again ; so the Virgin 
Mary let me down by one of the ropes, and down I 
slipped straight into a fox's hole, and who should sit 
there but my mother and your father cobbling shoes ; 
and just as I stepped in, my mother gave your father 
such a box on the ear, that it made his whiskers curl." 

" That's a story I " said the Princess ; " my father 
never did any such thing in all his bom days ! " 

So Boots got the Princess to wife, and half the 
kingdom besides. 



THE GIAJST WHO HAD NO HE A TIT QT HIS 

BODY. 

Onoe on a time there was a king who had seven sons, 
and he loved them so much that he could never bear 
to be without them all at once, but one must always be 
with him. Now, when they were grown up, six were 
to set off to Woo, but as for the youngest, his father 
kept him at home, and the others were to bring back a 
princess for him to the palace. So the king gave the 
six the finest clothes you ever set eyes on, so fine that 
the light gleamed from them a long way off, and each 
had his horse, which cost many, many hundred dollars, 
and so they set off. Now, when they had been to 
many palaces, and seen many princesses, at last they 
came to a king who had six daughters; such lovely 
king's daughters they had never seen, and so they fell 
to wooing them, each one, and when they had got them 
for sweethearts, they set off home again, but they quite 
forgot that they were to bring back with them a sweet- 
heart for Boots, their brother, who stayed at home, for 
they, were over head and ears in love with their own 
sweethearts. 
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But when they had gone a good bit on their way, 
they passed close by a steep hUl-side, like a wall, where 
the giant's honse was, and there came the giant out, 
and set his eyes upon them, and turned them all into 
stone, princes and princesses and all. ISoWj the king 
waited and waited for his six sons, but the more he 
waited, the longer they stayed away ; so he fell into 
great trouble, and said he should never know what it 
was to be glad again. 

" And if I had not you left," he said to Boots, " I 
would live no longer, so full of sorrow am I for the loss 
of your brothers." 

"Well, but now I've been thinking to ask your 
leave to set out and find them again ; that's what I'm 
thinking of," said Boots. 

" Nay, nay I " said his father ; " that leave you shall 
never get, for then you would stay away too." 

But Boots had set his heart upon it ; go he would ; 
and he begged and prayed so long that the king was 
forced to let him go. Now, you must know the king 
had no other horse to give Boots but an old broken- 
down jade, for his six other sons and their train had 
carried off aU his horses ; but Boots did not care a piQ 
for that, he sprang up on his sorry old steed. 

" Farewell, father," said he ; " I'll come back, never 
fear, and like enough I shaU bring my six brothers 
back with me ; " and with that he rode off. 

So, when he had ridden a while, he came to a 
Baven, which lay in the road and flapped its wings, 
and was not able to get out of the way, it was so 
starved. 
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" Oh, dear friend," Baid the Baven, " give me a lit- 
tle food, and I'll help you again at your ntmost need." 

" I haven't mnch food," said the Prince, '* and I 
don't see how yon'U ever be able to help me mnch ; 
but still I can spare you a little. I see you want it." 

80 he gave the raven some of the food he had 
brought with him. 

Now, when he had gone a bit further, he came to 
a brook, and in the brook lay a great Salmon, which 
had got upon a dry place, and dashed itself about, and 
could not get into the water again. 

Oh, dear friend," said the Salmon to the Prince ; 
" help me out into the water again, and Pll help you 
again at your utmost need." 

" Well ! " said the Prince, " the help you'll give me 
will not be great, I daresay, but it's a pity you should 
lie there and choke ;" and with that he shot the fish 
out into the stream again. 

After that he went a long, long way, and there met 
him a Wolf, which was so famished that it lay and 
crawled along the road on its belly. 

" Dear £riend, do let me have your horse," said the 
Wolf; " Pm so hungry that the wind whistles through 
miy ribs ; Pve had nothing to eat these two years." 

"No," said Boots, "this will never do; first I 
came to a raven, and I was forced to give him my 
food ; next I came to a salmon, and him I had to help 
into the water again ; and now you will have my horse. 
It can't be done,- that it can't, for then I should have 
nothing to ride on." 

"Nay, dear friend, but you can help me," said 
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Orayl^B, the wolf; " you ctm ride upon my baek, and 
I'll help you again in your utmoBt need." 

" Well 1 the help I shall get from you will not be 
great, I'll be bound," said the Prince ; " but you may 
take my horse, since you are so pressing." 

So when the wolf had eaten the horse, Boots took 
the bit and put it into the wolfs jaw, and laid the 
saddle on his back ; and now the wolf was so strong, 
after what he had got inside, that he set off with the 
Prince like nothing. So fast he had never ridden 
before. 

" When we have gone a bit farther," said Graylegs, 
" I'll show you the Giant's house." 

So after a while they came to it. 

" See, here is the Giant's house," said the wolf; 
" and see, here are your six brothers, whom the Giant 
has turned into stone ; and see, here are their six brides, 
and away yonder is the door, and in at that door you 
must go." 

" Nay, but I daren't go in," said the Prince ; "he'll 
take my life." 

"Nol nol" said the wolf; "when you get in 
you'll find a princess, and she'll tdl you what to do 
to make an end of the Giant. Only mind and do as 
she bids you." 

Well! Boots went in, but, truth to say, he was 
very much afraid. When he came in the Giant was 
away, but in one of the rooms sat the Princess, just as 
the wolf had said, and so lovely a princess Boots had 
never yet set eyes on. 

" Oh I heaven help you I whence have you come ? " 
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Baid the PrinceBs, aa she saw him ; ^' it will Purely be 
your death. ISo one can make an end of the Giant 
who lives here, for he has no heart in his body." 

" Well I well ! '' said Boots ; " but now that I am 
here, I may as well try what I can do with him ; and 
I will see if I can't free my brothers, who are standing 
tamed to stone out of doors ; and you, too, I wiU try 
to save, that I will." 

" Well, if you must, you must," said the Princess ; 
^^ and so let us see if we can't hit on a plan. Just 
creep under the bed yonder, and mind and listen to 
what he and I talk about. But, pray, do lie as still as 
a mouse." 

So he crept under the bed, and he had scarce got 
well underneath it, before the Giant came. 

" Ha ! " roared the Giant, " what a smell of Chris- 
tian blood there is in the house I " 

" Yes, I know there is," said the Princess, " for there 
came a magpie flying with a man's bone, and let it 
fall down the chimney. I made all the haste I coidd 
to get it out, but all one can do, the smeU doesn't go 
off so soon." 

So the Giant said no more about it, and when night 
came, they went to. bed. After they had lain awhile, 
the Princess said, — 

" There is one thing Fd be so glad to ask you about, 
if I only dared." 

" What thing is that ? " asked the Giant. 

" Only where it is you keep your heart, since you 
don't carry it about you," said the Princess. 

" Ah 1 that's a thing you've no business to ask 
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about ; but if jou most know, it lies under the door* 
Bill," said the Giant. 

^^ Ho ! ho I " Bidd Boots to himself under the bed, 
" then we'll soon see if we can't find it." 

Next morning the Giant got up cruelly early, and 
strode off to the wood ; but he was hardly out of the 
house before Boots and the Princess set to work to 
look under the door-sill for his heart; but the more 
they dug, and the more they hunted, the more they 
couldn't find it. 

^^ He has baulked us this time," said the Princess, 
" but we'll try him once more." 

So she picked all the prettiest flowers she could 
find, and strewed them over the door-sUl, which they 
had laid in its right place again ; and when the time 
came for the Giant to come home again. Boots crept 
under the bed. Just as he was well under, back came 
the Giant. 

Snuff — snuff, went the Giant's nose. "My eyes 
and limbs, what a smell of Ohristian blood there is in 
here," said he. 

"I know there is," said the Princess, "for there 
came a magpie flying with a man's bone in his biU, 
and let it fall down the chimney. I made as much 
haste as I could to get it out, but I daresay it's that 
you smell." 

So the Giant held his peace, and said no more about 
it. A little while after, he asked who it was that had 
strewed flowers about the door-sill. 

" Oh, I, of course," said the Princess. 
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" And, pray, what's the meaning of all this," said 
the Giant, 

" Ah I " said the Princess, " I'm so fond of you that 
I couldn't help strewing thena, when I knew that your 
heart lay under there." * 

" You don't say so," said the Giant ; " but after all 
it doesn't lie there at all." 

So when they went to bed again in the evening, the 
Princess asked the Giant again where his heart was, for 
she said she would so like to know. 

" Well," said the Giant, " if you must know, it lies 
away yonder in the cupboard against the wall." 

" So, so ! " thought Boots and the Princess ; " then 
we'll soon try to find it." 

Next morning the Giant was away early, and strode 
off to the wood, and so soon as he was gone Boots and 
the Princess were in the cupboard hunting for his 
heart, but the more they sought for it, the less they 
found it. 

" Well," said the Princess, " we'll just try him once 
more." 

So she decked out the cupboard with flowers and 
garlands, and when the time came for the Giant to come 
home. Boots crept under the bed again. 

Then back came the Giant. 

Snuff — ^snuff! "My eyes and limbs, what a smell 
of Christian blood there is in here ! " 

" I know there is," said the Princess, " for a little 

while since there came a magpie flying with a man's 

bone in his bill, and let it fall down the chimney. I 

made all the haste I could to get it out of the house 

3 
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•gain ; but after all mj paixiB, I darefiay it's that you 
gmell." 

When the Giant heard that he said no more about 
it ; but a little while after, he saw how the cupboard 
was all decked about with flowers and garlands ; so he 
asked who it was that had done that? Who could it be 
but the Princess. 

^^ And, pray, what's the meaning of all this tom- 
foolery } " asked the Giant. 

" Oh, Pm so fond of you, I couldn't help doing it 
when I knew that your heart lay there," said the Prin- 
cess. 

^^ How can you be so silly as to belieye any such 
thing } " said the Giant. 

^^ Oh yes ; how can I help belieying it, when you 
say it," said the Princess. 

^^ Your a goose," said the Giant ; ^^ where my heart 
is, you will never come." 

" Well," said the Princess ; " but for all that, 'twould 
be such a pleasure to know where it really lies." 

Then the poor Giant could hold out no longer, but 
was forced to say, — 

^^ Far, far away in a lake lies an island ; on that 
island stands a church ; in that church is a weU ; in 
that weU swims a duck ; in that duck there is an egg, 
and in that egg there lies my heart, — ^you darling I " 

In the morning early, while it was still grey dawn, 
the Giant strode off to the wood. 

" Tes I now I must set off too," said Boots ; " if I 
only knew how to find the way." He took a long, long 
farewcU of the Princess, and when he got out of the 
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Gianfg door, there gtood fhe Wolf waitmg for Iiim. So 
Boots told him all that had happened mside the house, 
and said now he wished to ride to the well in the 
chnrch, if he only knew the way. So the Wolf bade 
him jnmp on his back, he'd soon find the way ; and 
away they went, till the wind whistled after them, over 
hedge and field, over hill and dale. After they had 
trayeUed many, many days, they came at last to the 
lake. Then the Prince did not know how to get oyer 
it, but the Wolf bade him only not be afraid, bnt stick 
on, and so he jumped into the lake with the Prince on 
his back, and swam oyer to the island. So they came 
to the chnrch ; but the church keys hnng high, high 
up on the top of the tower, and at first the Prince did 
not know how to get them down. 

" Yon must call on the rayen," said the Wolf. 

So the Prince called on the rayen, and immediately 
the rayen came, and flew up and fetched the keys, and 
eo the Prince got into the chnrch. Bnt when he came 
to the weU, there lay the duck, and swam .about back- 
wards and forwards, just as the Giant had said. So the 
Prince stood and coaxed it and coaxed it, till it came 
to him, and he grasped it in his hand ; but just as he 
liflied it up from the water the duck dropped the egg 
into the well, and then Boots was beside himself to 
know how to get it out again. 

"Well, now you must call on the salmon, to be 
sure," said the Wolf; and the king's son called on the 
salmon, and the salmon came and fetched up the egg 
fix>m the bottom of the well. 
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Thea the Wolf told him to squeeze the ^g, and as 
soon as ever he squeezed it the Giant screamed out. 

" Squeeze it again," said the Wolf ; and when the 
Prince did so, the Giant screamed still more piteousl^, 
and begged and prayed so prettily to be spared, saying 
he would do all^hat the Prince wished if he would only 
not squeeze his heart in two. 

" Tell him, if he will restore to life again your six 
brothers and their brides, whom he has turned to stone, 
you will spare his life," said the Wolf. Yes, the Giant 
was ready to do that, and he turned the six brothers 
into king's sons again, and their brides into king's 
daughters. 

" Now, squeeze the egg in two," said the Wolf. So 
Boots squeezed the egg to pieces, and the Giant burst 
at once. 

Now J when he had made an end of the Giant, Boots 
rode back again on the Wolf to the Giant's house, and 
there stood all his six brothers alive and merry, with 
their brides. Then Boots went into the hill-side after 
his bride, and so they all set off home again to their 
father's house. And you may fancy how glad the old 
king was when he saw all his seven sons come back, 
each with his bride ; — '^ But the loveliest bride of all was 
the bride of Boots, after all," said the king, '' and he 
shall sit uppermost at the table, with her by his side." 

So he sent out, and called a great wedding-feast, 
and the mirth was both loud and long, and if they have 
not done feasting, why, they are still at it. 



THE FOX AS HEEDSMAN. • 

Once on a time there was a woman who went out to 
hire a herdsman, and she met a bear. 

" Whither away. Goody? " said Bruin. 

" Oh, I'm going out to hire a herdsman," answered 
the woman. 

" Why not have me for a herdsman?" said Bruin. 

" WeU, why not," said the woman. " If you only 
knew how to call the flock ; just let me hear ? " 

" OW, OW ! " growled the bear. 

" No, no ! I won't have you," said the woman, as 
soon as she heard him say that, and off she went on 
her way. 

So, when she had gone a bit further, she met a 
wolf. 

« Whither away. Goody ? " asked the Wolf. 

"Oh 1 " said she, "I'm going out to hire a herds- 
man." 

" Why not have me for a herdsman ? " said the 
Wolf. 

" Well, why not ? if you can only call the flock ; let 
me hear ? " said she. 

" TJh, uh ! " said the Wolf. 
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^TSOj no 1 " Baid the woman ; ^^ joull never do fw 



me." 



Well, after ahe had gone a while longer, she met a 
fox. 

" Whither away, GJoody t " asked the Fox. 

^^ Oh, I'm just going out to hire a herdsman," said 
the woman. 

^^ WI17 not haye me for yonr herdsman } " asked 
the Fox. 

**Well, why not?" said she; "if you only knew 
how to call the flock ; let me heart" 

" Dil-dal*holom," sung out the Fox, in such a fine 
dear voice. 

" Yes ; Fll have you for my herdsman," said the 
woman ; and so she set the Fox to herd her flock. 

The first day the Fox was herdsman he ate up all 
the woman's goats ; the next day he made an end ci 
all her sheep ; and the third day he ate up all her kine. 
80, when he came home at even, the woman asked what 
he had done with all her flocks ? 

"OhI" said the Fox, "their skulls are in the stream, 
and their bodies in the holt." 

Now, the Goody stood and churned when the Fox 
said this, but she thought she might as well step out 
and see after her flock ; and while she was away the 
Fox crept into the chum and ate up the cream. 80 
when Goody came back and saw that, she fell into 
such a rage, that she snatched up the little morsel of 
the cream that was left, and threw it at the fox as he 
ran off, so that he got a dab of it on the end of his tail, 
and that's the reason why the fox has a white tip to 
his brush. 



THE MASTEBMATD. 

Okob on a time there was a king who had several sons 
— ^I don't know how many there were — but the youngs 
est had no rest at home, for nothing else would please 
him' but to go out into the world and try his luck, and 
after a long time the king was forced to give him leave 
to go. Now, after he had travelled some days, he came 
one night to a Giant's house, and there he got a place 
in the Giant's service. In the momiog the Giant went 
off to herd his goats, and as he left the yard, he told 
the Prince to clean out the stable ; ^^ and i^ter you have 
done that, you needn't do anything else tonday; for 
you must know that it is aa easy master you have come 
to. But what is set you to do you must do well, and 
you musn't think of going into any of the rooms which 
are beyond that in which you slept, for if you -do I'll 
take your life." 

^^Sure enough, it is an easy master I have got," 
said the Prince to himself, as he walked up and down 
the room, and carolled and sang, for he thought there 
was plenty of time to clean out the stable. 

^^ But still it would be good fun just to peep into 
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his other rooms, for there must be something in them 
which he is afraid lest I should see, since he won't give 
me leave to go in." 

So he went into the first room, and there was a pot 
boiling, but the Prince saw no fire underneath it. I 
wonder what is inside it, he thought ; and then he 
dipped a lock of his hair into it, and the hair seemed 
as if it were all turned to copper. 

" What a dainty broth," he said ; " if one tasted it, 
he'd look grand inside his gullet ; " and with that he 
went into the next room. There, too, was a pot hang- 
ing by a hook, which bubbled and boiled ; but th^e 
was no fire under that eith^. 

" I may as well try this too," said the Prince, aS he 
put another lock into the pot, and it came out all 
silvered. 

" They haven't such rich broth in my father's house," 
said the Prince ; " but it all depends on how it tastes," 
and with that he went on into the third room. There, 
too, hung a pot, and boiled just as he had seen in the two 
other rooms, and the Prince had a mind to try this too, 
so he dipped a lock of hair into it, and it came out 
gilded, so that the light gleamed from it. 

" ' Worse and worse,' said the old wife ; but I say, 
better and better," said the Prince ; " but if he boils 
gold here, I wonder what he boils in yonder." 

He thought he might as well see ; so he went through 
the door into the fourth room. Well, there was no pot 
in there, but there was a Princess seated on a bench, 
so lovely that the Prince had never seen anything like 
her in his bom days. 
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" Oh ! in Heaven's name," she said, " what do you 
want here i " 

" I got a place here yesterday," said the Prince. 

" A place, indeed ! Heaven help you out of it." 

" Well, after all, I think I've got an easy master ; 
he hasn't set me much to do to-day, for after I have 
cleaned out the stable, my day's work is over." 

" Yes, but how will you do it," she said ;• " for if 
you set to work to clean it like other folk, ten pitch- 
forks full will come in for every one you toss out. But I 
will teach you how to set to work ; you must turn the 
fork upside down, and toss with the handle, and then 
all the dung will fly out of itself. 

" Yes, he would be sure to do that," said the Prince ; 
and so he sat there the whole day, for he and the Prin- 
cess were soon great friends, and had made up then- 
noinds to have one another, and so the first day of his 
service with the Giant was not long, you may fancy. 
But when the evening drew on, she said 'twould be as 
well if he got the stable cleaned out before the Giant 
came home ; and when he went to the stable he thought 
he would just see if what she had said were true, and 
BO he began to work like the grooms in his father's 
stable ; but he soon had enough of that, for he had not 
worked a minute before the stable was so fuU of dung 
that he hadn't room to stand. Then he did as the 
Princess bade him, and turned up the fork and worked 
with the handle, and lo ! in a trice the stable was as 
clean as if it had been scoured.. And when he had 
done his work, he went back into the room where the 
Giant had given him leave to be, and began to walk up 
3* 
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and down, and to carol and Bing. 80 after a bit, home 
came the Giant with his goats. 

^ Hare yon cleaned the stable I " asked the Giant. 

^^Yes, now it's all right and tight, master," an- 
swered the Prince. 

^^Fll soon see if it is," growled the Giant, and 
strode off to the stable, where he fonnd it jnst as the 
Prince had said. 

^^ You've been talking to my Mastemudd, I can 
see," said the Giant; ^^for you've not sucked this 
knowledge out of your own breast." 

^^ Mastermaid ! " said the Prince, who looked as 
stupid as an owl, ^^ what sort of thing is that, master I 
Fd be very glad to see it." 

" Well, well I " said the Giant ; " you'll see her soon 
enough." 

Next day the Giant set off with his goats again, and 
before he went he told the Prince to fetch home his 
horse, which was out at grass on the hillnside, and when 
he had done that he might rest all the day. 

^^ For you must know, it is an easy master you have 
come to," said the Giant ; ^^ but if you go into any of 
the rooms I spoke of yesterday, Fll wring your head off." 

So off he went with his flock of goats. 

^^ An easy master you are indeed," said the Prince ; 
^^ but for all that. 111 just go in and have a chat with 
your Mastermaid ; may be she'U be as soon mine as 
yours." So he went in to her, and she asked him what 
he had to do that day. 

" Oh 1 nothing to be afraid of," said he ; " Fve only 
to go up to the hiQ-side to fetch his horse." 
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" Very well, and how will you set about it ! " 

^^ WeU, for that matter, there's no great art- in rid- 
ing a horse home. I fancy Fve ridden fresher horses 
before now," said the Prince. 

^ Ah, bat this isn't so easy a task as you think ; 
but 111 teach you how to do it. When you get near 
it, fire and flame will come out of its nosl^ils, as out of 
a tar barrel ; but look out, and take the bit which hangs 
behind the door yonder, and throw it right into his 
jaws, and he will grow so tame that you may do what 
you like with him." 

Yes ! the Prince would mind and do that ; and 
so he sat in there the whole day, talking and chattering 
with the Mastermaid about one thing and another, but 
they always came back to how happy they would be 
if they could only have one another, and get well away 
from the Giant; and, to tell the truth, the Prince 
would have clean forgotten both the horse and the hill- 
side, if the Mastermaid hadn't put him in mind of 
them when eyening drew on, telling him he had better 
set out to fetch the horse before the Giant came home. 
So he set off, and took the bit which hung in the comer, 
ran up the lull, and it wasn't long brfore he met the 
horse, with fire and flame streaming out of its nostrils. 
But he watched his time, and, as the horse came open- 
jawed up to him, he threw the bit into its mouth, and 
it stood as quiet as a lamb. After that it was no great 
matter to ride it home and put it up, you may fancy ; 
and then the Prince went into his room again, and 
began to carol and sing. 
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80 the Giant came home again at even with his 
goats ; iuid the first words he said were, — 

" Have you brought my horse down from the hill i '^ 

" Yes, master, that I have," said the Prince ; " and 
a better horse I never bestrode ; but for all that I rode 
him straight home, and put him up safe and sound." 

^' m soon see to that," said the Giant, and ran out 
to the stable, and there stood the horse just as the 
Prince had said. 

" You've talked to my Mastermaid, Fll be bound, 
for you haven't sucked this out of your own breast," 
said the Giant again. 

^^ Yesterday master talked of this Mastermaid, and 
to-day it's the same story," said the Prince, who pre- 
tended to be silly and stupid. " Bless you, master ! 
why don't you show me the thing at once ? I should so 
like to see it only once in my life." 

« Oh, if that's aU," said the Giant, « you'll see her 
soon enough." 

The third day, at dawn, the Giant went off to the 
wood again with his goats; but before he went he 
said to the Prince, — 

" To-day you must go to Hell and fetch my fire-tax. 
When you have done that you can rest yourself all 
day, for you must know it is an easy master you have 
come to ; " and with that off he went. 

" Easy master, indeed ! " said the Prince. " You 
may be easy, but you set me hard tasks all the same. 
But I may as well see if I can find your Mastermaid, 
as you call her. I daresay she'll tell me what to do ; " 
and so in he went to her again. 
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So when the Maetermaid asked what the Giant had 

set him to do that day, he told her how he was to go 
to Hell and fetch the fire-tax. 

" And how will you set about it ? " asked the Mas- 
termaid. 

" Oh, that you must teU me," said the Prince. " I 
have never been to Hell in my life ; and even if I 
knew the way, I don't know how much I am to ask 
for." 

" Well, rU soon tell you," said Mastermaid ; " you 
must go to the steep rock away yonder, under the hill- 
side, and take the club that lies there, and knock on the 
face of the rock. Then there will come out one all 
glistening with fire ; to him you must tell your errand ; 
and when he asks you how much you wiU have, mind 
you say, as much as I can carry." 

Yes ; he would be sure to say that ; so he sat in 
there with the Mastermaid all that day too ; and though 
evening drew on, he would have sat there till now had 
not the Mastermaid put him in mind that it was high 
time to be off to HeU to fetch the Giant's fire-tax be- 
fore he came home. So he went on his way, and did 
just as the Mastermaid had told him ; and when he 
reached the rock, he took up the club and gave a great 
thump. Then the rock opened, and out came one 
whose face glistened, and out of whose eyes and nostrils 
flew sparks of fire. 

" What is your will ? " said he. 

" Oh ! I'm only come from the Giant to fetch his 
fire-tax," said the Prince. 

" How much will you have then ? " said the other. 
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^^I never wish for more tiian I am able to carry," 
•udthePrmce. 

'^ Lucky for yon that yon did not aak for a whole 
cartrload/' said he who came ont of the rock ; ^^ but 
come now into the rock with me, and yon shall 
have it." 

So the Prince went in with him, and yon may fancy 
what heaps and heaps of gold and silver he saw lying 
in there, jnst like stones in a gravel-pit ; and he got a 
load jnst as big as he was able to cany, and set off 
home with it. [Now, when the Giant came home with 
his goats at even, the Prince went into his room, and 
began to carol and sing as he had done the evenings 
before. 

^^ Have yon been to Hell after my fire-tax?" roared 
the Giant. 

" Oh, yes ; that I have, master," answered the 
Prince. 

" Where have yon put it ? " said the Giant. 

*^ There stands the sack on the bench yonder," said 
the Prince. 

^^ Fll soon see to that," said the Giant, who strode 
off to the bench, and there he saw the sack so fnH that 
the gold and silver dropped ont on the floor as soon as 
ever he nntied the string. 

^^ Yon've been talking to my Mastermaid, that I can 
see," said the Giant ; " but if you have, Fll wring your 
head off." 

" Mastermaid I " said the Prince ; " yesterday mas- 
ter talked of this Mastermaid, and to day he talks of 
her again, and the day before yesterday it was the 
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same stoiy. I only wish I could see what sort of thing 
she is; that I do." 

" Well, well, wait till to-morrow," said the Giant, 
^^ and th^i I'll take you in to her myself." 

^^ Thank you kindly, master," said the Prince; 
" but it's only a joke of master's. Til be bound." 

So next day the Giant took him into the Master- 
maid, and said to her, — 

^^ Kow, you must cut his throat, and boil him in the 
great big pot you wot of; and when the broth is ready, 
just give me a calL" 

After that, he laid him down on the bench to sleep, 
and began to snore so, that it sounded like thunder on 
the hills. 

So the Mastermaid took a knife and cut the Prince 
in his little finger, and let three drops of blood fall on 
a three-legged stool ; and after that she took all the old 
rags, and soles of shoes, and all the rubbish she could lay 
hands on, and put them into the pot; and then she 
filled a chest fiill of ground gold, and took a lump of 
salt, and a flask of water that hung' behind the door, 
and she took, besides, a golden apple, and two golden 
chickens, and off she set with the Prince from the 
Giant's house as fast as they could ; and when they had 
gone a little way, they came to the sea, and after that 
they sailed over the sea ; but where they got the ship 
from, I have never heard tell. 

So when the Giant had slumbered a good bit, he 
began to stretch himself as he lay on the bench, and 
called out, ^^ Will it be soon done ? " 
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^^ Only just begOB," answered the first drop of blood 
on the stool. 

So the Giant lay down to sleep again, and slum- 
bered a long, long time. At last he began to toss about 
a little, and cried out, — 

" Do you hear what I say ; wiU it be soon done ? " 
but he did not look up this time any more than the 
first, for he was still half asleep. 

" Half done," said the second drop of blood. 

Then the Giant thought again it was the Master- 
maid, so he turned over on his other side, and fell 
asleep again ; and when he had gone on sleeping for 
many hours, he began to stir and stretch his old bones, 
and to call out, — 

" Isn't it done yet ? " 

" Done to a turn," said the third drop of blood. 

Then the Giant rose up and began to rub his eyes, 
but he couldn't see who it was that was talking to him, 
so he searched and called for the Mastermaid, but no 
one answered. 

" Ah, well ! I daresay she's just run out of doors 
for a bit," he thought, and took up a spoon and went 
up to the pot to taste the broth ; but he found nothing 
but shoe-soles, and rags, and such stuff, and it was all 
boiled up together, so that he couldn't tell which was 
thick and which was thin. As soon as he saw this, he 
could tell how things had gone, and he got so angry 
that he scarce knew which leg to stand upon. Away 
he went after the Prince and the Mastermaid, till the 
wind whistled behind him ; but before long, he came 
to the water and couldn't cross it. 
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" Never mind," he said ; " I know a cure for this. 
I've only got to call on my stream-Bucker." 

So he called on his stream-sucker, and he came and 
stooped down, and took one, two, three gulps ; and 
then the water fell so much in the sea, that the Oiant 
could see the Mastermaid and the Prince sailing in 
their ship. 

" Now, you must cast out the lump of salt," said 
the Mastermaid. 

So the Prince threw it overboard, and it grew up 
into a mountain so high, right across the sea, that the 
Giant couldn't pass it, and the stream-sucker couldn't 
help him by swilling any more water. 

" Never mind ! " cried the Giant ; " there's a cure 
for this too." So he called on his hill-borer to come 
and bore through the mountain, that the stream-sucker 
might creep through and take another swill ; but just 
as they had made a hole through the hill, and the 
stream-sucker was about to drink, the Mastermaid told 
the Prince to throw overboard a drop or two out of the 
flask, and then the sea was just as full as ever, and 
before the stream-sucker could take another gulp, they 
reached the land and were saved from the Giant. 

So they made up their minds to go home to the 
Prince's father, but the Prince would not hear of the 
Mastermaid's walking, for he thought it seemly neither 
for her nor for him. 

" Just wait here ten minutes," he said, " while I 
go home after the seven horses which stand in my 
father's stall. It's no great way off, and I shan't be 
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long about it ; but I will not hear of mj sweatheart 
walking to my father's palace." 

'^ Ah I '' said the Mastermaid, ^^ pray don't leave 
me, for if you onoe get home to the palace, you'll for- 
get me outright ; I know you will." 

" Oh I " said he, " how can I forget you ; you with 
whom I have gone through so much, and whom I love 
so dearly ? " 

There was no help for it, he must and would go 
home to fetch the coach and seven horses, and she was 
to wait for him by the sea-side. So at last the Master- 
maid was forced to let him have his way; she only 
said, — 

^^ [Now, when you get home, don't stop so much as 
to say good day to any one, but go straight to the sta- 
ble and put to the horses, and drive back as quick as 
you can ; for they will all come about you ; but do as 
though you did not see them ; and above all things, 
mind you do not taste a morsel of food, for if you do, 
we shall both come to grief." 

All this the Prince promised ; but he thought all 
the time there was little fear of his forgetting her. 

iNow, just as he came home to the palace, one of his 
brothers was thiTikiTig of holding his bridal feast, and 
the bride, and all her kith and kin, were just come to 
the palace. So they all thronged round him, and 
asked about this thing and that, and wanted him to go 
in with them ; but he made as though he did not see 
them, and went straight to the stall and got out the 
horses, and began to put them too. And when they 
saw they could not get him to go in, they came out to 
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him with meat and drink, and the beat of eTetything 
they had got ready for the feast ; but the Prince would 
not taste so much aa a crumb, and put to as fast as he 
could. At last the bride's sister rolled an apple across 
the yard to him, saying — 

^^ Well, if you won't eat anything else, you may as 
well take a bite of this, for you must be both hungry 
and thirsty after so long a journey." 

So he took up the apple and bit a piece out of it ; 
but he had scarce done so, before he forgot the Master- 
maid, and how he was to drive back for her. 

^^ Wen, I think I must be mad," he said ; ^^ what 
am I to do with this coach and horses ? " 

So he put the horses up again, and went along with 
the others into the palace, and it was soon settled that 
he should hare the bride's sister, who had rolled the 
apple oyer to him. 

There sat the Mastermaid by the sea-shore, and 
waited and waited for the Prince, but no Prince came ; 
so at last she went up from the shore, and after she had 
gone a bit she came to a little hut which lay by itself 
in a copse close by the king's palace. She went in and 
afiked if she might lodge there. It was an old dame 
that owned the hut, and a cross-grained scolding hag 
she was as ever you saw. At first she would not hear 
of the Mastermaid's lodging in her house, but at last, 
tost fair words and high rent, the Mastermaid got leave 
to be there. !N'ow the hut was as dark and dirty as a 
pigsty, BO the Mastermaid said she would smarten it up 
a little, that their house might look inside like other 
people's. The old hog did not like this either, and 
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showed her teeth, and was cross ; but the Mastermaid 
did not mind her. She took her chest of gold, and 
threw a handful or so into the fire, and lo ! the gold 
melted, and bubbled and boiled over out of the grate, 
and spread itself over the whole hut, till it was gilded 
both outside and in. But as soon as the gold began to 
bubble and boil, the old hag got so afraid that she tried 
to run out as if thelEvil One were at her heels ; and as 
she ran out at the door, she forgot to stoop, and gave 
her head such a knock against the lintel, that she broke 
her neck, and that was the end of her. 

Next morning the Constable passed that way, and 
you may fancy he could scarce believe his eyes when 
he saw the golden hut shining and glistening away in 
the copse ; but he was still more astonished when he 
went in and saw the lovely maiden who sat there. To 
make a long story short, he fell over head and ears in 
love with her, and begged and prayed her to become 
his wife. 

" "Well, but have you much money ? " asked the 
Mastermaid. 

Yes, for that matter, he said, he was not so badly 
off, and off he went home to fetch the money, and 
when he came back at even he brought a half-bushel 
sack, and set it down on the bench. So the Master- 
maid said she would have him, since he was so rich ; 
but they were scarce in bed before she said she must 
get up again, — 

" For I have foi^otten to make up the fire." 

" Pray, don't stir out of bed," said the CJonstable ; 
« I'll see to it." 
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So he jumped out of bed, and stood on the hearth 
in a trice. 

^^ As soon as jon have got hold of the shovel, jnst 
tell me," said the Mastermaid. 

^' Well, I am holding it now," said the Constable. 

Then the Mastermaid said, — 

" Gtod grant that you may hold the shovel, and the 
shovel you, and may you heap hot burning coals over 
yourself till morning breaks." 

So there stood the Constable all night long, shovel- 
ling hot burning coals over himself; and though he 
begged, and prayed, and wept, the coals were not a 
bit colder for that ; but as soon as day broke, and he 
had power to cast away the shovel, he did not stay long, 
as you may fancy, but set off as if the Evil One or 
the bailiff were at his heels ; and all who met him 
stared their eyes out at him, for he cut capers as though 
he were mad, and he could not have looked in worse 
plight if he had been flayed and tanned, and every one 
wondered what had befallen him, but he told no one 
where he had been, for shame's sake. 

Next day the Attorney passed by the place where 
the Mastermaid lived, and he saw too how it shone and 
glistened in the copse ; so he turned aside to find out 
who owned the hut ; and when he came in and saw 
the lovely maiden he fell more in love with her than 
the Constable, and began to woo her in hot haste. 

Well, the Mastermaid asked him, as she had asked 
the Constable, if he had a good lot of money ? and the 
Attorney said he wasn't so badly off ; and as a proof 
he went home to fetch his money. So at even he came 
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back with a great fat sack of money — I think it was a 
whole bushel sack — and set it down on the bench ; and 
the long and short of the matter was, that he was to 
hare her, and they went to bed. Bat all at once the 
Mastermaid had forgotten to shut the door of the 
porch, and she must get up and make it fast for the 
night. 

^^ What, you do that ! " said the Attorney, " while 
I lie here ; that can neyer be ; lie still, while I go and 
do it" 

So up he jumped, like a pea on a drum-head, and 
ran out into ^e porch. 

^^ Tell me," said the Mastermaid, ^^ when you have 
hold of the door-latch." 

" IVe got hold of it now," said the Attorney. 

^^ Gkni grant, then," said the Mastermaid, ^' that you 
may hold the door, and the door you, and that yon 
may go from wall to wall till day dawns." 

So you may fancy what a dance the Attorney had 
all night long ; such a waltz he never had before, and 
I don't think he would much care if he never had such 
a waltz again. !N'ow he pulled the door forward, and 
then the door pulled him back, and so he went on, now 
dashed into one comer of the porch, and now into the 
other, till he was almost battered to death. At first he 
began to curse and swear, and then to beg and pray, 
but the door oared for nothing but holding its own till 
break of day. As soon as it let go its hold, off set the 
Attorney, leaving bdiind him his money to pay for his 
night's lodging, and forgetting his courtship altogether, 
for to tell the truth, he was afraid lest the house-door 
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should oome dancing after him« All who met him 
stared and gaped at him, for he too cut capers like a 
madman, and he could not have looked in worse plight 
if he had spent the whole night in butting against a 
flock of rams. 

The third daj the Sheriff passed that way, and he 
too saw the golden hut, and turned aside to find out 
who liyed there ; and he had scarce set eyes on the 
Mastermaid, before he began to woo her. So she an- 
swered him as she had answered the other two. If he 
had lots of money she would have him, if not, he might 
go about his business. Well, the Sheriff said he wasn't 
so badly off, and he would go home and fetch the 
money, and when he came back again at even, he had 
a bigger sack even than the Attorney — it must have 
been at least a budiel and a half, and put it down on 
the bench. So it was soon settled that he was to have 
the Mastermaid, but they had scarce gone to bed be- 
fore the Mastermaid said she had forgotten to bring 
home the calf from the meadow, so she must get up and 
drive him into the stall. Then the Sheriff swore by all 
the powers that should never be, and stout and fat as 
he was, up he jumped as nimbly as a kitten. 

" Well, only tell me when you've got hold of the 
calf s tail," said the Mastermaid. 

^' Kow I have hold of it," said the Sheriff. 

^^ Gk)d grant," said the Mastermaid, ^^ that you may 
hold the calf s tail, and the calf s tail you, and that you 
may make a tour of the world together till day dawns." 

Well, you may just fancy how the Sheriff had to 
stretch his legs ; away they weut, the calf and he, over 
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high and low, acroBB hill and dale, and the more the 
Sheriff cursed and swore, the faster the calf ran and 
jumped. At dawn of day the poor Sheriff was well nigh 
broken-wind^, and so glad was he to let go the calf's 
tail, that he fiprgot his sack of money and everything 
else. As he was a great man, he went a little slower 
than the Attorney and the Constable, bnt the slower he 
went the more time people had to gape and stare at 
him ; and I must say they made good nse of their time, 
for hejBTas terribly tattered and torn, after his dance 
with the calf. 

Next day was fixed for the wedding at the palace, 
and the eldest brother was to drive to chnrch with his 
bride, and the yonnger, who had lived with the Giant, 
with the bride's sister. Bnt when they had got into 
the coach, and were just going to drive off, one of the 
trace-pins snapped off ; and though they made at least 
three in its place, they all broke, from whatever sort of 
wood they were made. So time went on and on, and 
tliey couldn't get to church, and every one grew very 
downcast. But all at once the Constable said, for he 
too was bidden to the wedding, that yonder away in 
the copse lived a maiden. 

"And if you can only get her to lend you the 
handle of her shovel with which she makes up her fire, 
I know very well it will hold." 

Well I they sent a messenger on the spot, with such 
a pretty message to the maiden, to know if they couldn't 
get the loan of her shovel which the Constable had 
spoken of; and the maiden said "yes," they might 
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have it ; so they got a trace-pin wliich wasn't likdj 
to snap. 

But all at once, jnst as they were driving off, the 
bottom of the coach tumbled to bits. So they set to 
work to make a new bottom as they best might ; bat it 
mattered not how many nails they put into it, nor of 
what wood they made it, for as soon as ever they got 
the bottom well into the coach and were driving off, 
snap it went in two again, and they were even worse 
off than when they lost the trace*pin. Jnst then the 
Attorney said — for if the Constable was there, you may 
fancy the Attorney was there too — ^' Away yonder, in 
the copse, lives a maiden, and if you could only get 
her to lend you one-half of her porch-door, I know it 
can hold together." 

Well, they sent another message to the copse, and 
asked so prettily if they couldn't have the loan of the 
gilded porch-door which the Attorney had talked of; 
and they got it on the spot. So they were just setting 
out; but now the horses were not strong enough to 
draw the coach, though there were sis of them ; then 
they put on eight, and ten, and twelve, but the more 
they put on, and the more the coachman whipped, the 
more the coach wouldn't stir an inch. By this time it 
was far on in the day, and every one about the palace 
was in doleful dumps ; for to church they must go, 
and yet it looked as if tiiey should never get there. So 
at last the Sheriff said, that yonder in the gilded hut, 
in the copse, lived a maiden, and if they could oidy get 
the loan of her calf, — 
4 
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^^ I know it can drag the coach, though it were as 
heavy as the mountain." 

Well, they all thought it wonld look siUy to be 
drawn to chnrch by a calf, but there was no help for 
it, so they had to send a third time, and ask so prettily 
in the King's name, if he couldn't get the loan of the 
calf the Sheriff had spoken of, and the Mastermaid let 
them have it on the spot, for she was not going to say 
^^ no " this time either. So they put the calf on before 
the horses, and waited to see if it would do any good, 
and away went the coach over high and low, and stock 
and stone, so that they could scarce draw their breath ; 
sometime^ they were on the groimd, and sometimes up 
in the air, and when they reached the church, the calf 
began to run ronnd and ronnd it like a spimiing jenny, 
SO that they had hard work to get out of the coach, and 
into the church. When they went back, it was the 
same story, only they went faster, and they reached the 
palace almost before they knew they had set out. 

Now when they sat down to dinner, the Prince who 
had served with the Giant said he thought they ought 
to ask the maiden who had lent them her shovel-handle 
and porch-door, and calf, to come up to the palace. 

" For," said he, " if we hadn't got these three things, 
we should have been sticking here^till." 

Yes ; the King thought that only fair and right, so 
he sent five of his best men down to the gilded hut to 
greet the maiden from the King, and to ask her if she 
wouldn't be so good as to come up and dine at the 
palace. 

" Greet the King from me," said the Mastermaid, 
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^^and tell him, if he's too good to come to me, so am I 
too good to go to him." 

So the King had to go himself, and then the Master- 
maid went np with him without more ado ; and as the 
King thought she was more than she seemed to be, he 
sat her down in the high seat by the side of the young- 
est bridegroom. 

[Now when they had sat a little while at table, the 
Mastermaid took out her golden apple, and the golden 
cock and hen, which she carried off from the Giant, and 
put them down on the table before her, and the cock 
and hen began at once to peck at one another, and to 
fight for the golden apple. 

^^ Oh ! only look," said the Prince ; '' see how those 
two strive for the apple." 

^' Yes I " said the Mastermaid ; ^' so we two strove 
to get away that time when we were together in the 
hill-side." 

Then the spell was broken, and the Prince knew 
her again, and you may fancy how glad he was. But 
as for the witch who had rolled the apple over to him^ 
he had her torn to pieces between twenty-four horses, 
so that there was not a bit of her left, and after that 
they held on with the wedding in real earnest; and 
though they were still stiff and footsore, the Constable, 
the Attorney, and the Sheriff, kept it up with the best 
of them. 



THE OAT ON THE DOVREFELL. 

Okgb on a time there was a man up in Finnmark who 
had canght a great white bear, which he was going to 
take to the king of Denmark. Now, it so fell out, that 
he came to the Dovrefell just abont Ohristmas Eve, and 
there he turned into a cottage where a man lived, 
whose name was Halvor, and asked the man if he 
conld get honse-room there, for his bear and himself. 

" Heaven never help me, if what I say isn't tme 1 *' 
said the man ; " but we can't give any one honse-room 
jnst now, for every Ohristmas Eve such a pack of Trolls 
come down npon ns, that we are forced to flit, and 
haven't so much as a house over our own heads, to say 
nothing of lending one to any one else," 

" Oh I " said the man, " if that's all, you can very 
well lend me your house ; my bear can lie under the 
stove yonder, and I can sleep in the side-room." 

Well, he begged so hard, that at last he got leave 
to stay there ; so the people of the house flitted out, and 
before they went, everything was got ready for the 
Trolls ; the tables were laid, and there was rice por- 
ridge, and fish boiled in lye, and sausages, and all else 
that was good, just as for any other grand feast. 
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So, when eyerything was ready, down came the 
Trolls. Some were great, and Bome were small ; some 
had long tails, and some had no tails at all ; some, too, 
had long, long noses ; and thej ate and drank, und 
tasted everything. Just then, one of the little Trolls 
caught sight of the white bear, who lay nnder the stove ; 
so he took a piece of sausage and stuck it on a fork, 
and went and poked it up against the bear's nose, 
screaming out— 

" Pussy, will you have some sausage t " 
Then the white bear rose up and growled, and 
hunted the whole pack of them out of doors, both great 
and small. 

ISext year Halvor was out in the wood, on the after- 
noon of Christmas Eve, cutting wood before the hoUi- 
days, for he thought the Trolls would come again ; and 
just as he was hard at work, he heard a voice in the 
wood calling out, — 
" Halvor, Halvor 1 '' 
« Well," said Halvor, « here I am." 
** Have you got your big cat with you still i " 
" Yes, that I have," said Halvor ; " she's lying at 
home xmder the stove, and what's more, she has now 
got seven kittens, £ar bigger and fiercer than she is 
herself." 

"Oh, then, we'll never come to see you again," 
bawled out the .Troll away in the wood, and he kept 
his word ; for since that time the Trolls have never 
eaten their Christmas brose with Halvor on the Dovre- 
fell. 



PRINOE88 ON THE GLASS HILL. 

Once on a time there was a man wbo had a meadow, 
which lay high np on the hillnside, and in the meadow 
was a bam, which he had built to keep his hay in. 
Now, I must tell you there hadn't been much in the 
bam for the last year or two, for every St. John's night, 
when the grass stood greenest and deepest, the meadow 
was eaten down to the veiy ground the next morning, 
just as if a whole drove of sheep had been there feed- 
ing on it over night. This happened once, and it hap« 
pened twice ; so at last the man grew weary of losing 
his crop of hay, and said to his sons — for he had three 
of them, and the youngest was nicknamed Boots, of 
course — ^that now one of them must just go and sleep 
in the bam in the outlying field when St. John's night 
came, for it was too good a joke that his grass should 
be eaten, root and blade, this year, as it had been the 
last two years. So whichever of them went must keep 
a sharp look-out ; that was what their father said. 

Well, the eldest son was ready to go and watch the 
meadow; trust him for looking after the grass! It 
shouldn't be his fault if man or beast, or the fiend him- 
self, got a blade of grass. So, when evening came, he 
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Bet off to the bam, and lay down to sleep ; but a little 
on in the night came snch a clatter, and snch an earth* 
quake, that walls and roof shook, and groaned, and 
creaked ; then up jumped the lad, and took to his heels 
as fast as ever he could ; nor dared he once look round 
till he reached home ; and as for the hay, why it was 
eaten up this year just as it had been twice before. 

The next St. John's night, the man said again it 
would never do to lose all the grass in the outlying 
field year after year in this way, so one of his sons must 
just trudge off to watch it, and watch it well too. Well, 
the next oldest son was ready to try his luck, so he set 
off, and lay down to sleep in the bam as his brother 
had done before him ; but as the night wore on, there 
came on a rumbling and quaking of the earth, worse 
even than on the last St. John's night, and when the 
lad heard it^ he got frightened, and took to his heels aa 
though he were running a race. 

ISext year the turn came to Boots ; but when he 
made ready to go, the other two began to laugh and to 
make game of him, saying, — 

" You're just the man to watch the hay, that you 
are ; you, who have done nothing all your life but sit 
in the ashes and toast yourself by the fire." 

Sut Soots did not care a pin for their chattering, 
and stumped away as evening drew on up the hill-side 
to the outlying field. There he went inside the bam 
and lay down ; but in about an hour's time the bam 
began to groan and creak, so that it was dreadful to 
hear. 
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<< Well," said Boots to himflelf, <<if it isn't w<»Be 
than this, I can stand it well enough." 

A little while after came another crealc and an 
earthquake, so that the litter in the farm flew about the 
lad's ears. 

^' Oh I " said Boots to himsdf, " if it isn't worse than 
this, I daresay I can stand it out." 

But just then came a third rumbling, and a third 
earthquake, so that the lad thought walls and roof 
were coming down on his head ; but it passed off, and 
all was still as death about him. 

" Itll come again, TU be bound," thought Boots ; 
but no, it didn't come again ; still it was, and still it 
stayed ; but after he had lain a little while, he heard a 
noise as if a horse were standing just outside the barn- 
door, and feeding on the grass. He stole to the door, 
and peeped through a chink, and there stood a horse 
feeding away. So big, and fat, and grand a horse, 
Boots had never set eyes on ; by his side on the grass 
lay a saddle and bridle, and a fuU set of armour for a 
knight, all of brass, so bright that the light gleamed 
from it. 

" Ho, ho 1 " thought the lad ; " it's you, is it, that 
eats up our hay ? I'll soon put a spoke in your wheel, 
just see if I don't." 

So he lost no time, but took the steel out of his 
tinder-box, and threw it over the horse ; then it had no 
power to stir from the spot, and became so tame that 
the lad could do what he liked with it. So he got on 
its back, and rode off with it to a place which no one 
knew of, and there he put up the horse. When he got 
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home, his hrothers laughed and asked how he had 
fared? 

" Ton didn't lie long in the bam, even if you had 
the heart to go so far as the field." 

" Well," said Boots, " all I can say is, I lay in the 
bam till the sun rose, and neither saw nor heard any- 
thing; I can't think what there was in the bam to 
make you both so afraid." 

" A pretty story," said his brothers ; " but we'll 
soon see how you have watched the meadow ; " so they 
set off ; but when they reached it, there stood the grass 
as deep and thick as it had been over night. 

Well, the next St. John's eve it was the same story 
over again ; neither of the elder brothers dared to go 
out to the outlying field to watch the crop ; but Boots, 
he had the heart to go, and every thing happened just 
as it had happened the year before. First a clatter 
and an earthquake, then a greater clatter and another 
earthquake, and so on a third time ; only this year the 
earthquakes were far worse than the year before. Then 
all at once everything was as stiU as death, and the lad 
heard how something was cropping the grass outside 
the barn-door, so he stole to the door, and peeped 
through a chink ; and what do you think he saw ? why, 
another horse standing right up against the wall, and 
chewing and champing with might and main. It was 
&r finer and fatter than that which came the year be- 
fore, and it had a saddle on its back, and a bridle on 
its neck, and a full suit of mail for a knight lay by its 
side, all of silver, and as splendid as you would wish to 
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^^ Ho, ho I '' said Boots to himself; ^^ it's yon that 
gobbles np our ha j, is it } I'll soon put a spoke in 
your wheel ; " and with that he took the steel out of his 
tinder-box, and threw it over the horse's crest, which 
stood as still as a lamb. Well, the lad rode this horse 
too to the hiding-place where he. kept the other one, 
and after that he went home. 

" I suppose you'll tell us," said one of his brothers, 
« there's a fine crop this year too, up in the hayfield." 

'^ Well, so there is," said Boots ; and off ran the 
others to see, and there stood the grass thick and deep, 
as it was the year before ; but they didn't give Boots 
softer words for all that. 

Kow, when the third St. John's eve came, the two 
elder still hadn't the heart to lie out in the bam and 
watch the grass, for they had got so scared at heart the 
night they lay there before, that they couldn't get over 
the fright ; but Boots, he dared to go ; and, to make a 
long story short, the very same thing happened this 
time as had happened twice before. Three earthquakes 
came, one after the other, each worse than the one which 
went before, and when the last came, the lad danced 
about with the shock from one bam wall to the other ; 
and after that, all at once, it was still as death. ISTow, 
when he had lain a little while, he heard something 
tugging away at the grass outside the bam, so he stole 
again to the door-chink, and peeped out, and there 
stood a horse close outside — far, far bigger and fatter 
than the two he had taken before. 

" Ho, ho 1 " said the lad to himself, " it's you, is it, 
that comes here eating up our hay ? I'll soon stop that 
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— ^I'U soon put a spoke in your wheel." So he caught 
up his steel and threw it over the horse's neck, and in 
a trice it stood as if it were nailed to the ground, and 
Boots could do as he pleased with it. Then he rode off 
with it to the hiding, where he kept the other two, and 
then went home. When he got home, his two brothers 
made game of him as thej had done before, saying, 
they could see he had watched the grass well, for he 
looked for all the world as if he were walking in his 
deep, and many other spiteful things they said, but 
Boots gave no heed to them, only asking them to go 
and see for themselves; and when they went, there 
stood the grass as fine and deep this time as it had been 
twice before. 

Now, you must know that the king of the country 
where Boots lived had a daughter, whom he would 
only give to the man who could ride up over the hill of 
glass, for there was a high, high hill, all of glass, as 
smooth and slippery as ice, close by the king's palace. 
Upon the tip top of the hill the king's daughter was to 
sit, with three golden apples in her lap, and the man 
who could ride up and carry off the three golden ap- 
ples, was to have half the kingdom, and the Princess to 
wife. This the king had stuck up on all the church- 
doors in his.realm, and had given it out in many other 
kingdoms besides. Now, this Princess was so lovely, 
that aU who set eyes on her, fell over head and ears in 
love with her, whether they would or no. So I 
needn't tell you how all the princes and knights who 
heard of her were eager to win her to wife, and half 
the kingdom beside ; and how they cccme riding from 
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all parts of the world on high prancing horses and clad 
in the grandest clothes, for there wasn't one of th^n 
who hadn't made np his mind that he, and he alone, 
was to win the Princess. 

So when the day of trial came, which the king liad 
fixed, there was such a crowd of princes and knights 
under the glass hill, that it made one's head whirl to 
look at them ; and every one in the country who could 
even crawl along was off to the hill, for they all were 
eager to see the man who was to win the Princess. So 
the two elder brothers set off with the rest ; but as for 
Boots, they said outright he shouldn't go with them, 
for if they were seen with such a dirty changeling, all 
begrimed with smut from cleaning their shoes and 
sifting cinders in the dust-hole, they said folk would 
make game of them. 

" Very well," said Boots ; " it's all one to me. I 
can go alone, and stand or fall by myself." 

Now when the two brothers came to the hill of 
glass, the knights and princes were all hard at it, riding 
their horses tiU they were all in a foam ; but it was no 
good, by my troth ; for as soon as ever the horses set foot 
on the hiU, down they slipped, and there wasn't one who 
could get a yard or two up ; and no wonder, for the 
hiU was as smooth as a sheet of glass, and as steep as a 
house-wall. But all were eager to have the Princess 
and half the kingdom. So they rode and slipped, and 
slipped and rode, and still it was the same story over 
again. At last all their horses were so weary that they 
could scarce lift a leg, and in such a sweat that the 
lather dripped from them, and so the knights had to 
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give up trying any more. So the king was just think- 
ing that he would proclaim a new trial for the next 
day, to Bee if they would have better luck, when all at 
once a knight came riding up on bo brave a steed, that 
no one had ever seen the like of it in his bom days, 
and the knight had mail of brass, and the horse a brass 
bit in his mouth, so bright that the sunbeams shone 
from it. Then aU the others called out to him he 
might just as well spare himself the trouble of riding at 
the hill, for it would lead to no good ; but he gave no 
heed to them, and put his horse at the hiU, and went 
up it like nothing for a good way, about a third of the 
height ; and when he had got so far, he turned his horse 
round and rode down again. So lovely a knight the 
Princess thought she had never yet seen ; and while he 
was riding, she sat and thought to herself — 

"Would to heaven he might only come up and 
down the other side." 

And when she saw him turning back, she threw 
down one of the golden apples after him, and it rolled 
down into his shoe. But when he got to the bottom of 
the hiU he rode off so fast that no one could teU what 
had become of him. That evening aU the knights and 
princes were to go before the king, that he who had 
ridden so far up the hiU might show the apple which 
the Princess had thrown, but there was no one who had 
anything to show. One after the other they all came, 
but not a man of them could show the apple. At even 
the brothers of Boots came home too, and had such a 
long story to tell about the riding up the hill. 

" First of aU," they said, " there was not one of the 
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whole lot who could get bo much as a stride up ; but 
at last came one who had a suit of brass mail, and a 
brass bridle and saddle, all so bright fhat the sun shone 
from item a mUe off. He was a chap to ride, just! 
He rode a third of the way up the hill of glass, and he 
could easily have ridden the whole way up, if he 
chose ; but he turned round and rode down, thinking, 
may be, that was enough for once.'' 

'^ Oh ! I should so like to have seen him, that I 
should," said Boots, who sat by the fireside, and stuck 
his feet into the cinders, as was his wont. 

" Oh ! " said his brothers, " you would, would you i 
You look fit to keep company with such high lords, 
nasty beast that you are, sitting there amongst the 
ashes." 

!N'ext day the brothers were all for setting off again, 
and Soots begged them this time, too, to let him go 
with them and see the riding ; but no, they wouldn't 
have him at any price, he was too ugly and nasty, they 
said. 

"Well, weUl" said Boots; "if I go at aU, I must 
go by myself. I'm not afraid." 

So when the brothers got to the hiU of glass, all the 
princes and knights began to ride again, and you may 
fancy they had taken care to shoe their horses sharp ; 
but it was no good, — ^they rode and slipped, and slipped 
and rode, just as they had done the day before, and 
there was not one who could get so far as a yard up the 
hill. And when they had worn out their horses, so 
that they could not stir a leg, they were all forced to 
give it up as a bad job. 80 the king thought he might 
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as well proclaim that the riding should taka place the 
day after for the last time, just to give them one chance 
more ; but all at once it came across his mind that he 
might as well wait a little longer, to see if the knight 
in brass maU wonld come this day too. Well ! they 
saw nothing of him ; but all at once came one riding on 
a steed, far, far braver and finer than that on which the 
knight in brass had ridden, and he had silver mail, and 
a sUver saddle and bridle, aU so bright that the sun- 
beams fi^leamed and s'lanced from them far away. Then 
the others shouted ont to him again, saying, he nught 
as well hold hard, and not try to ride up the hill, for 
all his trouble would be thrown away ; but the knight 
paid no heed to them, and rode straight at the hill, and 
right up it, till he had gone two-thirds of the way, and 
then he wheeled his horse round and rode down again. 
To tell the truth, the Princess liked him still better 
than the knight in brass, and she sat and wished he 
might only be able to come right up to the top, and 
down the other side ; but when she saw him turning 
back, she threw the second apple after him, and it 
rolled down and fell into his shoe. But as soon as ever 
he had come down from the lull of glass, he rode off so 
fast that no one could see what became of him. 

At even, when all were to go in before the king and 
the Princess, that he who had the golden apple might 
show it ; in they went, one after tiie other, but there 
was no one who had any apple to show, and the two 
brothers, as they had done on the former day, went 
home and told how things had gone, and how all had 
ridden at the hiU, and none got up. 
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^^ Bnt^ last of all," they said, ^^ came one in a silrer 
snit, and his horse had a silver saddle and a silver bri- 
dle. He was jnst a chap to ride ; and he got two-thirds 
np the hill, and then turned back. He was a jSne fel- 
low, and no mistake; and the Princess threw the 
second gold apple to him." 

" Oh ! " said Boots, " I should so like to have seen 
him too, that I should." 

" A pretty story," they said. " Perhaps you think 
his coat of mail was as bright as the ashes you are 
always poking about and sifting, you nasty dirty beast." 

The third day everything happened as it had hap- 
pened the two days before. Soots begged to go and 
see the sight, but the two wouldn't hear of his going 
with them. When they got to the hill there was no 
one who could get so much as a yard up it ; and now 
all waited for the knight in silver mail, but they neither 
saw nor heard of him. At last came one riding on a 
steed, so brave that no one had ever seen his match ; 
and the knight had a suit of golden mail, and a golden 
saddle and bridle, so wondrous bright that the sun- 
beams gleamed from them a mile off. The other 
knights and princes could not find time to call out to 
him not to try his luck, for they were amazed to see 
how grand he was. So he rode right at the hill, and 
tore up it like nothing, so that the Princess hadn't even 
time to wish that he might get up the whole way. As 
soon as ever he reached the top, he took the third 
golden apple from the Princess's lap, and then turned 
ids horse and rode down again. As soon as he got 
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down^ he rode off at full speed, and was out of sight in 
no time. 

Now, when the brothers got home at ev^i, you may 
fancy what long stories they told, how the riding had 
gone off that day ; and amongst other things, they had 
a deal to say about the knight in golden mail. 

" He just was a chap to ride 1 " they said ; " so grand 
a knight isn't to be found in the wide world." 

" Oh 1 '' said Boots, " I should so like to have seen 
him ; that I should." 

" Ah I " said his brothers, " his mail shone a deal 
brighter than the glowing coals which you are always 
poking and digging at ; nasty dirty beast that you are." 

Next day all the knights and princes were to pass 
before the king and Princess — ^it was too late to do so 
the night before, I suppose — ^that he who had the gold 
apple might bring it forth ; but one came after another, 
first the princes, and then the knights, and still no one 
could show the gold apple. 

" Well," said the king, " some one must have it, for 
it was Bomething that weaU saw with our own eyes, 
how a man came and rode up and bore it off." 

So he commanded that every one who was in the 
kingdom should come up to the palace and see if they 
could show the apple. Well, they all came one after 
another, but no one had the golden apple, and after a 
long time the two brothers of Soots came. They were 
the last of all, so the king asked them if there was no 
one else in the kingdom who hadn't come. 

" Oh, yes," said they ; " we have a brother, but he 
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never carried off the golden apple. He Iiasn't stirred 
out of the dBBthole on any of the three days." 

^^ 'Never mind that," said the king; ^^he may as 
well come up to the palace like the rest." 

So Boots had to go up to the palace. 

"How now," said the king; "have you got the 
golden apple ? Speak oat I " 

" Yes, I have," said Boots ; " here is the first, and 
here is the second, and here is the third too ; " and 
with that he puUed all three golden apples out of his 
pocket, and at the same time threw off his sooty rags, 
and stood before them in his gleaming golden mail. 

" Tes I " said the king ; " you shall have my 
daughter, and half my kingdom, for you well deserve 
both her and it." 

So they got ready for the wedding, and Boots got 
the Princess to wife, and there was great merry-making 
at the bridal-feast, you may fancy, for they could all be 
merry though they couldn't ride up the hill of glass ; 
and aU I can say is, if they haven't left off their merry- 
making yet, why, they're still at it. 



HOW ONE WENT OUT TO WOO, 

Okoe on a time there was a lad who went out to woo 
him a wife. Amongst other places, he came to a farm- 
honscy where the household were little better than beg- 
gars ; but when the wooer came in, they wanted to 
make out that they were well to do, as you may guess. 
Now the husband had got a new arm to his coat. 

" Pray j take a seat," he said to the wooer ; " but 
there's a shocking dust in the house." 

So he went about rubbing and wiping all the 
benches and tables with his new arm, but he kept the 
other all the while behind his back. 

The wife she had got one new shoe, and she went 
stamping and sUding with it up against the stools and 
chairs, saying, " How untidy it is here 1 Everythiog 
is out of its place I " 

Then they called out to their daughter to come down 
and put things to rights ; but the daughter, she had got 
a new cap ; so she put her head in at the door, and 
kept nodding and nodding, first to this side, and then 
to that. 
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" Well I for my part," she said, " I can't be every- 
where at once." 

Aye I aye! that was a well-to-do household the 
wooer had come to. 



■♦♦♦- 



THE COOK AND HEN. 

[In this tale the notes of the Oook and Hen mnst he imitated.] 

Hen — " You promise me shoes year after year, year 
after year, and yet I get no shoes I " 

Coch—^' You shall have them, never fear 1 Henny 
penny 1 " 

Hen — ^^ I lay egg after egg, egg after egg, and yet 
I go about barefoot 1 " 

Cock — "Well, take your eggs, and be off to the 
tryst, and buy yourself shoes, and don't go any longer 
barefoot I " 



THE ILfflSTEE-SMTEH. 

Okob on a time in the days wlien our Lord and St. Peter 
nsed to wander on earth, they came to a emith's honee. 
He had made a bargain with the Devil, that the Devil 
should have him after seven years, but during that time 
he was to be the master of all masters in his trade, 
and to this bargain both he and the devil had signed 
their names. So he had stuck up in great letters over 
the door of his forge, — 

^^ Here d/kJoeUa the Master over dU Mastera.^^ 

Kow when our Lord passed by and saw that, he 
went in. 

" Who are you ? " he said to the Smith. 

"Read what's written over the door," said the 
Smith ; " but maybe you can't read writing. If so, 
you must wait tiU some one comes to help you." 

Before our Lord had time to answer him, a man 
came with his horse, which he begged the Smith to 
shoe. 

" Might I have leave to shoe it ! " asked our Lord. 

" You may try, if you like," said the Smith ; " you 
can't do it so badly that I shall not be able to make it 
right again." 
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So onr Lord went out and took one 1^ off the horse, 
and laid it in the fomace, and made the shoe red-hot ; 
after that, he turned np the ends of the shoe, and filed 
down the heads of the nails, and clenched the points ; 
and then he put back the leg safe and sonnd on the horse 
again. And when he was done with that leg, he took 
the other fore-leg and did the same with it ; and when 
he was done with that, he took the hind-legs — first the 
off, and then the near leg, and laid them in the furnace, 
making the shoes red-hot, turning up the ends, filing 
the heads of the nails, and clenching the points ; and 
after all was done, putting the legs on the horse again. 
All the while, the Smith stood by and looked on. 

" You're not so bad a smith after all,'' said he. 

" Oh, you think so, do you ? " said our Lord. 

A little while after came the Smith's mother to the 
forge, and called him to come home and eat his dinner ; 
she was an old, old woman with an ugly crook on her 
back, and wrinkles in her face, and it was as much as 
she could do to crawl along. 

" Mark now, what you see," said our Lord. 

Then he took the woman and laid her in the fur- 
nace, and smithied a lovely yotmg maiden out of her. 

" Well," said the Smith, " I say now, as I said be- 
fore, you are not such a bad smith after all. There it 
stands over my door. Hefre chjoells the Master over all 
Masters; but for all that, I say right out, one learns as 
long as one lives ; " and with that he walked off to his 
house and ate his dinner. 

So after dinner, just after he had got back to his 
forge, a man came riding up to have his horse shod. 
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^^ It shall be done in the twinkling of an eye," said 
the Smith, " for I have juBt learnt a new way to shoe ; 
and a very good way it is when the days are short." 

So he began to cnt and hack till he had got all the 
horse's legs oflF, for he said, " I don't know why one 
shonld go pottering backwards and forwards — first, 
with one leg, and then with another." 

Then he laid the legs in the fdmace, just as he had 
seen our Lord lay them, and threw on a great heap of 
coal, and made his mates work the bellows bravely ; 
but it went as one might suppose it would go. The 
legs were burnt to ashes, and the Smith had to pay for 
the horse. 

Well, he didn't care much about that, but just then 
an old beggar-woman came along the road, and he 
thought to himself, "better luck next time;" so he 
took the old dame and laid her in the fdmace, and 
though she begged and prayed hard for her life, it was 
no good. 

" You're so old you don't know what is good for 
you," said the Smith ; " now you shaU be a lovely young 
maiden in half no time, and for all that, I'll not charge 
yon a penny for the job." 

But it went no better with the poor old woman than 
with the horse's legs. 

" That was ill done, and I say it," said our Lord. 

" Oh ! for that matter," said the Smith, " there's 
not many who'll ask after her, I'll be bound ; but it's 
a shame of the Devil, if this is the way he holds to 
what is written up over the door." 



A 



HOME TALES. 

^^If yon might have three wishes from me," said 
our Lord, " what would yon wish for i " 

" Only try me," said the Smith, " and you'll soon 
know," 

So onr Lord gave him three wishes. 
^^ Well," said the Smith, ^^ first and foremost, I wish 
that any one whom I ask to climb np into the pear-tree 
that stands ontside by the waU of my forge, may stay 
sitting there till I adc him to come down again. The 
second wish I wish is, that any one whom I ask to dt 
down in my easy chair which stands inside the work- 
shop yonder, may stay sitting there till I ask him to get 
np. Last of all, I wish that any one whom I ask to 
creep into the steel pnrse which I have in my pocket, 
may stay in it till I give him leave to creep ont again." 

" Yon have wished as a wicked man," said St. Peter ; 
" first and foremost, yon should have wished for God's 
grace and goodwill." 

^^ I durstn't look so high as that," said the Smith ; 
and after that onr Lord and St. Peter bade ln'm << good 
bye," and went on their way. 

Well, the years went on and on, and when the time 
was np, the Devil came to fetch the Smith, as it was 
written in their bargain. 

" Are you ready ? " he said, as he stuck his nose in 
at the door of the forge. 

" Oh," said the Smith, " I must just hammer the 
head of this tenpenny nail first ; in the meantime, you 
can just climb up into the pear-tree and pluck yourself 
a pear to gnaw at ; you must be both hungry and thirsty 
after your journey." 
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So tiie Devil thanked him for his kind offer, and 
climbed up into the pear-tree. 

" Very good," said the Smith ; " but now, on think- 
ing the matter over, I find I shall never be able to have 
done hammering the head of this naU tiU four yea« 
are out at least, this iron is so plaguy hard ; down you 
ean't come in aU that time, but may sit up there and 
rest your bones." 

Wben the Devil heard this he begged and prayed 
tiU hiB voice was as thin as a BUver penny that he 
might have leave to come down; but there was no 
help for it. There he was, and there he must stay. At 
last lie had to give his word of honour not to come 
again tiU four years were out, which the Smith had 
spoken of, and then the Smith said, " Very well, now 
you may come down." 

So when the time was up, the Devil came again to 
fetch the Smith. 

" You're ready now, of course," said he ; " you Ve 
had time enough to hammer the head of that nafl I 
should think." 

"Yes, the head is right enough now," said the 
Smith ; " but still you have come a little tiny bit too 
soon, for I haven't quite done sharpening the point ; 
such hard iron I never hammered in allmy bom days. 
So while I work at the point, you may just as well sit 
down in my easy chair and rest yourself; I'll be bound 
you're weary after coming so far." 

" Thank you kindly," said the Devil, and down he 
plumped into the easy chair ; but just as he had made 
himself comfortable, the Smith said, on second thoughts, 
5 
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he fonnd he couldn't get the point sharp till four years 
were out. First of all, the Devil begged so prettily to 
be let out of the chair, and afterwards, waxing wroth, 
ho began to threaten and scold ; but the Smith kept 
on, all the while excusing himself, and saying it was all 
the iron's fault, it was so plaguy hard, and telling the 
Devil he was not so badly off to have to sit quietly in 
an easy chair, and that he would let him out to the 
minute when the four years were over. Well, at last 
there was no help for it, and the Devil had to give his 
word of honour not to fetch the Smith till the four 
years were out ; and then the Smith said, — 

" Well, now, you may get up and be off about your 
business," and away went the Devil as fast as he could 
lay legs to the ground. 

When the four years were over, the Devil came 
again to fetch the Smith, and he called out, as he Stuck 
his nose in at the door of the forge, — 

" Now, I know you must be ready." 

"Ready, aye, ready," answered the Smith; "^® 
can go now as soon as you please ; but hark ye, there 
is one thing I have stood here and thought, and thought, 
I would ask you to tell me. Is it true what people say, 
that the Devil can make himself as small as he pleases 8 

" God knows, it is the very truth," said the Devil. 

« Oh I " said the Smith, « it is true, is it ? then I 
wish you would just be so good as to creep into this 
steel purse of mine, and see whether it is sound at th^ 
bottom, for to tell you the truth, I'm afraid my travel- 
ling money wiU drop out." 

« With all my heart," said the Devil, who noAe 
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Jbdmeelf . small in a trice, and crept into the purse ; but 
lie was scarce in when the Smith snapped to the clasp. 

" Yes," called out the Devil inside the pnrse ; " it's 
right and tight everywhere." 

'I Very good," said the Smith; "I'm glad to hear 
you say so, but ' more haste the worse speed,' says the 
old saw, and ' forewarned is forearmed,' says another ; 
so I'll jufit weld these links a little together, just for 
safety's sake ; " and with that he laid the purse in the 
furnace, and made it red-hot. 

" AU ! AU I " screamed the Devil, " are you mad ? 
don't you know I'm inside the purse ? " 

" Yes, I do ! " said the Smith ; " but I can't help 
you, for another old saw says, ^ one must strike while 
the iron is hot ; ' " and as he said this, he took up his 
sledge hammer, laid the purse on the anvil, and let fly 
at it as hard as he could. 

" AU ! AU ! AU ! " bellowed the Devil, inside the 
purse. "Dear friend, do let me out, and I'll never 
come near you again." 

" Very well," said the Smith ; " now, I think, the 
links are pretty well welded, and you may come out ; " 
so he unclasped the purse, and away went the Devil in 
such a hurry that he didn't once look behind him. 

!N^ow, some time after, it came across the Smith's 
mind that he had done a silly thing in making the 
Devil his enemy, for, he said to himself, — 

" If, as is like enough, they won't have me in the 
kingdom of Heaven, I shall be in danger of being 
houseless, since I've fallen out with him who rules over 
HeU." 
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So he made up his mind it would be best to try to 
get either into Hell or Heaven, and to try at once, 
rather than to put it off any longer, so that he might 
know how matters really stood. Then he threw his 
sledge-hammer over his shoulder and set off; and when 
he had gone a good bit of the way, he came to a place 
where two roads met, and where the path to the king- 
dom of Heaven parts from the path that leads to Hell, 
and here he overtook a tailor, who was pelting along 
with his goose in his hand. 

"Gk)od day," said the Smith; "whither are yon 
off to?" 

" To the kingdom of Heaven," said the Tailor, " if 
I can only get into it; but whither are you going 
yourself?" 

" Oh, our ways don't run together," said the Smith ; 
" for I have made up my mind to try first in Hell, as 
the Devil and I know something of one another, from 
old times." 

So they bade one another " Good bye," and each 
went his way ; but the Smith was a stout, strong man, 
and got over the ground far faster than the tailor, and 
so it wasn't long before he stood at the gates of Hell. 
Then he called the watch, and bade him go and tell the 
Devil there was some one oustide who wished to speak 
a word with him. 

" Go out," said the Devil to the watch, " and ask 
him who he is ? " So when the watch came and told 
him that, the Smith answered, — 

" Go and greet the Devil in my name, and say it is 
the Smith who owns the purse he wots of ; and beg 
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him prettQy to let me in at once, for I worked at my 
forge till noon, and I have had a long walk since." 

But when the Devil heard who it was, he charged 
the watch to go back and lock np all the nine locks on 
the gates of Hell. 

" And, besides," he said, " you may as well put on 
a padlock, for if he only once gets in, he'll turn Hell 
topsy-turvy ! " 

" Well, 1 " said the Smith to himself, when he saw 
them busy bolting up the gates, " there's no lodging to 
be got here, that's plain ; so I may as well try my luck 
in the kingdom of Heaven ; " and with that he turned 
roxmd and went back till he reached the cross-roads, 
and then he went along the path the tailor had taken. 
And now, as he was cross at having gone backwards 
and forwards so far for no good, he strode along with 
all his might, and reached the gate of Heaven just as 
St. Peter was opening it a very little, just enough to 
let the half-starved tailor slip in. The Smith was still 
six or seven strides off the gate, so he thought to him- 
self, " Now there's no time to be lost ; " and, grasping 
his sledge-hanuner, he hurled it into the opening of the 
door just as the tailor slunk in ; and if the Smith didn't 
get in then, when the door was ajar, why I don't know 
what has become of him. 
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BUTTEEOUP. 

Once on a time there was an old wife who sat and 
baked. ^STow^ yon must know that this old wife had a 
little son, who was so plump and fat, and so fond of 
good things, that they called him Buttercup ; she had 
a dog, too, whose name was Goldtooth, and as she was 
baking, all at once Goldtooth began to bark. 

" Kun out. Buttercup, there's a dear I " said the old 
wife, " and see what Goldtooth is barking at." 

So the boy ran out, and came back crying out, — 

'' Oh, Heaven help us ! here comes a great big witch, 
with her head under her arm, and a bag at her back." 

" Jump imder the kneading-trough and hide your- 
self," said his mother. 

So in came the old hag I 

" Good day," said she. 

" God bless you 1 " said Buttercup's mother. 

" Isn't your Buttercup at home to-day ? " asked the 
hag. 

" No, that he isn't. He's out in the wood with his 
father, shooting ptarmigan." 
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Plague take it," said the hag, ^^ for I had such a 
nice little silver knife I wanted to give him." 

" Pip, pip ! here I am," said Buttercup under the 
kneading-trough, and out he came. 

^^ Pm BO old and stiff in the back," said the hag, 
" you must creep into the bag and fetch it out for your- 
self." 

But when Buttercup was well into the bag, the hag 
threw it over her back and strode off, and when they 
had gone a good bit of the way, the old hag got tired, 
and asked, — 

" How far is it off to Snoring i " 

" Half a mile," answered Buttercup. 

So the hag put down the sack on the road and went 
aside by herself into the wood, and lay down to sleep. 
Meantime Buttercup set to work and cut a hole in the 
Back with his knife ; then he crept out and put a great 
root of a fir-tree into the sack, and ran home to his 
mother. 

When the hag got home and saw what there was in 
the sack, you may fancy she was in a fine rage. 

!N^ext day the old wife sat and baked again, and 
her dog began to bark just as he did the day before. 

^^ Bun out. Buttercup, my boy," said she, ^^ and see 
what Goldtooth is barkLog at." 

^< Well, I never I " cried Buttercup, as soon as he 
got out; <^if there isn't that ugly old beast coming 
again with her head under her arm, and a great sack at 
her back." 

^^ Under the kneading-trough with you and hide," 
said his mother. 
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^^ Oood day," said the hag, ^^ is your Buttercup at 
home to-day ? " 

" rm Borry to say he isn't," said his mother ; " he's 
out in the wood with his father shooting ptarmigan." 

" What a bore," said the hag ; " here I have a beau- 
tiful little silver spoon I want to give him." 

'^ Fip, pip I here I am," said Buttercup, and crept 
out. 

" Pm so stiff in the back," said the old witch, " you 
must creep into the sack and fetch it out for yourself." 

So when Buttercup was well into the sack, the hag 
swung it over her shoulders and set off home as fast as 
her legs could carry her. But when they had gone a 
good bit, she grew weary, and asked, — 

" How far is it off to Snoring t " 
^^ A mile and a half," answered Buttercup. 

So the hag set down the sack, and went aside into 
the wood to sleep a bit, but whUe she slept, Buttercup 
made a hole in the sack and got out, and put a great 
stone into it. Now, when the old witch got home, she 
made a great fire on the hearth, and put a big pot on 
it, and got everything ready to boil Buttercup ; but 
when she took the sack, and thought she was going to 
turn out Buttercup into the pot, down plumped the 
stone and made a hole in the bottom of the pot, so that 
the water ran out and quenched the fire. Then the old 
hag was in a dreadful rage, and said, '^ If he makes 
himself ever so heavy next time, he shan't take me in 
again." 

The third day everything went just as it had gone 
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twice before; Gbldtooth began to bark, and Butter- 
cup's mother said to him, — 

" Do run out and see what our dog is barking at." 

So out be went, but be soon came back crying 
out, — 

^' Heaven save us ! Here comes the old bag again, 
with her head under her arm, and a sack at her back." 

^^ Jump under the kneading-trough and hide," said 
his mother. 

^' Good day," said the bag, as she came in at the 
door ; " is your Buttercup at home to-day ? " 

"You're very kind to ask after him," said his 
mother; "but he's out in the wood with his father 
shooting ptarmigan." 

" What a bore now," said the old hag ; " here have 
I got such a beautiful little silver fork for him." 

^' Pip, pip ! here I am," said Buttercup, as he came 
out jfrom under the kneading-trough. 

" Pm so stiff in the back," said the hag, " you must 
creep into the sack, and fetch it out for yourself," 

But when Buttercup was well inside the sack, the 
old hag swung it across her shoulders, and set off as fast 
as she could. This time she did not turn aside to sleep 
by the way, but went straight home with Buttercup in 
the sack, and when she reached her house it was Sun- 
day. 

So the old hag said to her daughter, — 

" Now you must take Buttercup and kill him, and 
boil him nicely till I come back, for I'm off to church 
to bid my guests to dinner." 

So, when all in the house were gone to church, the 
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daughter was to take Buttercup and kill liim, but then 
she didn't know how to set about it at all. 

" Stop a bit," said Buttercup ; " Til soon show you 
how to do it ; just lay your head on the chopping- 
block, and you'll soon see." 

So the poor silly thing laid her head down, and 
Buttercup took an aze and chopped her head off, just 
as if she had been a chicken. Then he laid her head 
in the bed, and popped her body into the pot, and 
boiled it so nicely; and when he had done that, he 
climbed up on the roof, land dragged up with him the 
fir-tree root and the stone, and put the one over the 
door, and the other at the top of the chimney. 

So when the household came back from church, and 
saw the head on the bed, they thought it was the 
daughter who lay there asleep ; and then they thought 
they would just taste the broth. 

" Good, by my troth I 
Buttercup broth," 
said the old hag. 

" Good, by my troth I 
Daughter broth," 

said Buttercup, but no one heeded him. 

So the old hag's husband, who was every bit as bad 
as she, took the spo.on to have a taste. 

" Good, by my troth I 
Buttercup broth," 

said he. 

" Good^ by my troth I 
Daughter broth." 

said Buttercup down the chimney pipe. 
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Then they all began to wonder who it could be that 
chattered bo, and ran out to see. But when they came 
out at the door, Buttercup threw down on them the fir- 
tree root and the stone, and broke all their heads to bits. 
After that he took all the gold and silyer that lay in 
the house, and went home to his mother, and became a 
rich man. 



TAMTNG THE SHEEW. 

Once on a time there was a king, and lie had a dangli- 
ter who was such a scold, and whose tongue went so 
fast there was no stopping it. So he gave out that the 
man who could stop her tongue should have the Prin- 
cess to wife, and half his kingdom into the bargain. 
Now, three brothers, who heard this, made up their 
minds to go and try their luck; and first of all the two 
elder went, for they thought they were the cleverest ; 
but they couldn't cope with her at all, and got well 
thrashed besides. 

Then Boots, the youngset, set off, and when he had 
gone a little way he found an ozier band lying on the 
road, and he picked it up. When he had gone a little 
farther he found a piece of a broken plate, and he 
picked that up too. A little farther on he found a 
dead magpie, and a little farther on still, a crooked 
ram's horn ; so he went on a bit and found the fellow 
to the horn ; and at last, just as he was crossing the 
fields by the king's palace, where they were pitching 
out dung, he found a worn-out shoe-sole. All these 
things he took with him into the palace, and went be- 
fore the Princess. 
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" Good day," said he. 

^^ Good day," said she, and made a wry face. 

^^ Can I get my magpie cooked here ? " he asked. 

^^ Fm afraid it will bnrst," answered the Princess. 

^^ Oh I never fear I for Fll jnst tie this osder band 
arotmd it," said the lad, as he pnlled it out. 

"The fat will run out of it," said the Frincese. 

'' Then FU hold this under it," said the lad, and 
showed her the piece of broken plate. 

" Tou are so crooked in your words," said the Prin- 
cess, " there's no knowing where to have you." 

" No, Fm not crooked," said the lad ; " but this is," 
as he held up one of the horns. 

" Well I " said the Princess, " I never saw the match 
of this in all my days." 

" Why, here you see the match to it," said the lad, 
as he pulled out the other ram's horn. 

" I think," said the Princess, " you must have come 
here to wear out my tongue with your nonsense." 

'^ No, I have not," said the lad ; " but this is worn 
out," as he pulled out the shoe-sole. 

To this the Princess hadn't a word to say, for she 
had fairly lost her voice with rage. 

" Now you are mine," said the lad ; and so he got 
the Princess to wife, and half the kingdom. 



SHOETSHAlfKS. 

Onoe on a tiiue, there was a poor couple who lived in 
a tumble-down hut, in which there was nothing but 
black want, so that they hadn't a morsel to eat, nor a 
stick to bum. But though they had next to nothing of 
other things, they had God's blessing in the way of 
children, and every year they had another babe. Now, 
when this story begins, they were just looking out foe 
a new child ; and, to tell the truth, the husband was 
rather cross, and he was always going about grumblioig 
and growling, and saying, « For his part, he thought 
one might have too many of these God's gifts." So 
when the time came that the babe was to be bom, he 
went off into the wood to fetch fuel, saying, " he didn't 
care to stop and see the young squaller ; he'd be sure to 
hear him soon enough, screaming for food." 

Now, when the husband was well out of the house, 
his wife gave birth to a beautiful boy, who began to 
look about the room as soon as ever he came into the 
world. 

" Oh I dear mother," he said, " give me some of my 
brother's cast-off clothes, and a few days' food, and FIX 
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go out into the world and try my luck ; you have 
children enough as it is, that I can see." 

" God help you, my son I " answered his mother ; 
" that can never be, you are far too young yet." 

But the tiny one stuck to what he said, and begged 
and prayed till his mother was forced to let him have 
a few old rags, and a little food tied up in a bundle, 
and off lie went right merrily and manfully into the 
wide world. But he was scarce out of the house before 
his mother had another boy and he too looked about 
him and said — 

" Oh, dear mother I give me some of my brother's 
old clothes and a few days' food, and I'U go out into the 
world to find my twin-brother; you have children 
enough already on your hands, that I can see." 

" God help you, my poor little feUow I " said his 
mother ; " you are far too little, this wiU never do." 

But it was no good; the tiny one begged and 
prayed so hard, till he got some old tattered rags and a 
bundle of food ; and so he wandered out into the world 
like a man to find his twin-brother. Now when the 
younger had walked a while, he saw his brother a 
good bit on before him, so he called out to him to stop. 

" HoUoa 1 can't you stop ? why, you lay legs to the 
ground as if you were running a race. But you might 
just as well have stayed to see your youngest brother 
before you set off into the worid in such a hurry." 

So the elder stopped and looked round ; and when 
the younger had come up to him and told him the 
whole story, and how he was his brother, he went on 
to say, — 
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" But let's sit down here and see what our mother 
has given us for food." So they sat down together, 
and were soon great friends. 

Now when they had gone a bit farther on their way, 
they came to a brook which ran through a green 
meadow, and the youngest said now the time was come 
to give one another names, '^ Since we set off in such a 
hurry that we hadn't time to do it at home, we may as 
well do it here," 

" Well 1 " said the elder, " and what shall your 
name be ? " 

" Oh 1 " said the younger, " my name shall be 
Shortshanks ; and yours, what shall it be ? " 

"I will be called King Sturdy," answered the 
eldest. 

So they christened each other in the brook, and went 
on ; but when they had walked a while they came to a 
cross road, and agreed they should part there, and each 
take his own road. So they parted, but they hadn't 
gone half a mile before their roads met again. So they 
parted the second time, and took each a road ; but in a 
little while the same thing happened, and they met 
again, they scarce knew how ; and the same thing hap- 
pened a third time also. Then they agreed that they 
should each choose a quarter of the heavens, and one 
was to go east and the other west ; but before they 
parted, the elder said, — 

" If you ever fall into misfortune or need, call three 
times on me, and I will come and help you ; but mind 
you don't call on me till you are at the last pinch." 
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«WeUl" said Shortshanks, «if that's to be the 
role, I don't think we shall meet again very soon." 

After that they bade each other good-bye, and 
Shortshanks went east, and King Sturdy west. 

Now, you must know, when Shortshanks had gone 
a good bit alone, he met an old, old crook-backed hag, 
WHO had only one eye, and Shortshanks snapped it up. 

^^ Oh ! oh ! " screamed tlie hag, ^^ what has become 
of my eye ? " 

" Wliat will you give me," asked Shortshanks, " if 
you get your eye back ? " 

^^ rU give you a sword, and such a sword I It will 
put a whole army to flight, be it ever so great," 
answered the old woman. 

" Out with it, then 1 " said Shortshanks. 

So the old hag gave him the sword, and got her 
eye back again. After that, Shortshanks wandered on 
a while, and another old, old crook-backed hag met him 
who had only one eye, which Shortshanks stole before 
she was aware of him. 

" Oh, oh 1 whatever has become of my eye," 
screamed the hag. 

" What will you give me to get your eye back i " 
asked Shortshanks. 

"Pll give you a ship," said the woman, "which 
can sail over fresh water and salt water, and over high 
hills and deep dales." 

" Well 1 out with it," said Shortshanks. 

So the old woman gave him a little tiny ship no 
bigger than he could put in his pocket, and she got her 
eye back again, and they each went tlieir way. But 
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when he had wandered on a long, long way, he met a 
third time an old, old crook-backed hag, with only one 
eye. This eye, too, Bhortshanks stole ; and when the 
hag screamed and made a great to-do, bawling ont 
what had become of her eye, Shortshanks said, — 

" What will you give me to get back yonr eye ? " 

Then she answered, — 

" FU give you the art how to brew a hundred lasts 
of malt at one strike." 

WeU I for teaching that art the old hag got back 
her eye, and they each went their way. 

But when Shortshanks had walked a little way, he 
thought it might be worth while to try his ship ; so he 
took it out of his pocket, and put first one foot into it, 
and then the other ; and as soon as ever he set one foot 
into it, it began to grow bigger and bigger, and by the 
time he set the other foot into it, it was as big as other 
ships that sail on the sea. Then Bhortshanks said, — 

" Off and away, over fresh water and salt water, 
over high hiUs and deep dales, and don't stop till you 
come to the king's palace." 

And lo ! away went the ship as swiftly as a bird 
through the air, till it came down a little below the 
king's palace, and there it stopped. From the palace 
windows people had stood and seen Shortshanks come 
sailing along, and they were all so amazed that they 
ran down to see who it could be that came sailing in a 
ship through the air. But while they were running 
down, Shortshanks had stepped out of his ship and put 
it into his pocket again ; for as soon as he stepped out 
of it, it became as small as it was when he got it from 
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the old woman. So those who had run down from the 
palace saw no one but a ragged little boy standing 
down there by the strand. Then the king asked whence 
he came, but the boy said he didn't know, nor could he 
tell them how he had got there. There he was, and that 
was all they could get out of him ; but he begged and 
prayed so prettily to get a place in the king's palace ; 
saying, if there was nothing else for him to do, he could 
carry in wood and water for the kitchen-maid, that 
their hearts were touched, and he got leave to stay 
there. 

Now when Shortshanks came up to the p€dace, he 
saw how it was all hung with black, both outside and 
in, wall and roof; so he asked the kitchen-maid what 
all that mourning meant ? 

" Don't you know ? " said the kitchen-maid ; " Fll 
soon tell you : the king's daughter was promised away 
a long time ago to three ogres, and next Thursday 
evening one of them is coming to fetch her. Ritter 
Red, it is true, has given out that he is man enough to 
set her free, but God knows if he can do it ; and now 
you know why we are all in grief and sorrow." 

So when Thursday evening came, Ritter Red led 
the Princess down to the strand, for there it was she 
was to meet the Ogre, and he was to stay by her there 
and watch ; but he wasn't likely to do the Ogre much 
harm, I reckon, for as soon as ever the Princess had 
sat down on the strand, Ritter Red climbed up into a 
great tree that stood there, and hid himself as well as 
he could among the boughs. The Princess begged and 
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prayed him not to leay e her, but Bitter Bed turned a 
deaf ear to her, and all he said was, — 

" Tis better for one to lose life than for two." 

That was what Bitter Bed said. 

Meantime Shortshanks went to the kitchen-maid, 
and asked her so prettily if he mightn't go down to the 
strand for a bit } 

^^ And what should take yon down to the strand," 
asked the kitchen-maid ? ^^ Yon know you've no busi- 
ness there." 

^' Oh, dear friend," said Shortshanks, ^^ do let me 
go I I should so like to run down there and play a 
while with the other children ; that I should." 

" Well, well 1 " said the kitchen-maid, " oflF with 
you ; but don't let me catch you staying there a bit 
over the time when the brose for supper must be set 
on the fire, and the roast put on the spit ; and let me 
see ; when you come back, mind you bring a good 
armful of wood with you." 

Yes I Shortshanks would mind all .that ; so off he 
ran down to the strand. 

But just as he reached the spot where the Pnncess 
sat, what should come but the Ogre tearing along in 
his ship, so that the wind roared and howled after him. 
He was so tall and stout that it was awful to look on 
him, and he had five heads of his own. 

" Fire and flame 1 " screamed the Ogre. 

" Fire and fiame yourself 1 " said Shortshanks. 

" Can you fight ? " roared the Ogre. 

'^ If I can't, I can learn," said Shortshanks. 

So the Ogre struck at him with a great thick iron 
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dub which he had in hie fist, and the earth and stonei 
flew up five yards into the air after the stroke. 

^^ My I " said Shortshanks, ^^ that was something 
like a blow, bnt now yon shall see a stroke of mine." 

Then he grasped the sword he had got from the old 
crook-backed hag, and cnt at the Ogre ; and away went 
all his five heads flying oyer the sand. So when the 
Princess saw she was saved, she was so glad that she 
scarce knew what to do, and she jumped and danced 
for joy. " Come, lie down, and sleep a little in my 
lap," she said to Shortshanks, and as he slept she threw 
over him a tinsel robe. 

Now yon must know, it wasn't long before Bitter 
Bed crept down from the tree, as soon as he saw there 
was nothing to fear in the way, and he went up to the 
Princess and threatened her nntil she promised to say 
it was he who had saved her life ; for if she wouldn't say 
so, he said he would kill her on the spot. After that 
he cut out the Ogre's limgs and tongue, and wrapped 
them up in his handkerchief, and so led the Princess 
back to the palace, and whatever honours he had not 
before he got then, for the king did not know how 
to find honour enough for him, and made him sit every 
day on his right hand at dinner. 

As for Shortshanks, he went first of all on board 
the Ogre's ship, and took a whole heap of gold and 
silver rings, as large as hoops, and trotted off with them 
as hard as he could to the palace. When the kitchen- 
maid set her eyes on all that gold and silver, she was 
quite scared, and asked him, — 

" But dear, good Shortshanks, wherever did you get 



all this from I " for ehe was rather afraid he hadn't 
come rightly by it. 

^^ Oh I " answered Shortshanks, ^' I went home for a 
bit, and there I found these hoops, which had fallen off 
some old pails of ours, so I laid hands on them for you, 
if you must know." 

Well 1 when the kitchen-maid heard they were for 
her, she said nothing more about the matter, but 
thanked Shotshanks, and they were good friends again. 

The next Thursday evening it was the same story 
over again ; all were in grief and trouble, but Eitter 
Ked said, as he had saved the Princess from one Ogre, 
it was hard if he couldn't save her from another ; and 
down he led her to the strand as brave as a lion. But 
he didn't do this Ogre much harm either, for when the 
time came that they looked for the Ogre, he said, as 
he had said before, 

"Tis better one should lose life than two," and 
crept up into his tree again. But Shortshanks begged 
the kitchen-maid to let him go down to the strand 
for a little. 

" Oh ! " asked the kitchen-maid, " and what busi- 
ness have you down there ? " 

" Dear friend," said Shortshanks, " do pray let me 
go. I long so to run down and play a while with the 
other children." 

Well 1 the kitchen-maid gave him leave to go, but 
he must promise to be back by the time the roast was 
turned, and he was to mind and bring a big bundle of 
wood with him. So Shortshanks had scarce got down 
to the strand, when the Ogre came tearing along in his 
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fillip, so that the wind howled and roared around him ; 
he was twice as big as the other Ogre, and he had t^ti 
heads on his shoulders. 

*^ Fire and flame 1 " screamed the Ogre. 

" Fire and flame yourself ! ^' answered Shortshanks. 

" Can you fight i " roared the Ogre. 

^' K I can't I can learn," said Shortshanks. 

Then the Ogre struck at him with his iron club ; it 
was even bigger than that which the first Ogre had, 
and the earth and stones fiew up ten yards into the air. 

" My 1 " said Shortshanks, " that was something like 
a blow ; now you shall see a stroke of mine." Then 
he grasped his sword, and cut off all the Ogre's ten 
heads at one blow, and sent them dancing away oy&p 
the sand. 

Then the Princess said again to him, ** Lie down 
and sleep a little while on my lap ; " and while Short- 
shanks lay there, she threw over him a silver robe. 
But as soon as Bitter Bed marked that there was no 
more danger in the way, he crept down from the tree, 
and threatened the Princess, till she was forced to give 
her word, to say it was he who had set her free ; after 
that, he cut the lungs and tongue out of the Ogre, and 
wrapped them in his handkerchief, and led the Princess 
back to the palace. Then you may fancy what mirth 
and joy there was, and the king was at his wits' end to 
know how to show Bitter Bed honour and favour 
enough. 

This time, too, Shortshanks took a whole armfal of 
gold and silver rings from the Ogre's ship, and when 
he came back to the palace the kitchen-maid clapped 
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her hands in wonder, addng wherever he got all that 
gold and cdlver firom. But Shortshanks answered that 
he had been home a while, and that the hoops had 
fallen off some old pails, so he had laid his hands on 
them for his Mend the kitchen-maid. 

So when the third Thursday evening came, every- 
thing happened as it had hap]>ened twice before ; the 
whole palace was hung with black, and all went about 
mourning and weeping. But Bitter Bed said he 
couldn't see what need they had to be so afraid ; he 
had £reed the Princess from two Ogres, and he could 
very well ft'ee her from a third ; so he led her down to 
the strand, but when the time drew near for the Ogre 
to come up, he crept into his tree again, and hid him- 
self. The Princess begged and prayed, but it was no 
good, for Bitter Bed said again, — 

" TKs better that one should lose life than two." • 

That evening, too, Shortshanks begged for leave to 
go down to the strand. 

" Oh 1 " said the kitchen-maid, " what should take 
you down there ? " 

But he begged and prayed so, that at last he got 
leave to go, only he had to promise to be back in the 
kitchen again when the roast was to be turned. So off 
he went, but he had scarce reached the strand when the 
Ogre came with the wind howling and roaring after 
him. He was much, much bigger than either of the 
other two, and he had fifteen heads on his shoulders. 

" Fire and flame 1 " roared out the Ogre. 

^^ Fire and flame yourself," said Shortshanks. 

'^ Oan you fight ? " screamed the Ogre. 
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^^ if I can't, I can learn," said Shortfihanks. 

^' Fll soon teach yon," screamed the Ogre, and 
stmck at him with his iron dnb, so that the earth and 
stones flew np fifteen yards into the air. 

'' My I " said Shortshanks, ^^ that was something like 
a blow ; but now you shall see a stroke of mine." 

As he said that, he grasped his sword, and cut off 
all the Ogre's fifteen heads at one blow, and sent them 
aU dancing over the sand. 

So the Princess was freed from aU the Ogres, and 
she both blessed and thanked Shortshanks for saving 
her life. 

^^ Sleep now a while on my lap," she said ; and he 
laid his head on her lap, and while he slept, she threw 
over him a golden robe. 

'^ But how shall we let it be known that it is yon 
that have saved me i " she asked, when he awoke. 

'' Oh, I'll soon tell you," answered Shortshanks. 
^^ When Bitter Bed has led you home again, and given 
himself out as the man who has saved you, you know he 
is to have you to wife, and half the kingdom. Now, 
when they ask you, on your wedding-day, whom you 
wiU have to be your cup-bearer, you must say, * I will 
have the ragged boy who does odd jobs in the kitchen, 
and carries in wood and water for the kitchen-maid.' 
So when I am filling your cups, I wiU spill a drop on his 
plate, but none on yours ; then he wiU hd wroth, and 
give me a blow, and the same thing will happen three 
times. But the third time you must mind and say, 
* Shame on you I to strike my heart's darling ; he it is 
who set me free, and him wiU I have I ' " 
6 



After that ShortshankB raa back to the palace, as 
he had done before ; but he went furet on board the 
Ogre'B ship, and took a whole heap of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, and out of them he gave the kitchea- 
maid another great armful of gold and silver rings. 

Well ! as for Kitter Bed, as soon as ever be saw 
that all risk was over, he crept down from the tree, 
and threatened the Princess tiU she was forced to 
promise she would say it was he who had saved her. 
After that he led her back to the palace, and all the 
honour shown him before was nothing to what he got 
now, for the king thought of nothing else than how he 
might best honour the man who had saved his daugh- 
ter from the three Ogres. As for his marrying her, 
and having half the kingdom, that was a settled thing, 
the king said. But when the wedding-day came, the 
Princess begged she might have the ragged boy who 
carried in wood and water for the cook to be her cup- 
bearer at the bridal-feast. 

" I can't think why you should want to bring that 
filthy beggar boy in here," said Hitter Sed ; but the 
Princess had a will of her own, and said she would 
have him, and no one else, to pour out her wine ; so 
she had her way at last. "Now everything went as it 
had been agreed between Shortshanks and the Princess ; 
he spilled a drop on Sitter Ited's plate, but none on 
hers, and each time Sitter Sed got wroth and struck 
him. At the first blow Shortshanks' rags feU off which 
he had worn in the kitchen ; at the second the tinsel 
robe fell off; and at the third the silver robe ; and then 
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he stood in his golden robe, all gleaming and glittering 
in the light. Then the Princess said, — 

>^ Shame on yon I to strike my heart's darling ! he 
has saved me, and him will I have I " 

Hitter Bed cnrsed and swore it was he who had set 
her free ; but the king pnt in his word and said,— 

'^ The man who saved my daughter must have some 
token to show for it." 

Yes ! Kitter Bed had something to show, and he 
ran off at once after his handkerchief with the lungs and 
tongues in it, and Shortshanks fetched all the gold and 
silver, and precious things, he had taken out of the 
Ogres' ships. So each laid his tokens before the king, 
and the king said,— 

^^ The man who has such precious stores of gold, 
and silver, and diamonds, must have slain the Ogre, 
and spoiled his goods, for such things are not to be had 
elsewhere." 

So Kitter Bed was thrown into a pit full of snakes, 
and Shortshanks was to have the Princess and half the 
kingdom. 

One day Shortshanks and the king were out walk- 
ing, and Shortshanks asked the king if he hadn't any 
more children ? 

" Yes," said the king, " I had another daughter ; 
but the Ogre has taken her away, because there was 
no one who could save her. Now you are going to 
have one daughter, but if you can set the other free 
whom the Ogre has carried off, you shall have her too 
with all my heart, and the other half of my kingdom." 

" Well," said Shortshanks, " I may as well try; but 

/ 
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I mngt hare ui iron eable, five hundred fathomB long, 
and five hundred men, and food for them to last fifteen 
weekB, for I hare a long voyage before me." 

Yes ! tiie king said he shonld have them, bnt he 
was afraid there wasn't a ship in his kingdom big 
enongh to cany such a freight. 

<<OhI if thafs all," said Bhortahanks, <^I have a 
ship of my own." 

With that he wh]p]>ed ont of his pocket the ship 
he had got from the old hag. 

The king langhed, and thought it was all a joke ; 
but Shortshanks be^ed him only to give him what he 
asked, and he should soon see if it was a joke. So they 
got together what he wanted, and Shortshanks badJe 
him put the cable on board the ship first of all ; but 
there was no one man who could lift it, and there 
wasn't room for more than one at a time round the tiny 
ship. Then Shortshanks took hold of the cable by 
one end, and laid a link or two into the ship ; and as 
he threw in the links the ship grew bigger and bigger, 
tiU at last it got so big, that there was room en.ou^ and 
to spare in it for the cable, and the five hundred men, 
and their food, and Shortshanks and all. Then he said 
to the ship, — 

^^ Off and away, over fresh water and salt water, 
over high hill and deep dale, and don't stop till you 
come to where the king's daughter is." And away 
went the ship over land and sea, till the wind whistled 
after it. 

So when they had sailed far, far away, the ship 
stood stock still in the middle of the sea. 
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^< Ah ! " Baid Shortshanks, ^^ now we have got bo far ; 
but how we are to get back is another story." 

Then he took the cable and tied one end of it round 
his waist, and said, — 

'^ Kow, I must go to the bottom, but when I give 
the cable a good tng, and want to come np agam, mind 
yon aU hoiflt away wia a will, or your liveB will be lost 
as well as mine ; " and with these words overboard he 
leapt and dived down, so that yellow waves rose round 
him in an eddy. 

Well, he sank and sank, and at last he came to the 
bottom, and there he saw a great rock rising np with a 
door in it, so he opened the door and went in. When 
he got inside, he saw another Princess, who sat and 
sewed, but when she saw Shortshanks, she clasped her 
hands together and cried out,— 

^^ Now J God be thanked ! you are the jGbrst Ohristian 
man I've set eyes on since I came here." 

"Very good," said Shortshanks; "but do you 
know Fve come to fetch you ? " 

" Oh 1 " she cried, " you'll never fetch me ; you'll 
never have that luck, for if the Ogre sees you, he'U kiU 
you on the spot." 

"I'm glad you spoke of the Ogre," said Short- 
shanks ; " 'twould be fine fun to see him ; whereabouts 
is he?" 

Then the Princess told him the Ogre was out look* 
ingfor some one who could brew a hundred lasts of 
malt at one strike, for he was going to give a great 
feast, and less drink wouldn't do. 

" Well ! I can do that," said Shortshanks. 
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" Ah 1 " said the Princess ; " if only the Ogre wasn't 
so hasty, I might tdl him about you ; buthe's so cross ; 
I'm afraid he'U tear you to pieces as soon as he comes 
in, without waiting to hear my story. Let me see what 
is to be done. Oh I I hare it ; just hide yourself in 
the side-room yonder, and let us take our chance." 

Well I Shortshanks did as she told him and he had 
scarce crept into the side-room before the Ogre came 
in. 

" Huf 1 " said the Ogre ; " what a horrid smell of 
Christian man's blood I " 

" Yes 1 " said the Princess, " I know there is, for a 
bird flew over the house with a Christian man's bone 
in his bill and let it fall down the chimney. I made 
all the haste I could to get it out again, but I dare say 
it's that you smell." 

" Ah 1 " said the Ogre, " like enough." 

Then the Princess asked the Ogre if he had laid hold 
of any one who could brew a hundred lasts of malt at 
one strike ? 

" No," said the Ogre, " I can't hear of any one who 
can do it." 

" Well," she said, " a while ago, there was a chap 
in here who said he could do it." 

" Just like you, with your wisdom 1 " said the Ogre ; 
" why did you let him go away then, when you knew 
he was the very man I wanted ? " 

" Well then, I didn't let him go," said the Princess ; 
^^ but father's temper is a little hot, so I hid him away 
in the side-room yonder ; but if father hasn't hit upon 
any one, here he is." 
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" Well," said the Ogre, " let him come in then." 

So Shortshanks came in, and the Ogre asked him if 
it were true that he could brew a hmidred lasts of malt 
at a strike ? 

^^ Yes it is," said Shortshanks. 

" 'Twas good luck then to lay hands on yon," said 
the Ogre, ^^ and now fall to work this nunnte ; but 
heaven help jou if you don't brew the ale strong 
enough." 

^^Oh," said Shortshanks; ^^ never fear, it shall be 
stinging stuff; " and with that he began to brew with- 
out more fuss, but all at once he cried out, — 

^^ I must have more of you Ogres to help in the 
brewing, for these I have got a'nt half strong enough." 

Well, he got more — so many, that there was a whole 
swarm of them, and then the brewing went on bravely. 
Now when the sweet-wort was ready, they were all 
eager to taste it, you may guess ; first of all the Ogre, 
and then all his kith and kin. But Shortshanks had 
brewed the wort so strong that they all fell down dead, 
one after another, like so many flies, as soon as they 
had tasted it. At last there wasn't one of them left 
alive but one vile old hag, who lay bed-ridden in the 
chimney-comer. 

" Oh you poor old wretch," said Shortshanks, " you 
may just as well taste the wort along with the rest." 

So he went and scooped up a little from the bottom 
of the copper in a scoop, and gave her a drink, and so 
he was rid of the whole pack of them. 

As he stood there and looked about him, he cast his 
eye on a great chest, so he took it and filled it with 
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gold a&d silver ; then lie tied thd cable roimd Liniflelf 
and the PrincesB and the chest, and gaye it a good tog, 
and his men pulled them all up, safe and sonnd. As 
soon as ever Shortshanks was well up, he said to the 
ship,— 

^^ Off and away, over freah water and salt water, 
high hill and deep dale, and don't stop till 70a come to 
the king's palace ; " and straightway the ship held on 
her course, so that the yeUow billows foamed round 
her. When the people in the palace saw the ship sail- 
ing up, they were not slow in meeting them with songs 
and music, welcoming Shortahanks with great joy ; but 
the gladdest of all was the king, who had now got his 
other daughter back again. 

But now Shortshanks was rather down-hearted, for 
you must know that both the princesses wanted to have 
him, and he would have no other than the one he had 
first saved, and she was the youngest. So he walked 
up and down, and thought and thought what he should 
do to get her, and yet do something to please her sister. 
Well, one day as he was turning the thing over in his 
mind, it struck him if he only had his brother King 
Sturdy, who was so like him tiiat no one could teU the 
one from the other, he would give up to him the other 
princess and half the kingdom, for he thought one-half 
was quite enough. 

Well, as soon as ever this came into his mind he went 
outside the palace and called on King Sturdy, but no 
one came. So he called a second time a little louder, 
but still no one came. Th^i he called out the third 
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time ^^ Eing Sturdy " with all his might, and there 
stood his brother before him. 

'' Didn't I say 1 " he said to Shortshanks, '' didn't I 
say you were not to call me exeept in your utmost 
need i and here there is not so much as a gnat to do 
you any harm," and wiUi that he gave him such a box 
on the ear that Shortshanks tumbledhead over heels on 
the grass. 

^^ ISaw shame on you to hit so hard I " said Short- 
shanks. ^^ First of all I won a princess and half the 
kingdom, and then I won another princess and the 
other half of the kingdom ; and now I'm thinking to 
give you one of the princesses and half the kingdom. 
Is there any rhyme or reason in giving me such a box 
on the ear ! " 

When Ejng Sturdy heard that, he begged his brother 
to forgive him, and Ihey were soon as good Mends as 
ever again. 

" Now," said Shortshanks, " you know, we are so 
much alike that no one can tell the one from the other ; 
so just change clothes with me and go into the palace ; 
then the princesses will think it is I that am coming 
in, and the one that kisses you first you shall have for 
your wife, and I wiU have the other for mine." 

And he said this because he knew well enough that 
the king's dder daughter was the stronger, and so he 
could very well guess how things would go. As for 
King Sturdy, he was willing enough, so he changed 
clothes with his brother and went into the palace. But 
when he came into the Princesses' bower they thought 
it was Shortshanks, and both ran up to him to kiss 
6* 
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him; but the elder, who was Btronger and bigger, 
pushed her sister on one side, and threw her arms 
round King Sturdy's neck, and gave him a kiss ; and 
so he got her for his wife, and Shortshanks got the 
younger Princess. Then they made ready for the wed- 
ding, and you may fancy what a grand one it was, 
when I tell you, that the fame of it was noised abroad 
over seven kingdoms. 



GUDBEAKD ON THE HILL-SIDE. 

OircB on a time there was a man whose name was Gud- 
brand ; he had a farm which lay far, far away upon a 
MU-Bide, and so they called him Gudbrand on the Hill- 
side. 

Now, you must know this man and his goodwife 
lived so happily together, and undeirstood one another 
so well, that aJl the husband did the wife thought so 
well done there was nothing like it in the world, and 
she was always glad whatever he turned his hand to. 
The farm was their own land, and they had a hundred 
dollars lying at the bottom of their chest, and two cows 
tethered up in a stall in their farm-yard. 
So one day his wife said to Gudbrand, — 
" Do you know, dear, I think we ought to take one 
of our cows into town and sell it ; that's what I think ; 
for then we shall have some money in hand^ and such 
well-to-do people as we ought to have ready money 
like the rest of the world. As for the hundr^ doUars 
at the bottom of the chest yonder, we can't make a 
hole in them, and I'm sure I don't know what we want 
with more than one cow. Besides, we shall gain a 
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little in another way, for tiien I shall get off with only 
looking after one cow, instead of having, as now, to 
feed and litter and water two." 

WqU, Gudbrand thought the wife talked right good 
sense, so he set off at once with the cow on his way to 
town to sell her ; but when he got to the town, there 
was no one who would buy his cow. 

" Well ! well ! never mind," said Gudbrand, " at 
the worst, I can only go back home again with my co\^. 
Fve both stable and tether for her, I should think, and 
the road is no farther out than in ; " and with that lie 
began to toddle home with his cow. 

But when he had gone a bit of the way, a man met 
him who had a horse to sell, so Gudbrand thought 
'twas better to have a horse than a cow, so he swopped 
with the man. A little farther on he met a man walk- 
ing aloBg and driving a fat pig before him, and he 
thought it better to have a fat pig than a horse, so he 
swopped with the man. After that he went a little 
farther, and a man met him with a goat ; so he thought 
it better to have a goat than a pig, and he swopped 
with the man that owned the goat. Then he went on 
a good bit till he met a man who had a sheep, and he 
swopped with him too, for he thought it always better 
to have a sheep than a goat. After a while he met a 
man with a goose, and he swopped away the sheep for 
the goose ; and when he had walked a long, long time, 
he met a man with a cock, and he swopped with him, 
for he thought in this wise, " Tis surely better to have 
a cock than a goose." Then he w©at on till the day 
was far spent, and he began to get very hungry, so he 
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sold the cock for a shilling, and bought food wi& the 
monej, for, thought Gndbrand on the Hill-side, ^ Tis 
always bett^ to sare one's life than to have a cock." 

After that he went on home till he reached his 
nearest neighbour's house, where he turned in. 

" Well," said the owner of the house, " how did 
things go with you in town ? " 

'^ Bather so so," said Gudbrand, ^^ I can't praise my 
luck, nor do I blame it either," and with that he told 
the whole story from first to last. 

" Ah ! " said his friend, " you'll get nicely called 
over the coals, that one can see, when you get home to 
your wife. Heaven help you, I wouldn't stand in your 
shoes for something." 

« WeU ! " said Gudbrand on the HillnBide, « I think 
things might have gone much worse with me; but 
now, whether I have done wrong or not, I have so kind 
a goodwife, she never has a word to say against any- 
thing that I do." 

" Oh 1 " answered his neighbour, " I hear what you 
say, but I don't believe it for all that" 

^^ Shall we lay a bet upon it ? " asked Gudbrand on 
the Hill-side. ^' I have a hundred dollars at the bot- 
tom of my chest at home ; will you lay as many against 
them i " 

Yes! the friend was ready to bet; so Gudbrand 
staid there till evening, when it began to get dark, and 
then they went together to his house, and the neighbour 
was to stand outside ihe door and listen, while the man 
went in to see his wife. 

" Good evening I " said Gudbrand on the Hill-side. 
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*^Good evening !" said the goodwife. "Oh! is 
that jou ? now, God be praised." 

' Ye& ! it was he. So the wife asked how things had 
gone with him in town? 

" Oh 1 only so so," answered Gndbrand ; " not 
much to brag of. When I got to the town there was 
no one who wonld buy the cow, so yon must know I 
swopped it away for a horse." 

" For a horse," said his wife ; " well, that is good 
of you ; thanks with aU my heart. We are so well-to- 
do that we may driye to church, just as well as other 
people ; and if we choose to keep a horse we hare a 
right to get one, I should think. So run out, child, 
and put up the horse." 

" Ah 1 " said Gudbrand, " but you see Tve not got 
the horse after all ; for when I got a bit farther on the 
road, I swopped it away for a pig." 

" Think of that, now 1 " said the wife ; " you did 
just as I should hare done myself; a thousand thanks ! 
"Sow I can have a bit of bacon in the house to set be- 
fore people when they come to see me, that I can. 
What do we want willi a horse ? People would only 
say we had got so proud that we couldn't walk to 
church. Go out, child, and put up the pig in the stye." 

" But I've not got the pig either," said Gudbrand ; 
" for when I got a little farther on, I swopped it away 
for a milch goat." 

" Bless us 1 " cried his wife, " how well you manage 
everything 1 Now I think it over, what should I do 
with a pig ? People would only point at us and say, 
* Yonder they eat up all they have got.' No f now I 
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have got a goat, and I shall have milk and cheese, and 
keep the goat too. Bun out, child, and put up the 
goat." 

" Nay, bnt I haven't got the goat either," said Gud- 
brand, " for a little farther on I swopped it away, and 
got a fine sheep instead." 

" You don't say so 1 " cried his wife ; " why yon do 
everything to please me, just as if I had been with 
yon ; what do we want with a goat ? If I had it I 
ahonld lose half my time in climbing up the hills to 
get it down. ISo I if I have a sheep, I shall have both 
wool and clothing, and fresh meat in the house. Bun 
out, child, and put up the sheep." 

^^But I haven't got the sheep any more than the 
rest," said Gudbrand ; " for when I had gone a bit 
farther, I swopped it away for a goose." 

" Thank you 1 thank you 1 with all my heart," cried 
his wife ; " what should I do with a sheep ? I have no 
spinning-wheel, nor carding^omb, nor should I care to 
worry myself with cutting, and shaping, and sewing 
clothes. We can buy clothes now, as we have always 
done ; and now I shall have roast goose, which I have 
longed for so often; and, besides, down to stuff my 
little pillow with. Bun out, child, and put up the 
goose." 

" Ah 1 " said Gudbrand, " but I haven't the goose 
either ; for when I had gone a bit farther I swopped it 
away for a cock." 

" Dear me ! " cried his wife, " how you think of 
everything ! just as I should have done myself. A 
oock I think of that 1 why it's as good as an eight-day 
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dock, for every morning the oock crows at four o'clock, 
and we shall be able to stir our stomps in good time. 
What should we do with a goose? ^ I don't know how 
to cook it ; and as for my pillow, I can staff it with 
cotton-grass. Sun out, child, and put up the cock." 

^^ But after all, I haven't got the cock," said Gnd- 
brand ; ^^ for when I had gone a bit farther, I got as 
hungry as a hunter, so I was forced to sell the cock for 
a shilling, for fear I should starve." 

^ Now, God be praised that you did so ! " cried 
his wife; ^^ whatever you do, you do it always just 
after my own heart. What should we do with the 
cock ( We are our own masters, I should think, and 
can lie a-bed in the morning as long as we like. Heaven 
be thanked that I have got you safe back again ; you 
who do everything so well that I want neither code nor 
goose; neither pigs nor kine." 

llien Gudbrand opened the door and said, — 

^^ Well, what do you say now ( Have I won the 
hundred dollars t " and his neighbour was forced to 
allow that he had. 



THE BLUE BELT. 

Once on a time there was an old beggar-woman, wlio 
had gone out to beg. She had a little lad with her, 
and when she had got her bag fiill, she struck across 
the hills towards her own home. So when they had 
gone a bit up the hill-side, they came upon a little blue 
belt, which lay where two paths met, and the lad asked 
hifl mother's leave to pick it up. 

" No," said she, " may be there's witchcraft in it ; " 
and so with threats she forced him to foUow her. But 
when they had gone a bit further, the lad said he must 
turn aside a moment out of the road, and meanwhile 
his mother sat down on a tree-stump. But the lad was 
a long time gone, for as soon as he got so far into the 
wood that the old dame could not see him, he ran off 
to where the belt lay, took it up, tied it round his 
waist, and lo ! he felt as strong as if he could lift the 
whole hill. When he got back, the old dame was in 
a great rage, and wanted to know what he had been 
doing aU that while. " You don't care how much time 
you waste, and yet you know the night is drawing- on, 
and we must cross the hill before it is dark I" So on 
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they tramped ; but when they had got about half-way, 
the old dame grew weary, and said she must rest under 
a bush. 

" Dear mother,*' said the lad, " mayn't I just go up 
to the top of this high crag while you rest, and try if 1 
can't see some sign of folk hereabouts ? " 

Yes I he might do that ; so when he had got to the 
top, he saw a light shining from the north. So he ran 
down and told his mother. 

" We must get on, mother ; we are near a house, for 
I see a bright light shining quite close to us in the 
north." Then she rose and shouldered her bag, and 
set off to see ; but they hadn't gone far, before there 
stood a steep spur of the hiU, right across their path. 

" Just as I thought I " said the old dame ; " now we 
can't go a step farther; a pretty bed we shaU have 
here 1 " 

^^ But the lad took the bag under one arm, and his 
mother imder the other, and ran straight up the steep 
crag with them. 

" Now, don't you see ! don't you see that we are 
close to a house ? don't you see the bright light ? " 

But the old dame said those were no Christian folk, 
but Trolls, for she was at home all that forest far and 
near, and knew there was not a living soul in it, until 
y<yu were well over the ridge, and had come down on 
the other side. But they went on, and in a little while 
they came to a great house which was all painted red. 

" "What's the good ? " said the old dame, " we daren't 
go in, for here the Trolls live." 

<' Don't say so ; we must go in. There must be 
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men where the lights ahine bo/' said the lad. So in he 
went, and his mother after him, bnt he had scarce 
opened the door before she swooned away, for there 
she saw a great stout man, at least twenty feet high, 
flitting on the bench. 

'^ Good evening, grandfather ! " said the lad. 

" Well, here IVe sat three hundred years," said the 
man who sat on the bench, ^^ and no one has ever come 
and called me grandfather before." Then the lad sat 
down by the man's side, and began to talk to him as if 
they had been old friends. 

"Bnt what's come over yonr mother?" said the 
man, after they had chattered a while. " I think she 
swooned away ; yon had better look after her." 

So the lad went and took hold of the old dame, and 
dragged her np the hall along the floor. That brought 
her to herself, and she kicked and scratched, and flung 
herseK about, and at last sat down upon a heap of fire- 
wood in the comer ; but she was so frightened that she 
scarce dared to look one in the face. 

After a while, the lad asked if they could spend the 
night there. 

" Yes, to be sure," said the man. 

So they went on talking again, but the lad soon got 
hungry, and wanted to know if they could get food as 
well as lodging. 

" Of course," said the man ; " that might be got 
too." And after he had sat a while longer he rose up 
and threw six loads of dry pitch-pine on the fire. This 
made the old hag still more afiraid. 
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^^ Oh ! now he's going to roast vb aliye," she s«id, in 
the comer were she sat. 

And when the wood had bmned down to glowing 
embers, np got the man and strode out of his house. 

^^ Heaven bless and help us ! what a stout heart jou 
have got," said the old dame ; ^^ don't you see we have 
got amongst Trolls ? " 

'^ Stuff and nonsense ! " said the lad ; '^ no harm if 
we have." 

In a little while back came the man with an ox so 
fat and big, the lad had never seen its like, and he gave 
it one blow with his fist under the ear, and down it feU 
dead on the floor. When that was done, he took it up 
by all the four legs, and laid it on the glowing embers, 
and turned it and twisted it about till it was burnt 
brown outside. After that, he went to a cupboard and 
took out a great silver dish, and laid the ox on it ; and 
the dish was so big that none of the ox hung over on 
any side. This he put on the table, and then he went 
down into the cellar, and fetched a cask of wine, 
knocked out the head, and put the cask on the table, 
together with two knives, which were each six feet 
long. When this was done, he bade them go and sit 
down to supper and eat. So thej went, the lad first 
and the old dame after, but she began to whimper and 
waU, and to wonder how she could ever use such knives. 
But her son seized one, and began to cut slices out of 
the thigh of the ox, which he placed before his mother. 
And when they had eaten a bit, he took up the cask 
with both hands, and lifted it down to the floor ; then 
he told his mother to come and drink, but it was still 
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80 h^ she couldn't reaeh up to it ; so he canglit her 
up, and held her up to the edge of the caak while she 
drank ; as for himself, he clambered np and htmg down 
like a cat inside the cask while he drank. So when he 
had quenched his thirst, he took np the cask and put 
it back on the table, and thanked the man for the good 
meal, and told his mother to come and thank him too, 
and arfeard though she was, she dared do nothing but 
thank the man. Then the lad sat down again along- 
side the man and began to gossip, and after they had 
sat awhile, the man said — 

^^ Weill I must just go and get a bit of supper too ; " 
and so he went to Hie table and ate up the whole ox — 
hoo&, and horns, and all — and drained the cask to the 
last drop, and then went back and sat on the bench. 

'^ As for beds," he said, ^^ I don't know what's to be 
done. Pre only got one bed and a cradle ; but we 
eould get on pretty weU if you would sleep in the 
cradle, and then your mother might lie in the bed 
yonder." 

" Thank you kindly, that'll do nicely," said the lad; 
and with that he pulled off his clothes and lay down 
in the cradle ; but, to tell you the truth, it was quite as 
big as a four-poster. As for the old dame, she had to 
follow the man who showed her to bed, though she was 
out of her wits for fear. 

" Well ! " thought the lad to himself, « 'twill never 
do to go to sleep yet. I'd best lie awake and listen 
how things go as the night wears on." 

So after a while the man began to talk to the old 
dame, and at last he said — 
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^^ We two might live here 80 happily togedier, conld 
we only be rid of this son of yours." 

^'But do yon know how to settle him? Is that 
what you're thinking of? " said she. 

^^ Nothing easier/' said he ; at any rate he would 
try. He wonid just say he wished the old dame would 
stay and keep house for him a day or two, and then he 
would take the lad out with him up the hill to quarry 
eomer-stones, and roll down a great rock on him. All 
this the lad lay and listened to. 

Next day the Troll — for it was a Troll as clear as 
day — asked if the old dame would stay and keep house 
for him a few days ; and as the day went on he took a 
great iron crowbar, and asked the lad if he had a mind 
to go with him up the hill and quarry a few comer- 
stones. With all his heart, he said, and went with 
>iiTTn ; and so, after they had split a few stones, the Troll 
wanted him to go down below and look after cracks in 
the rock ; and while he was doing this, the Troll worked 
away, and wearied himself with his crowbar till he 
moved a whole crag out of its bed, which came rolling 
right down on the place where the lad was ; but he 
held it up till he could get on one side, and then let it 

roU on. 

" Oh," said the lad to the Troll, " now I see what 
you mean to do with me. You want to crush me to 
death; so just go down yourself and look after the 
cracks and refts in the rock, and m stand up above." 

The TroU did not dare to do otherwise than the lad 
bade him, and the end of it was that the lad rolled 
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down a great rock, which fell upon the Troll, and broke 
one of his thighB. 

^' Well I yon a/te in a sad plight," said the lad, as 
he strode down, lifted np the rock, and set the man 
free. After that he had to put him on his back and 
carry him home ; so he ran with him as fast as a horse, 
and shook him so that the Troll screamed and screeched 
as if a knife were run into him. And when he got 
home, they had to pnt the Troll to bed, and there he 
lay in a sad pickle. 

Wben the night wore on the Troll began to talk to 
the old dame again, and to wonder how ever they conld 
be rid of the lad. 

" Well," said the old dame, " if yon can't hit on a 
plan to get rid of him, Tm sure I can't." 

"Let me see," said the Troll; "I've got twelve 
lions in a garden ; if they could only get hold of the 
lad they'd soon tear him to pieces." 

So the old dame said it would be easy enough to 
get him there. She would sham sick, and say she felt 
BO poorly, nothiog would do her any good but lion's 
milk. All that the lad lay and listened to ; and when 
he got up in the morning his mother said she was worse 
then she looked, and she thought she should never be 
right again unless she could get some lion's milk. 

"Then I'm afraid you'U be poorly a long time, 
mother," said the lad, " for I'm sure I don't know where 
any is to be got." 

" Oh 1 if that be all," said the Troll, " there's no 
lack of lion's mUk, if we only had the man to fetch it ; " 
and then he went on to say how his brother had a gar- 
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den with twdre lions in it, and bow the lad might have 
the key if he had a mind to milk the lionB. So thelad 
took Ihe key and a milking pail and strode off; and 
when he imlocked the gate and got into the garden, 
there stood aU the twdve lions on their hind-paws, 
rampant and roaring at him. Bnt the lad laid hold of 
the biggest, and led him about by the fore-paws, and 
dashed him against stocks and stones, till there wasn't a 
bit of him left bnt the two paws. So when the rest 
saw that, they were so afraid that they crept np and 
lay at his feet like so many cnrs. After that they fol- 
lowed him about yrh&tever he went, and when he got 
home, they lay down outside the house, with their fore- 
paws on the door silL 

" Now, mother, you'll soon be well," said the lad, 
when he went in, ^^ for here is the lion's nulk." 

He had just milked a drop in the pail. 

But the TroU, as he lay in bed, swore it was all a 
lie. He was sure the lad was not the man to milk 
lions. 

When the lad heard that, he forced the Troll to get 
out of bed, threw open the door, and all the lions rose 
up and seized the Troll, and at last the lad had to make 
them leave their hold. 

That night the Troll began to talk to the old dame 
again. " I'm sure I can't tell how to put this lad out 
of the way — he is so awfully strong ; can't you think 
of some way ? " 

" No ! " said the old dame, " if you can't tell, I'm 
sure I can't." 

" WeU ! " said the TroU, «I have two brothers in a 
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caade ; they ore twelve times as strong as I am, and 
that's why I was tamed out and had to put up with 
this farm. They hold that castle, and romid it there is 
an ordiard with apples in it, and whoever eats those 
apples sleeps for three days and three nights. If we 
could only get the lad to go for the froit, he wouldn't be 
able to keep from tasting the apples, and as soon as 
ever he fell asleep my brothers would tear him in 
pieces." 

The old dame said she would sham sick, and say she 
could never be herself again unless she tasted those ap- 
ples ; for she had set her heart on them. 

All this the lad lay and listened to. 

When the morning came the old dame was so poorly 
that she couldn't utter a word but groans and sighs. 
She was sure she would never be well again, unless she 
had some of those apples that grew in the orchard near 
the castle where the man's brothers lived ; only she had 
no one to send for them. 

Oh I the lad was ready to go that instant ; but the 
eleven lions went with him. So when he came to the 
orchard, he climbed up into the apple tree and ate as 
many apples as he could, and he had scarce got down 
before he fell into a deep sleep ; but the lions all lay 
round him in a ring. The third day came the TroU's 
brothers, but they did not come in man's shape. They 
came snorting like man-eating steeds, and wondered 
who it was that dared to be there, and said they would 
tear him to pieces, so small that there should not be a 
bit of him left. But up rose the lions and tore the 
Trolls into small pieces, so that the place looked as if a 
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dnngheap had been tosBed about it ; and when they had 
finished the TtoIIb they lay down again. The lad did 
not wake till late in the afternoon, and when he got on 
hifi knees and rubbed the deep out of his eyes, he began 
to wonder what had been going on, when he saw the 
marks of hoofs. But when he went towards the castle, 
a maiden looked out of a window who had seen all that 
had happened, and she said, — 

^^ You may thank your stars you weren't in that 
ttissle, else you must have lost your, life.'' 

« What I I lose my life I No fear of that, I think," 
said the lad. 

So she begged him to come in that she might talk 
with him, for she hadn't seen a Christian soul ever since 
she came there. Sut when she opened the door the 
lions wanted to go in too, but she got so frightened, 
that she began to scream, and so the lad let them lie 
outside. Then the two talked and talked, and the lad 
asked how it came that she, who was so lovely, could put 
up with those ugly Trolls. She never wished it, she 
said ; 'twas quite a£:ain8t her will. They had seized 
her by force, and she was the King of Arabia', dangh- 
ter. So they talked on, and at last she asked him what 
he would do ; whether she should go back home, or 
whether he would have her to wife. Of course he 
would have her, and she shouldn't go home. 

After that they went round the castle, and at last 
they came to a great hall, where the Trolls' two great 
swords hung high up on the wall. 

" I wonder if you are man enough to wield one of 
these," said the Princess. 
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" Who ?— I f " Baid the lad. " TVould be a pretty 
fihiiig if I couldn't wield one of these." 

With that he put two or three chairs one artop of 
the other, jnmped up, and touched the biggest sword 
with his finger tips, tossed it up in the air, and caught 
it again by the hilt ; leapt down, and at the same time 
dealt such a blow with it on the floor, that the whole 
haU shook. After he had thus got down, he thrust the 
sword under his arm and carried it about with him. 

So when they had lived a little while in the castle, 
the Princess thought she ought to go home to her 
parents, and let them know what had become of her; 
so they loaded a ship, and she set sail from the castle. 

After she had gone, and the lad had wandered 
about a little, he called to mind that he had been sent 
on an errand thither, and had come to fetch something 
for his mother's health ; and though he said to himself, 
^^ After all, the old dame was not so bad but that she's 
all right by this time," — still he thought he ought to 
go and just see how she was. So he went and found 
botii the man and his mother quite fresh and hearty. 

" What wretches you are to live in this beggarly 
hut," said the lad. '^ Gome with me up to my castle, 
and you shaU see what a fine feUow I am." 

Well ! they were both ready to go, and on the way 
his mother talked to him, and asked, ^' How it was he 
had got so strong 2 " 

" If you must know, it came of that blue belt which 
lay on the hill-side, that time when you and I were out 
beting," said the lad. 

'^ Have you got it still ? " asked she. 
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^^ Yes," — he had. It was tied round his waist 

" Might she see it ? " 

^^ Yes, she might ; " and with that he pulled open 
his waistcoat and shirt to show it her. 

Then she seized it with both hands, tore it off, and 
twisted it ronnd her fist. 

" Now," she cried, " what shall I do with such a 
wretch as you ? Til just give you one blow, and dash 
your brains out I " 

'^ Far too good a death for such a scamp," said the 
Troll. ^^ No I let's first bum out his eyes and then turn 
him adrift in a little boat." 

80 they burned out his eyes and turned him adrift, 
in spite of his prayers and tears ; but, as the boat 
drifted, the lions swam after, and at last they laid hold 
of it and dragged it ashore on an island, and placed tiie 
lad under a fir-tree. They caught game for him, and 
they plucked the birds and made him a bed of down ; 
but he was forced to eat his meat raw, and he was 
blind. At last, one day the biggest lion was chasing 
a hare which was blmd, for it ran right over stock 
and stone, and the end was, it ran right up against a 
fir-stump, and tumbled head over heels across the field 
right into a spring; but, lo 1 when it came out of the 
spring it saw its way quite plain, and so saved its life. 

" So, so 1 " thought the lion, and went and dragged 
the lad to the spring, and dipped him over head and 
ears in it. So, when he had got his sight again, he 
went down to the shore and made signs to the lions that 
they should aU lie close together like a raft ; then he 
stood upon- their backs while they swam with him to 
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the mamland. When he had reached the shore he went 
up into a birchen copse, and made the lions lie qniet. 
Then he stole np to the castle like a thief, to see if he 
couldn't lay hands on his belt ; and when he got to 
the door, he peeped through the keyhole, and there he 
saw his belt hanging np over a door in the kitchen. So 
he crept softly in across the floor, for there was no one 
there ; bnt, as soon as he had got hold of the belt, he 
began to kick and stamp abont as thongh he were mad. 
Just then his mother came mshing ont, — 

^^ Dear heart, my darling little boy I do give me the 
belt again," she said. 

"Thank you kindly," said he. "Now you shall 
have the doom you passed on me," and he fulfilled it 
on the spot. When the old Troll heard that, he came 
in and begged and prayed so prettily that he might not 
be smitten to death. 

" Well, you may live," said the lad, " but you shall 
undergo the same punishment you gave me ; " and so he 
burned out the Troll's eyes, and turned him adrift on 
the sea in a little boat, but he had no lions to follow 
him. 

Now the lad was all alone, and he went about long- 
ing and longing for the Princess ; at last he could bear 
it no longer ; he must set out to seek her, his heart was 
so bent on having her. So he loaded four ships and set 
sail for Arabia. For some time they had fair wind 
and fine weather, but after that they lay wind-boimd 
under a rocky island. So the sailoi*s went ashore and 
strolled about to spend the time, and there they found 
a huge e^, ahnost as big as a little house. So they 
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began to knock it about with large etones, but after aU, 
they could not crack the shell. Then the lad came up 
with his Bword to see what all the noise waa about, and 
when he saw the egg he thought it a trifle to crack it ; 
so he gave it one blow and the egg split, and out came 
a chicken as big as an elephant. 

" Now we have done wrong,'* said the lad ; " this 
can cost us all our lives ; ^ and then he asked his sailors 
if thej were men enough to sail to Arabia in fbur-and- 
twenty hours, if they got a fine breeze. Yes I tiiiey were 
good to do that, they said, so they set sail with a fine 
breeze, and got to Arabia in three-and-twenty hours. 
As soon as they landed, the lad ordered all the sailors 
to go and bury themselves up to the eyes in a sandhill , 
00 that they could barely see the ships. The lad and 
the captains climbed a Ugh crag and sate down under 
a fir. In a little while came a great bird flying with 
an island in its claws and let it fall down on the fleet, 
and sunk every ship. After it had done that, it flew up 
to the sand-hill and flapped its wings, so that the wind 
nearly took off the heads of the sailors, and it flew part 
the fir with such force that it turned the lad right 
about, but the lad was ready with his sword, and ga^^ 
the bird one blow and brought it down dead* 

After that he went to the town, where every one 
was glad because the king had got his daughter back; 
but now the king had hidden her away somewhat 
himself, and promised her hand as a reward to any one 
who could find her, and this though she was betrothed 
brfore. Ifow as the lad went along he met a man who 
had white bear-skins for sale, so he bought one of the 
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hides and pnt it on ; and one of the captams was to 
take an iron chain and lead him about, and so he w^it 
into. the town and began to play pranks. At last the 
news came to the kmg's ears, that there never had been 
such fan in the town before, for here was a white bear 
that danced and cut capers just as it was bid. So a 
messenger came to say the bear must come to the castle 
at once, for the king wanted to see its tricks. So when 
it got to the castle every one was afraid, for such a 
beast they had never seen before ; but the captain said 
there was no danger unless they laughed at it. They 
mustn't do that, else it would tear them to pieces. 
When the king heard that, he warned all the court not 
to laugh. But while the fan was going on, in came 
one of the king's maids, and began to laugh and make 
game of the bear, and the bear flew at her and tore 
her, so that there was scarce a rag of her left. Then 
all the court began to bewail, and the captain most of alL 

'^ Stuff and nonsense," said the king ; ^^ she's only a 
maid, besides, it's more my affair than yours." 

When the show was over, it was late at night. 
" It's no good your going away, when it's so late," said 
the king. ^^ The bear had best sleep here." 

^' Perhaps it might sleep in the iogle by the kitchen 
fire," said the captain. 

^^ iN'ay," said the king, ^' it shall sleep up here, and 
it shall have pillows and cushions to sleep on." So a 
whole heap of piUows and cushions were brought, and 
the captain had a bed in a side-room. 

But at midnight the king came with a lamp in 
his hand, and a big bunch of keys, and carried off the 
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white bear. He passed along gallery after gallery, 
through doors and rooms, up-stairs a^d down-stairs, till 
at last he came to a pier which ran out into the sea. 
Then the king began to pnll and hanl at posts and pins, 
this one np and that one down, till at last a little house 
floated up to the water's edge. There he kept his 
daughter, for she was so dear to him that he had hid 
her, so that no one could find her out. He left the 
white bear outside while he went in and told her how 
it had danced and played its pranks. She said she was 
afraid, and dared not look at it ; but he talked her oyer, 
saying there was no danger, if she only wouldn't laugh. 
So they brought the bear in, and locked the door, and 
it danced and played its tricks ; but just when the fun 
was at its height, the Princess's maid began to laugh. 
Then the lad flew at her and tore her to bits, and the 
Princess began to cry and sob. 

" Stuff and nonsense," cried the king ; " all this 
ftiss about a maid 1 Pll get you just as good a one 
again. But now I think the bear had best stay here 
till morning, for I don't care to have to go and lead it 
along all those galleries and stairs at this time of night." 

" Well 1 " said the Princess, " if it sleeps here, Pm 
sure I won't." 

But just then the bear curled himself up and lay 
down by the stove ; and it was settled at last that the 
Princess should sleep there too, with a light burning. 
But as soon as the king was well gone, the white bear 
came and begged her to undo his collar. The Princess 
was so scared she almost swooned away ; but she felt 
about till she found the collar, and she had scarce un- 
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done it before the bear pulled his head off! Then she 
knew him again, and was so glad there was no end to 
her joy, and she wanted to tell her father at once that 
her deUyerer was come. But the lad would not hear 
<^ it ; he would earn her once more, he said. So in the 
morning, when they heard the king rattling at the posts 
outside, the lad drew on the hide, and lay down by the 
stove. 

^^ Well, has it lain still ? " the king asked. 

^^ I should think so," said the Princess ; ^^ it hasn't 
so much as turned or stretched itself once." 

When they got up to the castle again, the captain 
took the bear and led it away, and then the lad threw 
off the hide, and went to a tailor and ordered clothes 
fit for a Prince ; and when they were fitted on he went 
to the king, and said he wanted to find the Princess. 

"You're not the first who has wished the same 
thing," said the king, " but they have all lost their 
lives ; for if any one who tries can't find her in four- 
and-twenty hours his life is forfeited." 

Yes ; tiie lad knew all that. Still he wished to try, and 
if he couldn't find her, *twas his look-out. Now in the 
castle there was a band that played sweet tunes, and 
there were fair maids to dance with, and so the lad 
danced away. When twelve hours were gone, the king 
said, — 

" I pity you with all my heart. You're so poor a 
hand at seeking ; you will surely lose your life." 

« Stuff 1 " said the lad; "while there's life there's 
hope ! So long as there's breath in the body there's no 
7* 
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fear ; we have lots of time ; " and bo he went on danc- 
ing till there was only one hour left. 

Then he said he would begin to search. 

*^ It's no nse now/' said the king ; ^^ time's np." 

^^ Light your lamp; out with your big bmich of 
keys," said the lad, '' and follow me whither I wish to 
go. There is still a whole honr left." 

So the lad went the same way which the king had 
led him the night before, and he bade the king nnlock 
door after door till they came down to the pier which, 
ran out into the sea. 

^^ It's all no use, I tell you," said the king ; '' time's 
up, and this will only lead you right out into the sea." 

^^ Still fiye minutes more," said the lad, as he pulled 

and pushed at the posts and pins, and the house floated 

up. 

" Now the time is up," bawled the king ; " come 

hither, headsman, and take off his head." 

^^ Nay, nay I " said the lad ; ^^ stop a bit, there are 
still three minutes ! Out with the key, and let me get 
into this house." 

IBnt there stood the king and fumbled with his keys, 
to draw out the time. At last he said he hadn't any 
key. 

" Well, if you haven't, I Acwa," said the lad, as he 
gave the door such a kick that it flew to splinters in- 
wards on the floor. 

At the door the Princess met him, and told her 
father this was her deliverer, on whom her heart was 
set So she had him ; and this was how the beggar 
boy came to marry the king's daughter of Arabia. 



WHY THE BEAR IS STUMPY-TAILED. 

Oke day the Bear met the Fox, who came slinking 
along with a string of fish he had stolen. 

"Whence did you get those from?" asked the 
Bear. 

" Oh ! my Lord Bruin, Fve been out fishing and 
caught them," said the Fox. 

So the Bear had a mind to learn to fish too, and 
bade the Fox tell him how he was to set about it. 

" Oh ! it's an easy craft for you," answered the Fox, 
and soon learnt. YouVe only got to go upon the ice, 
and cut a hole and stick your tail down into it ; and so 
you must go on holding it there as long as you can. 
You're not to mind if your tail smarts a little ; that's 
when the fish bite. Tlie longer you hold it there the 
more fish you'll get ; and then all at once out with it, 
with a cross puU sideways, and with a strong pull too." 

Yes ; the Bear did as the Fox had said, and held 
his tail a long, long time down in the hole, till it was 
fast frozen in. Then he pulled it out with a cross pull, 
and it snapped short oflfl That's why Bruin goes about 
with a stumpy tail this very day. 



NOT A PIN TO CHOOSE BETWEEN THEM. 

Once on a time there was a man, and he had a wife. 
Now this couple wanted to bow their fields, but they 
had neither seed-corn nor money to buy it with. But 
they had a cow, and the man was to drive it into town 
and Bell it, to get money to buy com for seed. But 
when it came to the pinch, the wife dared not let her 
husband start for fear he should spend the money iu 
drink, so she set off herself with the cow, and took 
besides a hen with her. 

Close by the town she met a butcher, who asked, — 

« Will you sell that cow. Goody ? " 

" Yes, that I will," she wiswered. 

" Well, what do you want for her ? " 

" Oh 1 I must have five shillings for the cow, but 
you shall have the hen for ten pound." 

" Very good 1 " said the man ; " I don't want the 
hen, and you'll soon get it off your hands in the town, 
but I'll give you five shillings for the cow." 

Well, she sold her cow for five shillings, but there 
was no one in the town who would give her ten pound 
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for a lean tough old hen, so she went back to the 
butcher, and said, — 

'^ Do all I can, I can't get rid of this hen, master ! 
you must take it too, as yon took the cow." 

" "Well," said the butcher, " come along and we'll 
see about it." Then he treated her both with meat and 
drink, and gave her so much brandy that she lost her 
head, and didn't know what she was about, and fell fast 
asleep. But while she slept, the butcher took and 
dipped her into a tar-barrel, and then laid her down on 
a heap of feathers ; and when she woke up, she was 
feathered all oyer, and began to wonder what had be- 
fallen her. 

" Is it me, or is it not me ? No, it can never be 
me ; it must be some great strange bird. But what 
shall I do to find out whether it is me or not? Oh ! I 
know how I shall be able to tell whether it is me ; if 
the calves come and lick me, and our dog Tray doesn't 
bark at me when I get home, then it must be me, and 
no one else." 

Wow, Tray, her dog, had scarce set his eyes on the 
strange monster which came through the gate, than he 
set up such a barking, one wonld have thought all the 
rogues and robbers in the world were in the yard. 

" Ah, deary me," said she, " I thought so ; it can't 
be me surely." So she went to the straw-yard, and the 
calves wouldn't lick her, when they snuffed in the strong 
smell of tar. 

" No, no 1 " she said, " it can't be me ; it must be 
some strange outlandish bird." 

So she crept up on the roof of the safe, and began 
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to flap her amiB, as if they had beea wings, and was 
just going to fly off. 

When her husband saw all this, out he came with 
his rifle, and began to take aim at her. 

^ Oh I " cried his wife, ^^ don't shoot 1 don't shoot ! it 
is only me." 

^^ If it's you," said her husband, ^^ don't stand up 
there like a goat on a house-top, but come down and 
let me hear what you have to say for yourself." 

So she crawled down again, but she hadn't a shil- 
ling to show, for the crown she had got from the butcher 
she had thrown away in her drunkenness. When her 
husband heard her story, he said, " You're only twice 
as silly as you were before," and he got so angry that 
he made up his mind to go away from her altogeth^ 
and never to come back till he had found three other 
Goodies as silly as his own. 

So he toddled off, and when he had walked a little 
way he saw a Qoody, who was running in and out of a 
newly-built wooden cottage with an empty sieve, and 
eyeiytime ahe ran in, she threw her apron orer the 
sieve just as if she had something in it, and when she 
got in she turned it upside down on the floor. 

" Why, Qoodj 1 " he asked, " what are you doing ? " 

" Oh," she answered, " I'm only carrying in a little 
sun ; but I don't know how it is, when I'm outside, I 
have the sun in my sieve, but when I get inside, some- 
how or other I've thrown it away. But in my old cot- 
tage I had plenty of sun, though I never carried in the 
least bit. I only wish I knew some one who would 
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bring the sun inidde ; I'd give him three hundred dol- 
lars and welcome." 

^^ Have 70U got an axe i " aaked the man. *^ If yon 
have, Fll soon bring the snn inside." 

So he got an axe and cut windows in the cottage, 
for the carpenters had forgotten them ; then the sun 
shone in, and he got his three hundred dollars. 

^^ That was one of them," said the man to himself, 
as he went on his way. 

After a while he passed by a house, out of which 
came an awful screaming and beUowing; so he turned 
in and saw a Goody, who was hard at work banging 
her husband across the head with a beetle, and over his 
head she had drawn a shirt without any slit for the 
neck. 

" Why, Goody 1 " he asked, " will you beat your 
husband to death 2 " 

^^ No," she said, ^^ I only must have a hole in this 
shirt for his neck to come through." 

All the while the husband kept on screaming and 
calling out, — 

"Heaven help and comfort all who try on new 
shirts. K any one would teach my Goody another way 
of making a dit for the neck in my new shirts, I'd give 
him Hiree hundred dollars d6wn and welcome." 

" I'll do it in the twinkling of an eye," said the 
man, " if you'll only give me a pair of scissors." 

So he got a pair of scissors, and snipped a hole in 
the neck, and went off with his three hundred dollars. 

" That was another of them," he said to himself, as 
he walked along. 
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Last of all, he came to a farm, where he made up 
his mind to rest a bit. So when he went in, the mis- 
trees asked him, — 

" Whence do you come, master ? " 

" Oh 1 " said he, " I come fipom Paradise Place," for 
that was the name of his farm. 

" From Paradise Place 1 " she cried, " you don't say 
so I Why, then, you must know my second husband 
Peter, who is dead and gone, God rest his soul." 

For you must know this Ooody had been married 
three times, and as her first and last husbands had been 
bad, she had made up her mind that the second only 
was gone to heaven. 

" Oh yes," said the man ; " I know him very well." 

" Well," asked the Goody, " how do things go with 
him^ poor dear soul i " 

" Only middling," was the answer ; " he goes about 
begging from house to house, and has neither food nor 
a rag to his back. As for money, he hasn't a sixpence 
to bless himself with." 

" Mercy on me," cried out the Goody ; " he never 
ought to go about such a figure wh^i he left so much 
behind him. Why, there's a whole cupboard full of 
old clothes up-stairs which belonged to him, besides a 
great chest fuU of money yonder. Now, if you will 
take them with you, you shall have a horse and cart 
to carry them. As for the horse, he can keep it, and 
sit on the cart, and drive about from house to house, 
and then he needn't trudge on foot." 

So the man got a whole cart-load of clothes, and a 
chest fall of shining dollars, and as much meat and 
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drink as he would ; and when he had got all he wanted, 
he jumped into the cart and drore off. 

"That was the third," he said to himself, as he 
went along. 

Now this Goody's third husband was a little way 
off in a field ploughing, and when he saw a strange 
man driving off from the farm with his horse and cart, 
he went home and asked his wife who that was that 
had just started with the black horse. 

" Oh, do you mean him t " said the Gtoody ; " why, 
that was a man from Paradise, who said that Peter, my 
dear second husband, who is dead and gone, is in a sad 
plight, and that he goes from house to house begging, 
and has neither clothes nor money ; so I just sent him 
all those old clothes he left behind him, and the old 
money box with the dollars in it." 

The man saw how the land lay in a trice, so he 
saddled his horse and rode off from the farm at frill 
gallop. It wasn't long before he was close behind the 
man who sat and drove the cart ; but when the latter 
saw this he drove the cart into a thicket by the side of 
the road, pulled out a handful of hair from the horse's 
tail, jumped up on a little rise in the wood, where he 
tied ^e hair fast to a birch, and then lay down under 
it, and began to peer and stare up at the sky. 

" Well, well, if I ever 1 " he said, as Peter the third 
came riding up. " No 1 I never saw the like of this in 
all my bom days 1 " 

Then Peter stood and looked at him for some time, 
wondering what had come over him ; but at last he 
a&ked, — 
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*^ What do you lie there staring at ? '' 

^^ No," kept on the man, ^^ I never did see anything 
like it ! — here is a man going straight up to heaven on 
a black horse, and here you see his horse's tail still 
hanging in this birch ; and yonder up in the sky you 
see the black horse." 

Peter looked first at the man, and then at the sky, 
and said,— 

^^ I see nothing but the horse hair in the birch ; 
that's all I see I " 

" Of course you can't where you stand," said the 
man ; '' but just come and lie down here, and stare 
straight up, and mind you don't take your eyes off the 
sky ; and then you shall see what you shall see." 

But while Peter the third lay and stared up at the 
sky till his eyes filled with tears, the man from Para- 
dise Place took his horse and jumped on its back, and 
rode off both with it and the cart and horse. 

When the hoofs thundered along the road Peter the 
third jumped up ; but he was so taken aback when he 
found the man had gone off with his horse that he 
hadn't the sense to run after him till it was too late. 

He was rather down in the mouth when he got 
home to his Goody ; but when she asked him what he 
had done with the horse, he said, — 

" I gave it to the man too for Peter the second, for 
I thought it wasn't right he should sit in a cart, and 
scramble about from house to house ; so now he can 
sell the cart and buy himself a coach to drive about in." 

"Thank you heartily 1" said his wife; "I never 
thought you could be so kind." 
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Well, when the man reached home, who had got the 
fiix hnndred dollars and the cart-load of clothes and 
money, he saw that all his fields were ploughed and 
sown, and the first thing he asked his wife was, where 
she had got the seed-corn from. 

" Oh," she said, " I have always heard that what a 
man sows he shall reap, so I sowed the salt wWh onr 
friends the north-countrymen laid up here with us, and 
if we only have rain I fancy it will come up nicely." 

" Silly you are," said her husband, " and silly you 
will be so long as you Hve ; but that is all one now, for 
the rest are not a bit wiser than you. There is not a 
pin to choose between you." 



OIJE'S OWN OHILDEEN AKE ALWAYS 

PRETTIEST. 

A spoBTSicAN went out once into a wood to shoot, and 
he met a Snipe. 

"Dear friend/' said the Snipe, "don't shoot my 
children 1 " 

" How shall I know your children ? " asked the 
Sportsman ; " what are they like i " 

" Oh 1 " said the Snipe, " mine are the prettiest chil- 
dren in all the wood." 

" Very well," said the Sportsman, " Til not shoot 
them ; don't be afraid." 

But for all that, when he came back, there he had ^ 
a whole string of young snipes in his hand which he 
had shot. 

" Oh, oh ! " said the Snipe, " why did you shoot 
my children after all ? " 

" What 1 these your childr^i ! " said the Sportsman ; 
" why, I shot the ugliest I could find, that I did ! " 

" Woe is me I " said the Snipe ; " don't you know 
that each one thinks his own children the prettiest in 
the world » " 



TBDE TBOUEE PEINOESSES OF WHTTELAND. 

Onoe on a time there was a fisherman who Hred close 
by a palace, and fished for the king's table. One day 
when he was ont a fishing he just caught nothing. Do 
what he would — ^however he tried with bait and angle 
— ^there was never a sprat on his hook. But when the 
day was far spent a head bobbed up out of the water, 
and said, — 

" If I may have what your wife bears under her 
girdle, you shall catch fish enough." 

So the man answered boldly, " Yes ; " for he did not 
know that his wife was going to have a child. After 
that, as was like enough, he caught plenty of fish of 
all kinds. But when he got home at night, and told 
his story, how he had got all that fish, his wife fell a 
weeping and moaning, and was beside herself for the 
promise which her husband had made, for she said, 
" I bear a babe under my girdle." 

Well, the story soon spread, and came up to the 
castle ; and when the king heard the woman's grief and 
its cause, he sent down to say he would take care of 
the child, and see if he couldn't save it, 

So the months went on and on, and when her time 
came the fisher's wife had a boy; so the king took it at 
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once, and brought it up as his own son, until tilie lad 
grew up. Then he be^ed leave one day to go out 
fiahing with his father ; he had such a mind to go, he 
said. At first the king wouldn't hear of it, but at last 
the lad had his way, and went So he and his father 
were out the whole day, and all went right and well 
till they landed at night. Then the lad remembered 
he had left his handkerchief, and went to look for it ; 
but as soon as ever he got into the boat, it began to 
move off with him at such speed that the water roared 
imder the bow, and all the lad could do in rowing 
against it with the oars was no use ; so he went and 
went the whole night, and at last he came to a white 
strand, far, far away. 

There he went ashore, and when he had walked 
about a bit, an old, old man met him, with a long 
white beard. 

'< What's the name of this land { " asked th6 lad. 

^^ Whiteland," said the man, who went on to ask the 
lad whence he came, and what he was going to do. So 
the lad told him all, 

" Aye, aye 1 " said the man ; " now when you have 
walked a little farther along the strand here, you'll come 
to three Princesses, whom you will see standing in the 
earth up to their necks, with only their heads out. 13ien 
the first — she is the eldest — ^will call out and beg you so 
prettily to come and help her ; and the second will do 
the same ; to neither of these shall you go ; make haste 
past them, as if you neither saw nor heard anything. 
But the third you shall go to, and do what she asks. 
K you do this you'll have good luck — ^that's all." 
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When the lad came to the &ret Princess, she called 
out to him, and begged him so prettily to come to her, 
but he passed on as though he saw her not. In the same 
way he passed by the second ; but to the third he went 
straight up. 

" K you'll do what I bid you," she said, " you may 
have which of us you please." 

" Yes ; " he was willing enough ; so she told him 
how three Trolls had set them down in the earth there; 
but before they had lived in the castle up among the 

" Now," she said, " you must go into that castle, 
and let the Trolls whip you each one night for each of 
us. If you can bear that, youTl set us free." 

Well, the lad said he was ready to try. 

" When you go in," the Princess went on to say, 
" you'll see two lions standing at the gate ; but if you'U 
only go tight in the middle between them they'll do 
you no harm. Then go straight on into a little dark 
room, and make your bed. Then the TroU will come 
to whip you ; but if you take the flask which hangs on 
the wall, and rub yourself with the ointment that's in 
it wherever his lash falls, you'll be as sound as ever. 
Then grasp the sword that hangs by the side of the 
flask and strike the Troll dead." 

Yes, he did as the Princess told him ; he passed in 
the midst between the lions, as if he hadn't seen them, 
dnd went straight into the little room, and there he lay 
down to sleep. The first night there came a Troll with 
three heads and three rods, and whipped the lad 
soimdly ; but he stood it till the TroU was done ; then 
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he took the flask and rabbed himflelf, and grasped the 
sword and slew the Troll. 

So, when he went out next morning, the Princesses 
stood out of the earth np to their waists. 

The next night 'twas the same stoiy over again, 
only this time the Troll had six heads and six rods, and 
he whipped him far worse than the first ; but when he 
went out next morning, the Princesses stood o^it of 
the earth as far as the kaee. 

The third night there came a Troll that had nine 
heads and nine rods, and he whipped and flogged the 
lad so long that he fainted away ; then the Troll took 
him up and dashed him against the wall ; but the sho<^ 
brought down the flask, which fell on the lad, burst, 
and spilled the ointment all oyer him, and so he became 
as strong and sound as eyer again. Then he wasn't 
slow ; he grasped the sword and slew the Troll ; and 
next morning when he went out of the castle the Prin- 
cesses stood before him with all their bodies out of the 
earth. So he took the youngest for his Queen, and 
lived well and happily with her for some time. 

At last he began to long to go home for a little to 
see his parents. His Queen did not like this ; but at 
last his heart was so set on it, and he longed and longed 
so much, there was no holding him back, so she said, — 

" One thing you must promise me. This. — Only to 
do what your father begs you to do, and not what your 
mother wishes ; " and that he promised. 

Then she gave him a ring, which was of that kind 
that any one who wore it might wish two wishes. So 
he wished himself home, and when he got home his 
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paients oould not -wonder enough what a grand man 
their son had become. 

Now, when he had been at home some days, his 
mother wished him to go np to the palace and show the 
king what a fine fellow he had come to be. But his 
father said, — 

^^ No I don't let him do that ; if he does, we shan't 
have any more joy of him this time." 

But it was no good, the mother begged and prayed 
so long, that at last he went. So when he got np to 
the palace, he was far braver, both in clothes and array, 
than the other king, who didn't quite like this, and at 
last he said, — 

" All very fine ; but here you can see my queen, 
what like she is, but I can't see yours, that I can't. 
Do you know, I scarce think she's so good-looking as 
mine." 

" Would to Heaven," said the young king, " she 
were standing here, then you'd see what she was like." 
And that instant there she stood before them. 

But she was very woeful, and said to him, — 

" Why did you not mind what I told you ; and why 
did you not listen to what your father said ? Now, I 
must away home, and as for you, you have had both your 
wishes." 

With that she knitted a ring among his hair with 
her name on it, and wished herself home, and was off. 

Then the young king was cut to the heart, and went 
day out day in, thinking and thinking how he should 
get back to his queen. " TU just try," he thought, " if 
I can't learn where Whiteland lies ; " and so he went 
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oat into the woild to aak* 80 when he had gone a good 
way, he came to a high hill, and thero lie met one who 
was lord over all the beasts of the wood, for they all 
came home to him when he blew his horn ; sotheldiig 
asked if he knew where WHteland was? 

«No, I don't," said he, «bnt FU ask my besBlB." 
Then he blew his hom and called them, and asked if 
any of tiiem knew where Whitdand lay ? but there was 
no beast that knew. 

So the man gave him a pair of new shoes. 

" When you get on these," he said, " you'll come 
to my brother, who lives hundreds of miles off; he is 
lord over all the birds of the air. Ask him. When 
you reach his house, just turn the shoes, so that the toes 
point this way, and they'll come home of themselves." 
60 when the long reached the house, he turned the shoes 
as the lord of the beasts had said, and away they west 
home of themselves. 

So he asked again after Whiteland, and the vam 
called all the birds with a blast of his horn, and asked 
if any of them knew where Whiteland lay ; but none 
of the birds knew. Kow, long, long after tiie rest of the 
birds, came an old eagle, which had been away ten 
round years, but he couldn't tell any more than the rest 

« Well I well I " said the man, « TU lend you apair 
of snow shoes, and when you get them on,.they'll carry 
you to my brother, who lives hundreds of miles oSi 
he's lord of all the fish in the sea ; you'd better ask 
him. But don't forget to turn the toes of the shoes 
this way." 

The king was full of thanks, got on the shoes, asd 
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when he ctoM to the man who was lord over the 
of the sea, he tamed the toes round, and so off thej 
went home like the other pair. After that, he asked 
again after Whiteland. 

So the man called the fish with a blast, bnt no fish 
eonld tell where it lay. At last came an old pike, 
which they had great work to call home, he was such a 
way off. So when they asked him, he said, — 

^' Enow it ! I should think I did. IVe been cook 
there ten years, and to-morrow Fm going there again ; 
fear now, iJie qneen of Whiteland, whose king is away, 
is going to wed another hnsband." 

" Well ! " said the man, " as this is so, Pll give yon 
a bit of adrice. Hereabouts, on a moor, stand three 
brothers, and there they have stood these hundred 
years, fighting about a hat, a cloak, and a pair of boots. 
If any one has these three things, he can make himself 
invisible, and wish himself anywhere he pleases. You 
can tell them you wish to try the things, and after that, 
yonll pass judgment between them, whose they shall 
be." 

Yes ! the king thanked the man, and went and did 
as he told him. 

« What's aU this ? " he said to the brothers. « Why 
do you stand here fighting forever and a day ? Just 
let me try these things, and Fll give judgment whose 
they shall be." 

13iey were very willing to do this ; but as soon as 
he had got the hat, cloak, and boots, he said, — 

" When we meet next time Fll tell you my judg- 
ment," and with these words he wished himself away. 
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So SB he went along up in the air, he came up with 
the North Wind. 

"Whither away?" roared the North Wind. 

" To Whiteland," said the king ; and then he told 
him all that had befallen him. 

" Ah," said the North Wind, " yon go faster than I 
— yon do ; for you can go straight, while I have to puff 
and blow round every turn and comer. But when you 
get there, just place yoxurself on the stairs by the side 
of the door, and then FU come i^torming in, as though 
I were going to blow down the whole castle. And 
then when the prince, who is to haye your queen, comes 
out to see what's the matter, just you take him by the 
collar and pitch him out of doors ; then TU look after 
him, and see if I can't carry him off." 

Well — the king did as the North Wind said. He 
took his stand on the stairs, and when the North Wind 
came, storming and roaring, and took hold of the castle 
wall so that it shook again, the prince came out to see 
what was the matter. But as soon as ever he came, the 
king caught him by the collar and pitched him out of 
doors, and then the North Wind caught him up and 
carried him off. So when there was an end of him, the 
king went into the castle, and at first his queen didn't 
know him, he was so wan and thin, through wandering 
BO far and being so woeful ; but when he shewed her 
the ring, she was as glad as glad could be ; and so the 
rightful wedding was held, and the fame of it spread 
far and wide. 



THE LASSIE AOT) HER GODMOTHER. 

Once on a time a poor couple lived far, far away in a 
great wood. The wife was brought to bed and had a 
pretty girl, but they were so poor they did not know 
how to get the babe christened, for they had no money 
to pay tide parson's fees. So one day the father went 
out to see if he could find any one who was willing to 
stand for the child* and pay the fees ; but though he 
walked about the whole day from one house to another, 
though all said they were willing enough to stand, no 
one thought himself bound to pay the fees. Now, when 
he was going home again, a lovely lady met him, 
dressed so fine, and who looked so thoroughly good and 
kind ; she offered to get the babe christened, but after 
that, she said, she must keep it for her own. The hus- 
band answered, he must first ask his wife what she 
wished to do, ; but when he got home and told his 
story, the wife said, right out, " No ! " 

Next day the man went out again, but no one would 
stand if they had to pay the fees; and though he 
begged and prayed, he could get no help. And again, 
as lie went home, towards evening the same lovely lady 
met him, who looked so sweet and good, and she made 
him the same offer. So he told his wife again how he 
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had fkred, and this time she said, if he couldn't get any 
one to Btand for his babe next day, they must just let 
the lady have her way, since she seemed so kind and 
good. 

The third day, the man went about, but he couldn't 
get any one to stand ; and so when, towards eyening, 
he met the kind lady again, he gave his word she 
should have the babe if she would only get it chris- 
tened at the font. So next morning she came to the 
place where the man lived, followed by two men to 
stand godfathers, took the babe and carried it to 
church, and there it was christened. After that she 
took it to her own house, and there the little girl lired 
with her several years, and her foster-mother was al- 
ways kind and friendly to her. 

Now, when the lassie had grown to be big ^ough 
to know right and wrong, her foster-mother got ready 
to go on a journey. 

" You have my leave," she said, ^^ to go all over the 
house, except those rooms which I show you ; " aad 
when she had said that, away she wait. 

But the lassie could not forbear just to open one of 
the doors a little bit, when — ^Pop I out flew a Star. 

When her foster-mother came back, she was very- 
vexed to find that the star had flown out, and she got 
very angiy with her fosterKlaughter, and threatened to 
send her away ; but the child cried and begged so hard 
that she got leave to stay. 

iNow, after a while, the foster^nother had to go on 
another journey ; and, before she went, she forbade the 
lasfflie to go into those two rooms into which she had 
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aev^r beeiL She promiaed to beware ; but wnen aha 
was left alone, ahe began to think and to wonder wbat 
ibesre conld be in the second room, and at last she conld 
not help setting the door a little arjar, jnst to peep in, 
when — Pop I out flew the Moon. 

When her foster-mother came home and found the 
Moon let out, she was very downcast, and said to the 
lassie she must go away, she could not stay with her 
any longer. But the lassie wept so bitterly, and prayed 
so heartily for forgiveness, that this time, too, she got 
leave to stay. 

Some time after, the foster-mother had to go away 
again, and she charged the lassie, who by this time was 
half grown up, most earnestly that she mustn't try to go 
into, or to peep into, the third room. But when her foster^ 
mother had been gone some time, and the lassie was 
weary of walking about alone, all at once she thought, 
^^ Dear me, what fun it would be just to peep a little 
into that third room." Then she thought she mustn't 
do it for her foster-mother's sake ; but when the bad 
thought came the second time, she could hold out no 
long^; come what might she must and would look 
into the room ^ so she just opened the door a tiny bit, 
when— POP I out flew the Sun. 

But when her foster-mother came back and saw that 
the sun had flown away, she was cut to the heart, and 
said, '^ It^ow, there was no help for it, the lassie must 
and should go away ; she couldn't hear of her staying 
any longer." Now the lassie cried her eyes out, and 
^&S^ <^ prayed so prettily; but it was all no good. 

^^Kayl but I must punish you I" said her foster- 
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mother ; ^' but 70U maj have your choice, either to be 
the loveliest woman in the world, and not be able 
to speak, ortokeep your speech, and be the ugliest of ail 
women ; but away from me you must go." 

And the lassie said, ^^ I would sooner be lovely." 
80 she became all at once wondrous fair ; but from that 
day forth she was dumb. 

So, when she went away from her foster-mother, she 
walked and wandered through a great, great wood ; but 
the farther she went, the farther off the end seemed to 
be. So, when the evening came on, she clomb up into 
a taU tree, which grew over a spring, and there she 
made herself up to sleep that night. Close by lay a 
castle, and from that castle came early every morning 
a maid to draw water, to make the Prince's tea, from 
the spring over which the lassie was sitting. So the 
maid looked down into the spring, saw the lovely face 
in the water, and thought it was her own ; then she 
flung away the pitcher and ran home ; and, when she 
got there, she tossed up her head and said, '^ If Fm so 
pretty, I'm far too good to go and fetch water." 

So another maid had to go for the water, but the 
same thing happened to her ; she went back and said 
she was far too pretty and too good to fetch water from 
the spring for the Prince. Then the Prince went him- 
self, for he had a mind to see what all this could mean. 
So, when he reached the spring, he too saw the image 
in the water ; but he looked up at once and became 
aware of the lovely lassie who sate there up in the tree. 
Then he coaxed her down and took her home ; and at 
last made up his mind to have her for his Queen, 
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becaofle she was so loyelj ; but his mother, who was 
still alive, was against it. 

'^ She can't speak/' she said, ^^ and maybe she's a 
wicked witch." 

But the Prince could not be content till he got her. 
So after they had lived together a while, the lassie 
was to have a child, and when the child came to be 
bom, the Prince set a strong watch ronnd her ; bnt at 
the birth one and all fell into a deep sleep, and her fos- 
ter-mother came, cnt the babe on its little finger, and 
smeared the queen's mouth with the blood ; and said, — 

" Now you shall be as grieved as I was when you 
let out the star ; " and with these words she carried off 
the babe. 

But when those who were on the watch woke, they 
thought the queen had eaten her own child, and the old 
queen was all for burning her aUve, but the Prince was 
so fond of her that at last he begged her off, but he had 
hard work to set her free. 

So the next time the young queen was to have a 
child, twice as strong a watch was set as the first time, 
but the same thing happened over again, only this time 
her foster-mother said, — 

^^ Now you shall be as grieved as I was when you 
let the moon out." 

And the queen begged, and prayed, and wept ; for 
when her foster-mother was there she could speak — but 
it was all no good. 

And now the old queen said she must be burnt, but 
die Prince found means to beg her off. But when the 
third child was to be bom, a watch was set three times 
8^ 
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M itioiig as the finty bnt jxurt Hie same fliing happened. 
Her foBter-mother came while the watch slept, to<^ the 
babe and cut its little fingw, and smeared the qneen's 
mouth wilh the blood, telling her now she should be as 
grieved as ehe had been when the lassie let ont the 
sun. 

And now the Prince oonld not save her any longer. 
She must and should be burnt. But just as thej were 
leading her to the stake, all at once they saw her fo6te^ 
mother, who came with all three children — two she led 
by the hand, and the third she had on h^ arm ; and 80 
she went up to the young queen and said, — 

" Here are your children ; now you shall hare them 
again. I am the Virgin Mary, and so grieyed as you 
have been, so grieyed was I when you let out sun, and 
moon, and star. Now you have been punished tof 
what you did, and henceforth you shall have yonr 
speech." 

How glad the Queen and Prince now were, all may 
easily think, but no one can tell. After that tiiey were 
always happy ; and from that day even the T^ee'0 
mother was very fond of the young queen. 



THE TJtLKEE AUNTS. 

Onoe on a time tbore was a poor man who liyed in a 
hut far away in the wood, and got his living by shoot- 
ing. He had an only daughter who was very pretty, 
and as she had lost her mother when she was a child, 
and was now half grown up, she said she wonld go into 
the world und earn her bread. 

^< Well, lassie ! " said the father, ^^ true enongh yon 
have learnt nothing here but how to pluck birds and 
roast them, but still you may as well try to earn your 
bread." 

So the girl went off to seek a place, and when she 
had gone a little while, she came to a palace. There 
she staid and got a place, and the queen liked her so 
weU, that all the other maids got envious of her. So 
Ihey made up their minds to tell the queen how the huh 
sie said she was good to spin a pound of flax in four 
and twenty hours, for you must know the queen was a 
great hoi^wife, Ld thoiight much of good work. 

^< Have you said this 2 then you shall do it," said 
the queen ; << but you may have a littie longer time if 
you choose." 

Kow, the poor lassie dared not say she had never spun 
in all her life, but she only begged for a room to herself. 
That she got, and the wheel and the flax were brought 
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np to her. There she sat Bad and weeping, and knew 
not how to help herself. She pnlled the wheel this way 
and that, and twisted and tamed it about, but she made 
a poor hand of it, for she had never even seen a spinr 
ning-wheel in her life. 

But all at once, to she sat there, in came an old 
woman to her. ^ 

^^ What ails you, child ? '^ she said. 

^^ Ah ! " said the lassie, with a deep sigh, '^ it's no 
good to tell you, for you'll never be able to help me." 

" Who knows ? " said the old wife. " May be I 
know how to help you after all." 

Well, thought the lassie to herself, I may as well 
tell her, and so she told her how her fellow-servants 
had given out that she was good to spin a pound of 
flax in four and twenty honrs. 

'^ And here am I, wretch that I am, shut up to spin 
all that heap in a day and a night, when I have never 
even seen a spinning-wheel in all my bom days.'* 

" Well, never mind, child," said the old woman, " if 
youll call me Aunt on the happiest day of your life, m 
spin this fla:^ for you, and so you may just go away and 
lie down to sleep." 

Yes, the lassie was willing enough, and off she went 
and lay down to sleep. 

Next morning when she awoke, there lay aU the 
flax spun on the table, and that so clean and fine, no 
one had ever seen such even and pretty yam. The 
queen was very glad to get such nice yam, and she set 
greater store by the lassie than ever. But the rest were 
still more envious, and agreed to tell the queen how the 
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laflflie had said she was good to weave the jam she had 
spun in four and twenty horns. So the qneen said again, 
as she had said it she must do it ; bnt if she couldn't 
quite finish it in four and twenty hours, she wouldn't 
be too hard upon her, she might have a little more time. 
This time, too, the lassie dared not say No, but b^ged 
for a room to herself, and there she would try. 13iere 
she sat again, sobbing and crying, and not knowing 
which way to turn, when another old woman came in 
and asked, — 

« What ails you, child ? " 

At first the lassie wouldn't say, but at last she told 
her the whole story of her grief. 

** "Well, well 1 " said the old wife, " never mind. If 
you'll call me Aunt on the happiest day of your life, 
Fll weave this yam for you, and you may just be 
off, and lie down to sleep." 

Yes, the lassie was willing enough; soshewentaway 
and lay down to sleep. When she awoke, there lay the 
piece of linen on the table, woven so neat and close, no 
woof could be better. So the lassie took the piece and 
ran down to the queen, who was very glad to get such 
beautiful linen, and set greater store than ever by the 
lassie. But as for the others, they grew still more bit* 
ter against her, and thought of nothing but how to find 
out something to tell about her. 

At last they told the queen the lassie had' said she 
was good to make up the piece of linen into shirts in 
four and twenty hours. Well, all happened as before ; 
the lassie dared not say she couldn't sew ; so she was 
shut up again in a room by herself, and there she sat 
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in team end grie£ Bat then another old wife came, 
who said ahe wonld aew the shirtB for her if ahe 
wonld call her Aunt on the happiest daj of her life. 
The lassie was onlytoo glad to do this, and then she did 
aa the old wife told her, and went and lay down to sleep. 

Next morning when she woke she foimd the piece 
of linen made up into shirts, which lay on the table— 
and such beantifal work no one had ever set eyes on ; 
and more than that, the shirts were all marked and 
ready for wear. So, when the queen saw the work, she 
was so glad at the way in which it was sewn, that she 
clapped her hands, and said, — 

^^ Such sewing I never had, nor even saw in all my 
bom days;" and afterthat she was as fond of the lassie 
as of her own children ; and she said to her, — 

"Now, if you like to hare the Prince for your hus- 
band, you shall have him ; for you will never need to 
hire workwomen. You can sew, and spin, and weave 
all yourself." 

So as the lassie was pretty, and the Prince was glad 
to have her, the wedding soon came on. But just as 
the Prince was going to sit down with the bride to the 
bridal feast, in came an ugly old hag, with a long nose 
— Fm sure it was three ells long. 

So up got the bride and made a curtsey, and 
said, — 

" Qood-day, Auntie." 

" I%at Auntie to my bride," said the Prince. 

" Yes, she was 1 " 

" Well, then, she'd better sit down with us to tho 
fioasti" said the Prince ; but, to tell you the troth, both 
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he and the rest thtmght fihe was a loatheome woman to 
have next yon. 

But just then in came another nglj old hag. SAe 
had a back so humped and btoad, she had haid work 
to get throi^h the door. Up jnmped the bride in a 
trice, and greeted her with ^ Good-^ay, Anntie ! " 

And the Prince asked again if that were his bride's 
aont. They both said Yes ; so the Piinoe said, if thai 
were so, she too had better sit down with them to the 
feast. 

But they had scarce taken their seats before another 
ngly old hag came in, with eyes as large as saucers, and 
so red and bleared, 'twas gruesome to look at her. But 
up jumped the bride again, with her ^^ Good-day, 
Auntie," and her, too, the Prince asked to sit down ; 
but I can't say he was very glad, for he thought to 
himself, — 

^' Heaven shield me from such Aunties as my bride 
has t " So when he had sat a while, he could not keep 
his thoughts to himself any longer, but asked, — 

^^ But how, in all the world, can my bride, who is 
such a lovely lassie, have such loathsome, mis-shapen 
Aunts } " 

" m soon tell you how it is," said the first " I 
was just as good-looking when I was her age ; but the 
reason why I have got this long nose is, because I was 
always kept sitting, and poking, and nodding over my 
spinning, and so my nose got stretched and stretched, 
until it got as long as you now see it." 

^^ And I," said the second, ^^ ever since I was young, 
I have sat and scuttled backwards and forwards over 
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my loom, and that's how mj back has got so broad and 
humped, as jou now see it." 

" And I," said the third, " ever since I was little, I 
have sat, and stared, and sewn, and sewn and stared, 
night and day ; and that's why my eyes have got so 
ugly and red, and now there's no help for them." 

" So 1 so 1 " said the Prince, " 'twas lucky I came to 
know this ; for if folk can get so ugly and loathsome 
by all this, then my bride shall neither spin, nor weave, 
nor sew all her life long." 



THE COOK, THE OUOKOO, AND THE 

BLACK-COOK. 

[This is another of those tales in which the birds' notes mnst be 

imitated.] 

OiroE on a time the Cock, the Cuckoo, aad the Black- 
cock bought a cow between them. But when they 
came to share it, and couldn't agree which should buy 
the others out, they settled that he who woke first in 
the morning should have the cow. 

So the Cock woke first. 

"Now the cow's mine I Now the cow's mine I 
Hurrah ! hurrah 1 " he crew, and as he crew, up woke 
the Cuckoo. 

" Half cow I Half cow I " sang the Cuckoo, and 
woke up the Black-cock. 

" A like share, a like share ; dear friends, that's only 
fair ! Saw see I See saw I " 

That's what the Black-cock said. 
And now, can you tell me which of them ought to 
have the cow? 



EICH PETER THE PEDLAE. 

Okob on a time there was a man whom they called 
Bich Peter the Pedlar, because he used to travel about 
witih a pack, and got so much monej, that he became 
quite rich. This Bich Peter had a daughter, whom he 
held so dear that aU who came to woo her, were sent 
about their business, for no one was good enough for 
her, he thought. Well, this went on and on, and at 
last no one came to woo her, and as years rolled on, 
Peter began to be afraid that she would die an old 
xoaid. 

" I wonder now," he said to his wife, " why suitors 
no longer come to woo our lass, who is so rich. 
'Twould be odd if nobody cared to have her, for money 
she has, and more she shall have. I think Fd bett^ 
just go off to the Stargazers, and ask them whom she 
shall have, for not a soul comes to us now." 

" But how," asked the wife, " can the Stargazers 
answer that ? " 

« Can't they ? " said Peter ; " why I they read all 
things in the stars." 

So he took with him a great bag of money, and set 
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<^to the Stargazers, and asked them to be bo good as 
to look at the stars, and tdl him the husband his 
daughter was to have. 

Well I the Stargazers looked and looked, but they 
said they could see nothing about it. But Peter 
begged Ihem to look better, and to tell him the truth ; 
he would pay them well for it So the Stargazers 
looked better, and at last they said that his daughter's 
husband was to be Ihe miller's son, who was only just 
bom, down at the mill below Kich Peter's house, llien 
Peter gave the Stargazers a hundred dollars, and went 
home with the answer he had got. 

If ow, he thought it too good a joke that his daugh- 
ter should wed one so newly bom, and of such poor 
estate. He said this to his wife, and added, — 

" I wonder now if they would sell me the boy ; then 
Pd soon put him out of the way ? " 

^* I daresay they would," sidd his wife ; " you know 
they're very poor." 

So Peter went down to the mill, and asked the mil- 
ler's wife whether she would sell him her son ; she 
should get a heap of money for him } 

« No I " that she wouldn't. 

" Well I " said Peter, " Fm sure I can't see why you 
shouldn^ ; you've hard work enough as it is to keep 
hunger out of the house, and the boy won't make 
it easier, I think." 

But the mother was so proud of the boy, she 
couldn't part with him. So when the miller came home, 
Peter said the eame thing to him, and gave his word to 
pay six hundred dollars for the boy, so that they might 
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hnj themfldveB a fann of their own, and not have to 
grind other folks' com, and to Btaire when they ran 
short of water. The miller thought it was a good baiv 
gain, and he talked over his wife ; and the end was, 
that Sieli Peter got the boy. The mother cried and 
sobbed, but Peter comforted her by saying, the boy 
should be well cared for; only they had to promise 
never to ask after him, for he said he meant to send him 
far away to other lands, so that he might learn foreign 
tongues. 

So when Peter the Pedlar got home with the boy, 
he sent for a carpenter, and had a little chest made, 
which was so tidy and neat, 'twas a joy to see it. This 
he made water tight with pitch, put the miller's boy 
into it, locked it up, and threw it into the river, where 
the Btream carried it away. 

" Now, Pm rid of him," thought Peter the Pedlar. 

But when the chest had floated ever so far down 
the stream, it came into the mill-head of another mill, 
and ran down and hampered the shaft of the wheel, and 
stopped it. Out came the miller to see what stopped 
the mill, found the chest, and took it up. So when he 
came home to dinner to his wife, he said, — 

" I wonder now whatever there can be inside this 
chest which came floating down the mill-head, and 
stopped our mill to-day i " 

"That we'll soon know," said his wife; "see, 
there's the key ia the lock, just turn it." 

So they turned the key and opened the chest, and 
lo I there lay the prettiest child you ever set eyes on. 
So they were both glad, and were ready to keep the 
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dnld, for they had no children of their own, and were 
80 old, they could now hope for none. 

!Now, after a little while, Peter the Pedlar b^an to 
wonder how it was no one came to woo his daughter, 
who was so rich in land, and had so much ready money. 
At last, when no one came, off he went again to the 
Stargazers, and offered a heap of money if they could 
teU him whom his daughter was to have for a hus- 
band. 

" Why I we have told you ahready, that she is to 
have the miller's son down yonder," said the Stai^azers. 

" All very true, I daresay," said Peter the Pedlar ; 
^^ but it so happens he's dead ; but if you can tell me 
whom she's to have, Pll give you two hundred dollars, 
and welcome." 

So the Stargazers looked at the stars again, but they 
got quite cross, and said, — 

" We told you before, and we tell you now, she is 
to have the miller's son, whom you threw into the 
river, and wished to make an end of; for he is alive, 
safe and sound, in such and ^uch a mill, far down the 
stream." 

So Peter the Pedlar gave them two hundred dollars 
for this news, and thought how he could best be rid of 
the miller's son. The first thing Peter did when he got 
home, was to set off for the milL By that time the boy 
was so big that he had been confirmed, and went about 
the null and helped the miller. Such a pretty boy you 
never saw. 

" Can't you spare me that lad yonder ? " said Peter 
the Pedlar to the miller. 
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<<Nol that I canV'l^e muwered; '^Fve hrmf^ 
him up as mj own boh, and he. has tamed out bo weU, 
that now he^s a great help and aid to me in the mill, 
for Fm getting old and past work." 

<^ It's jnBt the Bame with me," said Peter the Ped- 
lar ; ^ that'B why Fd like to have some one to learn 
mj trade. Now, if you'll give him up to me, Fll giye 
you six hundred dollars, and then you can buy yoursdf 
a farm, and live in peace and quiet the rest of your 
days." 

Yes 1 when the nuller heard that, he let Peter the 
Pedlar have the lad. 

Then the two trayelled about far and wide, with 
their packs and wares, till they came to an inn, which 
lay by the edge of a great wood. From this Peter the 
Pedlar sent the lad home with a letter to his wife, for 
the way was not so long if you took the short cut across 
the wood, and told him to tell her she was to be sure 
and do what was written in the letter as quickly as she 
could. But it was written in the letter, that she was 
to have a great pile made there and then, fire it, and 
cast the miner's son into it. K she didn't do that, he'd 
bum her alive himself when he came back. So the lad 
set off with the letter across the wood, and when even- 
ing came on he reached a house far, far away in the 
wood, into which he went ; but inside he found no one. 
In one of the rooms was a bed ready made, so he threw 
himself across it and fall asleep. The letter he had 
stuck into his hat-band, and the hat he pulled over his 
face. So when the robbers came back — for in that 
house twelve robbers had their abode— and saw the 



lad lying on the bed, ^ej began. to ircmder ^^ho he 
oonld be, and one of tham took the letter and broke it 
open, and read it. 

^' Ho t ho P' said he ; ^^ thia eomes from Feter the 
Fedlar, does it? Now we'll play him a triek. It 
would be a pity if sueh an old niggard made an end of 
snch a pretty lad." 

So the robben wrote another letter to Peter the 
Pedlar's wife, and fastened it under his hat-band while 
he slept ; and in that they wrote, that as soon as ever 
she got it she was to make a wedding for her daughter 
and the miller's boy, and give them horses and eatde, 
and household stuff, and set them up for themselves in 
the &rm which he had under the hill ; and if he didn't 
find all this done by the time he came back, she'd smart 
for it — ^that was all. 

'Next day the robbers let the lad go, and when he 
came home and delivered the letter, he said he was to 
greet her kindly from Peter the Pedlar, and to say that 
she was to carry out what was written in the letter as 
soon as ever she could. 

^^ You must have behaved very well then," said Pe- 
ter the Pedlar's wife to the miller's boy, ^^ if he can write 
so about you now, for when you set off, he was so mad 
against you, he didn't know how to put you out of the 
way." So she married them on the spot, and set them 
up for themsdves, with horses, and cattle, and house- 
hold stuff, in the farm up under the hiU. 

'No long time after Peter the Pedlar came home, and 
the first thing he asked was, if she had done what he 
had written in his letter. 
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^ Aje ! aye t " she mid ; *^ I thought it rather odd, 
but I dared not do anything else ;" and so Pet^ asked 
where his daughter ^was. 

" Why, you know well enough where she is," said 
his wife. ^^ Where should she be but up at the farm 
under the hill, as you wrote in the letter. 

80 when Peter the Pedlar came to hear the whole 
story, and came to see the letter, he got so angry he was 
ready to burst with rage, and off he ran up to the farm 
to the young couple. 

" It's all very well, my son, to say you have got my 
daughter," he said to the miller's lad ; " but if you wish 
to keep her, you must go to the Dragon of Deepdykes, 
and get me three feathers out of his tail ; for he who 
has them may get anything he chooses." 

^^ But where shall I find him } " said his son-in-law. 

"Pm sure I can't tell," said Peter the Pedlar; 
** that's your look out, not mine." 

So the lad set off with a stout heart, and after he 
had walked some way, he came to a king's palace. 

" Here FU just step in and ask," he said to himself; 
^^ for such great folk know more about the world than 
others, and perhaps I may here learn the way to the 
Dragon." 

Then the King asked him whence he came, and 
whither he was going ? 

" Oh 1 " said the lad, " Pm going to the Dragon of 
Deepdykes to pluck three feathers out of his tail, if I 
only knew where to find him." 

" Ton must take luck with you then," said the E!ing, 
" for I never heard of any one who came back from 
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that search. But if jou find him, just ask him from me 
why I can't get clear water in my well ; for I've dug it 
out time after time, and still I can't get a drop of clear 
water." 

^^ Yes, I'll be sure to ask him," said the lad. So he 
lived on the fat of the land at the palace, and got mon- 
ey and food when he left it. 

At even he came to another king's palace; and 
when he went into the kitchen, the King came out of 
the parlour, and asked whence he came, and on what 
errand he was bound ? 

" Oh ! " said the lad, " I'm going to the Dragon of 
Deepdykes to pluck three feathers out of his tail." 

" llien you must take luck with you," said the King, 
" for I never yet heard that any one came back '^o 
went to look for him. But if you find him, be so good 
as to ask him from me where my daughter is, who has 
been lost so many years. I have hunted for her, and 
had her name given out in every church in the country, 
but no one can tell me anything about her." 

" Yes, I'll mrad and do that," said the lad ; and in 
that palace too he lived on the best, and when he went 
away he got both money and food. 

So when evening drew on again he came at last to 
another king's palace. Here who should come out into 
the kitchen but the Queen, and she asked him whence 
he came, and on what errand he was boimd ? 

" I'm going to the Dragon of Deepdykes to pluck 
three featiiers out of his tail," said the lad. 

" Then you'd better take a good piece of luck with 
you," said the Queen, " for I never heard of any one 
9 
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that came back from liim. But if jon find him, just 
be good enough to ask him from me where I shall find 
my gold keys which I have lost." 

" Tes, m be sure to ask him," said the lad. 

Well I when he left the palace he came to a great 
broad river ; and while he stood there and wondered 
whether he should cross it, or go down along the bank, 
an old hunchbacked man came up, and asked whither 
he was going? 

" Oh, Fm going to the Dragon of Deepdykes, if 1 
could only find any one to tell where I can find him." 

" I can tell you that," said the man ; " for here I go 
backwards and forwards, and carry those over who are 
going to see him. He lives just across, and when you 
climb the hill youll see his castle ; but mind, if you 
come to talk with him, to ask him from mo how long 
Fm to stop here and carry folk over." 

" I'll be sure to ask him," said the lad. 

80 the man took him on his back and carried him 
over the river ; and when he climbed the hill, he saw 
the castle, and went in. 

He found there a Princess who lived with the 
Dragon all alone ; and she said, — 

^^ But, dear friend, how can christian folk dare to 
come hither ? None have been here since I came, and 
you'd best be off as fast as you can ; for as soon as the 
Dragon comes home, he'll smell you out, and gobble 
you up in a trice, and that'll make me so unhappy." 

" Nay I nay I " said the lad ; " I can't go before 
I've got three feathers out of his tail." 
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" TbuTl never get them/' said the Frincesfi ; " you'd 
best be off." 

Bat the lad wouldn't go ; he would wait for the 
Dragon, and get the feathers, and an answer to all his 
questions. 

^^ WeU, since you're so steadfast, Fll see what I can 
do to help you," said the Princess; "just try to lift 
that sword that hangs on the wail yonder." 

^No ; the lad could not even stir it. 

" I thought so," said the Princess ; " but just take 
a drink out of this flask." 

So when the lad had sat a while, he was to try 
again ; and then he could just stir it. 

"Well! you must take another drink," said the 
Princess, " and then you may as well tell me your 
errand hither." 

So he took another drink, and then he told her how 
one king had begged him to ask the Dragon, how it 
was he couldn't get clear water in his well? — ^how 
another liad bidden him ask, what had become of his 
daughter, who had been lost many years since i — and 
how a queen had begged him to ask the Dragon what 
had become of her gold keys ? — and, last of all, how 
the ferryman had begged him to ask the Dragon, how 
long he was to stop there and carry folk over ? When 
he had done his story, and took hold of the sword, he 
could lift it, and when he had taken another drink, he 
could brandish it. 

" Now," said the Princess, " if you don't want the 
Dragon to make an end of you, you'd best creep under 
the bed, for night is drawing on, and he'll soon be 
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Uome, and then you mnst lie as still as yon c&n, lest be 
should find you out. And when we have gone to bed, 
111 ask him, but you must keep your ears open, and 
snap up all that he says ; and under the bed you must 
lie till all is still, and the Dragon falls asleep ; then creep 
out softly and seize the sword, and as soon as he rises, 
look out to hew off his head at one stroke, and at the 
same time pluck out the three feathers, or else hell 
tear them out himself, that no one may get any good 
by them." 

So the lad crept under the b^, and the Dragon 
came home. 

^^ What a smell of christian flesh," said the Dragon. 

" Oh yes," said the Princess, " a raven came flying 
with a man's bone in his bill, and perched on the roof. 
No doubt it's that you smell." 

^^ So it is, I daresay," said the Dragon. 

So the Princess served supper ; and after they ^ad 
eaten, they went to bed. But after they had lain a 
while, the Princess began to toss about, and all at once 
she started up and said, — 

«Ahl ah!" 

*^ What's the matter ? " said the Dragon. 

" Oh," said the Princess, *' I can't rest at all, and 
Pve had such a strange dream." 

" What did you dream about ? Let's hear ? " said 
the Dragon. 

" I thought a king came here, and asked you what 
he must do to get clear water in his well." 

" Oh," saidAe Dragon, " he might just as well have 
found that out for himself. For if he dug the well out, 
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and took out the old rotten stamp which lies at the bot- 
tom, he'd get clean water fast enough. But be still 
now, and don't dream any more." 

When the Princess had lain a while, she began to 
toss about, and at last she^ started up with her 

«Ahl ah!" 

" What's the matter now ? " said the Dragon. 

^^ Oh I I can't get any rest at all, and I've had such 
a strange dream," said the Princess. 

" Wliy, you seem full of dreams to-night," said the 
Dragon ; " what was your dream now ? " 

^^ I thought a king came here, and asked you what 
had become of his daughter who had been lost many 
years since," said the Princess. 

" Why, you are she," said the Dragon ; " but he'll 
never set eyes on you again. But now, do pray be still, 
and let me get some rest, and don't let's have any more 
dreams, else 111 break your ribs." 

Well, the Princess hadn't lain much longer before 
she began to toss about again. At last she started up 
withber 

"Ahl ab!" 

" What 1 Are you at it again ? " said the Dragon. 
" What's the matter now ? " for he was wild and sleep- 
surly, so that he was ready to fly to pieces. 

" Oh, don't be angry," said Ibe Princess ; " butPve 
had sucb a strange dream*" 

" The deuce take your dreams," roared the Dragon ; 
" what did you dream this time ? " 

'^ I thought a queen came here, who asked you to 
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tell her where ahe would find her gold keys, which she 
had lo6t." 

^^ Oh/' said the Dragon, ^^ Bhe'll find them soon 
enough if she looks among the hushes where she lay 
that time she wots of. But do now let me have no more 
dreams, but sleep in peace." 

So they slept a while ; but then the Princess was 
just as restless as ever, and at last she screamed out — 

«Ahl ahl" 

" You'll never behave till I break your neck," said 
the Dragon, who was now so wroth that sparks of fire 
flew out of his eyes. " What's the matter now i " 

" Oh, don't be so angry," said the Princess ; " I 
can't bear that ; but Fve had such a strange dream." 

" Bless me 1" said the Dragon, " if I ever heard the 
like of these dreams — ^there's no end to them. And pray 
what did you dream now ? " 

" I thought the ferryman down at the ferry came 
and asked how long he was to stop there and cany folk 
over," said the Princess. 

" The dull fool 1" said the Dragon ; " he'd soon be 
free, if he chose. When any one comes who wants to 
go across he has only to take and throw him into the 
river, and say, ^ Now, carry folk over yourself till some 
one sets you free.' But now, pray let's have an end of 
these dreams, else FU lead you a pretty dance." 

So the Princess let him sleep on. But as soon as all 
was stiUf and the miller's lad heard that the Dragon 
snored, he crept out. Before it was light the Dragon 
rose ; but he had scarce set both his feet on the floor 
before the lad cut off his head, and plucked three feathers 
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out of his taiL Then came great joy, and both the lad 
and the Princess took as much gold, and silver, and 
money, and precious things as they could cany ; and 
when they came down to the ford, they so puzzled the 
ferryman with all they had to tell, that he quite forgot 
to ask what the Dragon had said about him till they 
had got across. 

^^ Halloa, you sir," he said, as they were going off, 
^^ did you ask the Dragon what I begged you to ask } " 

" Yes I did," said the lad, " and he saic^ ^ When any 
one comes and wants to go over, you must throw him 
into the midst of the river, and say, " Now, carry folk 
over yourself till some one comes to set you free," ' and 
then you'll be free." 

"Ah, bad luck to you," said the ferryman ; " had 
you told me that before, you might have set me free 
yourself." 

So when they got to the first palace, the Queen asked 
if he had spoken to the Dragon about her gold keys ? 

" Yes," said the lad, and whispered in the Queen's 
ear, " he said you must look among the bushes where 
you lay the day you wot of." 

" Hush I hush ! Don't say a word," said the Queen, 
and gave the lad a hundred dollars* 

When they came to the second palace, the Eing 
asked if he had spoken to the Dragon of what he beg- 
ged him? 

" Yes," said the lad, " I did ; and see, here is your 
daughter." 

At that the Eing was so glad, he would gladly 
have given iJie Princess to the miller's lad to wife, and 
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half the kmgdom beside ; but as he was married already, 
he gave him two hundred dollars, and coaches and 
horses, and as much gold and silver as he could carry 
away. 

When he came to the third King's palace, out came 
the King and asked if he had asked the Dragon of what 
he begged him ? 

" Yes," said the lad, " and he said you must dig out 
the well, and take out the rotten old stump which lies at 
the bottom, and then you'll get plenty of clear water." 

Then the King gave him three hundred dollars, and 
he set out home ; but he was so loaded with gold and 
silver, and so grandly clothed, that it gleamed and 
glistened from him, and he was now far richer than 
Peter the Pedlar. 

When Peter got the feathers he hadn't a word more 
to say against the wedding ; but when he saw all that 
wealth, he asked if there was much still left at the 
Dragon's castle. 

« Yes, I should think so," said the lad ; " there was 
much more than I could carry with me — so much that 
you might load many horses with it ; and if you choose 
to go, you may be sure there'll be enough for you." 

So his son-in-law told him the way so clearly that 
he hadn't to ask it of any one. 

" But the horses," said the lad, " you'd best leave this 
side the river ; for the old ferryman, he'll carry JOTi 
over safe enough." 

So Peter set off, and took with him great store of 
food and many horses ; but these he left behind him on 
the river's brink, as the lad had said. And the old 
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ferryman took him upon his back ; but when thej had 
come a bit out into the stream, he cast him into the 
midst of the river, and said,— 

'' ISow you may so backwards and forwards here. 

And unless some one has set him free, there goes 
Sieh Peter the Pedlar backwards and forwards, and 
carries folk across this very day. 

9* 
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GERTRUDE'S BIRD. 

In those dayg when our Lord and St. Peter wander- 
ed upon earth, they eame once to an old wife's honse, 
who sat baking. Her name was Gertrude, and she had 
a red mutch on her head. They had walked a long 
way, and were both hungry, and our Lord begged hard 
for a bannock to stay their hunger. Yes, they should 
have it. So she took a little tiny piece of dough and 
rolled it out, but as she rolled it, it grew and grew till 
it covered the whole griddle. 

Nay, that was too big ; they couldn't have that. So 
she took a tinier bit still ; but when that was rolled out, 
it covered the whole griddle just the same, and that 
bannock was too big, she said ; they couldn't have that 
either. 

The third time, she took a still tinier bit — so tiny you 
could scarce see it ; but it was the same story over 
again — ^the bannock was too big." 

" Well," said Gertrude, " I can't give you anything ; 
you must just go without, for all these bannocks are 
too big." 

Then our Lord waxed wroth, and said, — 
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^^ Since you lored me so little as to gmdge me a 
morsel of food, you shall hare this punishment, — yon 
shall become a bird, and seek yonr food between bark 
and bole, and neyer get a drop to drink save when it 
rains.'' 

He had scarce said the last word before she was 
tamed into a great black woodpecker, or Gertrude's 
bird, and flew from her kneading-trough right up the 
chimney ; and till this very day you may see her flying 
about, with her red mutcJx on her head, and her body 
all black, because of the soot in the chimney ; and so 
she hacks and taps away at the trees for her food, and 
whistles when rain is coming, for she is ever athirst, 
and then she looks for a drop to cool her tongue. 



BOOTS AKD THE TROLL. 

Okoe on a time there was a poor man who had three 
sons. "When he died, the two elder set oif into the 
world to try their Inck, but the yonngest they wouldn't 
have with them at any price. 

" As for you," they said, " you're fit for nothing but 
to sit and poke about in the ashes.'* 

So the two went off and got places at a palace — ^the 
one under the coachman, and the other under the gar- 
dener. But Boots, he set off too, and took with h\m a 
great kneading-trough, which was the only thing his 
parents left behind them, but which the other two 
would not bother themselves with. It was heavy to 
carry, but he did not like to leave it behind, and so, 
after he had trudged a bit, he too came to the palace, 
and asked for a place. So they told him they did not 
want him, but he begged so prettily that at last he got 
leave to be in the kitchen, and carry in wood and water for 
the kitchen-maid. He was quick and ready, and in a 
little while every one liked him ; but the two others 
were dull, and so they got more kicks than hal^ence, 
and grew quite envious of Boots, when they saw how 
much better he got on. 
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Just opposite tiie palace, across a lake, lived a Troll, 
wlio had seven silver ducks wMcli swam on the lake, 
so that they could be seen from the palace. These the 
king had often longed for; and so the two elder 
brothers told the coachman, — 

" If OUT brother only chose, he has said he conld 
easily get the king those seven silver ducks.*' 

Ton may fancy it wasn't long before the coachman 
told this to the king ; and the king called Boots before 
him, and said, — 

"Tour brothers say you can get me the silver 
ducks ; so now go and fetch them.'' 

" I'm sure I never thought or said anything of the 
kind," said the lad. 

" Ton did say so, and you shall fetch them," said the 
king, who would hold his own. 

" Well ! well ! " said the lad ; " needs must, I sup- 
pose ; but give me a bushel of rye, and a bushel of 
wheat, and VU try what I can do." 

So he got the rye and the wheat, and put them into 
the kneading-trough he had brought with him from 
home, got in, and rowed across the lake. When he 
reached the other side he began to walk along the shore, 
and to sprinkle and strew the grain, and at last he 
coaxed the ducks into his kneading-trough, and rowed 
back as fast as ever he could. 

When he got half over, the Troll came out of his 
house and set eyes on him. 

" Halloa 1 " roared out the Troll ; " is it you that 
has gone off with my seven silver ducks ? " • 

" Aye 1 AYE 1 " said the lad. 
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<^ Shall 70U be back aoont " aaked the TrolL 

" Very likely," said the lad. 

80 when he got back to the kmg, with the seven 
ailver ducks, he was more liked than ever, and even 
the king was pleased to say, " Well done 1 " But at 
this his brothers grew more and more spiteful and 
envions ; and so they went and told the coachman that 
their brother had said, if he chose, he was man enough 
to get the king the Troll's bed-quilt, which had a gold 
patch and a silver patch, and a silver patch and a gold 
patch ; and this time, too, the coachman was not slow 
in telling all this to the king. So the king said to the 
lad, how his brothers had said he was good to steal the 
Troll's bed-quilt, with gold and silver patches ; so now 
he must go and do it, or lose his life. 

Boots answered, he had never thought or said any 
such thing ; but when he found there was no help for 
it, he begged for three days to think over the matter. 

So when the three days were gone, he rowed over 
in his kneading-trough, and went spying about. At 
last he saw those in the Troll's cave come out and hang 
the quilt out to air, and as soon as erer they had gone 
back into the face of the rock. Boots pulled the qiul* 
down, and rowed away with it as fast as he could. 

And when he was half across, out came the Troll 
and set eyes on him, and roared out, — 

^^HAiJiOAl It is you who took my seven silver 
ducks ? " 

"Aye I AXE I" said the lad. 

" And now, have you taken my bed-quilt, with silver 
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patohes aud gqld patches^ and gold patches and Bilrer 
patches i " 

"Aye I ayel^' said the lad. 

" Shall you come back again t " 

" Very likely," said the lad. 

But when he got back with the gold and silyer patch- 
work quilt, eyery one was fonder of him than ever, and 
he was made the king's body-serrant. 

At this the other two were still more vexed, and to 
be revenged, they went and told the coachman, — 

" Now, onr brother has said, he is man enough to 
get the king the gold harp which the Troll has, and 
that harp is of such a kind, that all who listen when it 
is played grow glad, however sad they may be." 

Yes t the coachman went and told the krag, and he 
said to the lad, — 

" If you have said this, you shall do it. If you do 
it, you shall have the Princess and half the kingdom. 
If you don't, you shall lose your life." 

" I'm sure I never thought or said anything of the 
kind," said the lad ; " but if there's no help for it, I 
may as .well try ; but I must have six days to think 
about it." 

Yes 1 he might have six days, but when they were 
over he must set out. 

Then he took a tenpenny-nail, a birch-pin, and a 
waxen taper-end in his pocket, and rowed across, and 
walked up and down before the TroU's cave, looking 
stealttiily abgut him. So when the Troll came out, he 
saw him at once. 
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« Ho, ho I " roared the Troll ; " is it yon who took 
mj seven silver dncks i " 

" Ate 1 ATB I " said the lad. 

" And it is yon .who took my bed-qnilt, wifli the 
gold and silver patches ? " asked the TroU. 

" Aye 1 aye ! " said the lad. 

So the Troll canght hold of him at once, and to(* 
him off into the cave in the face of the rock. 

« Now, danghter dear," said the Troll, " Pve canght 
the fellow who stole the silver dncks and my bed-quilt, 
with gold and silver patches ; pnt him into the fatten- 
ing coop, and when he's fat, we'll kill him, and make a 
feast for onr friends.'' 

She was willing enongh, and pnt him at once into 
the fattening coop, and there he stayed eight days, fed 
on the best, both in meat and drink, and as mnch as he 
conld cram. So, when the eight days were over, the 
Troll said to his danghter to go down and cut him in 
his little finger, that they might see if he were fat. 
Down she came to the coop. 

" Ont with yonr little finger I " she said. 

But Boots stuck ont his tenpenny-nail, and she cut 
at it. 

" Nay 1 nay 1 he's as hard as iron still," said the 
Troll's danghter, when she got back to her father; 
" we can't take him yet." 

After another eight days the same thing happeDOOi 
and this time Boots stuck ont his birchen pin. 

"Well, he's a Httle better," shesaid,^whensbegot 
back to the Troll ; «bnt still he'll be as hard as wood 
to chew." 
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But when another eight dayB were gone, the Troll 
told his daughter to go down and see if he wasn't fat 
now. 

" Ont with yonr little finger," said the Troll's daugh- 
ter, when she reached the ooop, and this time Boots 
stuck out the taper end. 

" Now he'll do nicely," she said, 

" Will he ? " said the Troll. " Well, then, ITl just 
set off and ask the guests ; meantime you must kill him, 
and roast half and boil half." 

So when the Troll had been gone a little while, the 
daughter began to sharpen a great long knife. 

" Is that what you're going to kill me with ? " asked 
the lad. 

" Tes it is," said she. 

" But it isn't sharp," said the lad. " Just let me 
sharpen it for you, and then you'll find it easier work 
to kill me." 

So she let him have the knife, and he began to rub 
and sharpen it on the grindstone. 

" Just let me try it on one of your hair plaits ; I 
think it's about right now." 

So he got leave to do that ; but at the same time 
that he grasped the plait of hair, he pulled back her 
head, and at one gash, cut off the Troll's daughter's 
head ; and half of her he roasted and half of her he 
boiled, and served it all up. 

After that he dressed himself in her clothes, and sat 
away in the comer. 

So when the Troll came home with his guests, he 
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called out to his daughta:^ — for lie thought all the time 
it was his daughter — ^to come and take a snack. 

" No, thank you," said the lad, " I don't care for 
food, I'm BO sad and downcast." 

" Oh 1 " said the Troll, " if that's aU, you know the 
cure ; take the harp, and play a tune on it." 

*^ Yes ! " said the lad ; '^ but where has it got to ; I 
can't find it." 

"Why, you know well enough," said the Troll; 
" you used it last ; where should it be but over the door 
yonder i " 

The lad did not wait to be told twice ; he took down 
the harp, and went in and out playing tunes ; but, all 
at once he shoved off the kneading-trough, jumped 
into it, and rowed off, so that the foam flew around the 
trough. 

After a while the Troll thought his daughter was a 
long while gone, and went out to see- what ailed her ; 
and then he saw the lad in the trough, far, far out on 
the lake. 

*' Halloa 1 Is it you," he roared, " that took my 
seyen silver ducks ? " 

" Aye, ate 1 " said the lad. 

" Is it you that took my bed-qmlt, with the gold 
and silver patches ? " 

" Yes 1 " said the lad. 

" And now you have taken off my gold harp t " 
screamed the Troll. 

" Yes 1 " said the lad ; " I've got it, sure enough." 

^^ And haven't I eaten you up after all, then ? " 
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" H*o, no I 'twas your own daughter yon ate," an- 
swered tiie lad. 

But when the Troll heard that, he was so sorry, he 
bnrst ; and then Boots rowed back, and took a whole 
heap of gold and silver with him, as much as the trongh 
conld carry. And so, when he came to the palace with 
the gold harp, he got the Princess and half the king- 
dom, as the king had promised him ; and, as for his 
brothers, he treated them well, for he thought they had 
only wished his good when they said what they had 
said. 



GOOSEY GMZZEL. 

Oncb on a time there was a widower, who had a 
housekeeper named Grizzel, who set her mntch at him, 
and teased him early and late to many her. At last 
the man got so weary of her, he was at his wit's end to 
know how to get rid of her. 

So it fell on a day, between hay time and harvest, 
the two went ont to pnU hemp. Grizzel's head was 
full of her good looks and her handiness, and she 
worked away at the hemp till she grew giddy from 
the strong smell of the ripe seed, and at last down she 
fell flat, fast asleep among the hemp. While she slept, 
her master got a pair of scissors and cut her skirts short 
all round, and then he rubbed her aU over, face and all, 
first with taUow and then with soot, tiU she looked 
worse than the Deil himself. So, when Grizzel woke 
and saw how ugly she was, she didn't know herself. 

" Can this be me now ? " said Grizzel. " Nay, nay 1 
it can never be me. So ugly have I never been ; it ^ 
surely the Deil himself? " 

Weill that she might really know the truth, she 
went off and knocked at her master's door, and ask- 
ed,— 
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'^ Is jonr Girzie at home the day, father ? ^' 

^^ Aye, aye, our Girzie is at home' safe enough," said 
the man, who wanted to be rid of her. 

" Well, weU 1 " she said to herself, " then I can't be 
his Grizzel," and stole away ; and right glad the man 
was, I can tell you. 

So, when she had walked a bit she came to a great 
wood, where she met two thieves. " The very men for 
my money," thought Grizzel, " since I am the Deil, 
thieves are just fit fellows for me." 

But the thieves were not of the same mind, not they. 

As soon as they set eyes on her, they took to their 
heels as fast as they could, for they thought the Evil 
One was come to catch them. But it was no good, for 
Grizzel was long-legged and swift- footed, and she came 
up with them before they knew where they were. 

" If you're going out to steal, I'll go with you and 
help," said Grizzel, "for I know the whole country 
round." So, when the thieves heard that, they thought 
they had found a good mate, and were no longer afraid. 

Then they said they were off to steal a sheep, only 
they didn't Imow where to lay hold of one. 

" Oh 1 " said Grizzel, " that's a smaU matter, for I 
was maid with a farmer ever so long out in the wood 
yonder, and I could find the sheepfold, though the 
night were dark as pitch. 

The thieves thought that grand; and when they 
came to the place, Grizzel was to go into the fold and 
turn out the sheep, and they were to lay hold on it. 
Now, the sheepfold lay close to the wall of the room 
where the farmer slept, so Grizzel crept quite sofdy and 
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careftdlj into the fold; but, as soon as she got in, she 
began to BCTeam out to the thieves, 

" Will yon have a wether or a ewet here are lots to 
choose from." 

^^ Hnsh, hush 1 " said the thieves, ^^ onlj take one 
that is fine and fat." 

"Yes, yes I bnt will yon have a wether or a ewe? 
will yon have a wether or a ewe? for here are lots to 
choose from," screeched Grizzel. 

^' Hnsh, hnsh 1 " said the thieves again, ^^ only take 
one that's fine and fat ; it's all the same to ns whether 
it's a wether or a ewe." 

" Yes 1 " screeched Grizzel, who stuck to her own ; 
" bnt will yon have a wether or a ewe — a wether or a 
ewe? here are lots to choose from." 

" Hold yonr jaw 1 " said the thieves, " and take a 
fine fat one, wether or ewe, it's all one to ns." 

But just then out came the farmer in his shirt, who 
had been waked by all this clatter, and wanted to see 
what was going on. So the thieves took to their heels, 
and Grizzel after them, upsetting the farmer in her 
flight. 

" Stop, boys 1 stop, boys 1 " she screamed ; but the 
farmer, who had only seen the black monster, grew so 
afraid that he could scarce stand, for he thought it was 
the Deil himself that had been in his sheepfold. The 
only help he knew was to go indoors and wake up the 
whole house ; and they all sat down to read and pray, 
for he had heard that was the way to send the Deil 
about his business. 

Now the nesct night the thieves said they must go 
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and steal a fat goose, and Orizzel was to show them the 
way. So when they came to the goosepen, Grizzel was 
to go in and tnm one ont, for she knew the ways of the 
place, and the thieves were to stand ontside and catch 
it But as soon as ever she got in she began to 
scream, — 

" Will yon haye goose or gander ? yon may pick 
and choose here." 

^^ Hush, hush I choose only a fine fat one," said the 
thieves. 

"Yes, yes I but will yon have goose or gander — 
goose, or gander? yon may pick and choose," screamed 
Grizzel. 

'*• Hnsh, hush I only choose one that's fine and fat, 
and it's all one to us whether it's goose or gander ; but 
do hold your jaw," said they. 

But while Grizzel and the thieves were settling this, 
one of the geese began to cackle, and then another 
cackled, and then the whole flock cackled and hissed, 
and out came the farmer to see what aU the noise could 
mean, and away went the thieves, and Grizzel after 
them, at fuU speed, and the farmer thought again it 
was the black Deil flying away ; for long-legged she was, 
and she had no skirts to hamper her. 

" Stop a bit, boys I " she kept on screaming, " you 
might as well have said whether you would have goose 
or gander?" 

But they had no time to stop, they thought ; and, 
as for the farmer, he began to read and pray with all 
his house, smaU and great, for they thought it was the 
Deil, and no mistake. 
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Now, the third day, when night came, the thieves 
and 6ri2zel were so hungry they did not know what to 
do ; BO they made up their minds to go to the larder 
of a rich farmer, who lived by the wood's side, and steal 
some food. Well, off they went, but the thieves did 
not dare to venture themsdves, so Grizzel was to go up 
the steps which led to the larder, and hand the food 
out, and the others were to stand below and take it 
from her. So when Gri;szel got inside, she saw the larder 
was full of all sorts of things, fresh meat and salt, and 
sausages and oat-cake. The thieves begged her to be 
still, and just throw out something to eat, and to re- 
member how badly they had fared for two nights. But 
Grizzel stuck to her own, that she did. 

" Will you have fresh meat, or salt, or sausages, or 
oat-cake ? Just look, what lovely oat-cake," she bawled 
out, enough to split your head. " You may have what 
you please, for here's plenty to choose from." 

But the farmer woke with all this noise, and ran 
out to see v/hat it aU meant. As for the thieves, off 
they ran as fast as they could ; but while the farmer 
was looking after them, down came Grizzel so black 
and ugly. 

" Stop a bit 1 stop a bit, boys 1 " she bellowed ; " you 
may have what you please, for there's plenty to choose 
from." 

And when the farmer saw that ugly monster, he too 
thought the Deil was loose, for he had heard what had 
hQ>ppened to his neighbours the evenings before ; so he 
b^an both to read and pray, and every one in the 
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wbole parish began to read and pray, for they knew 
that you could read the Devil away. 

The next eyening was Saturday evening, and the 
thieves wanted to steal a fat ram for their Sunday din- 
ner ; and well they might, for they had fasted many 
days, but they wouldn't have Grizzel with them at any 
price. She brought bad luck with her jaw, they said ; 
so while Grizzel was walking about waiting for them on 
Sunday morning, she got so awfully hungry — for she had 
fasted for three days — ^that she went into a turnip-field 
and pulled up some turnips to eat. But when the far- 
mer who owned the turnips rose, he felt uneasy in his 
mind, and thought he would just go and take a look 
at his turnips on the Sunday morning. So he pulled on 
his trousers and went across the moss which lay under 
the hill, where the turnip-field lay. But when he got 
to the bottom of the field, he saw something black 
walking about in the field and pulling up his turnips, 
and he soon made up his mind that it was the Deil. 
So away he ran home as fast as he could, and said the 
DeU was among the turnips. This frightened the whole 
house out of their wits, and they agreed they'd best s^oid 
for the priest, and get him to bind the Deil. 

^^ That won't do," said the goodwife, ^^ this is Sunday 
morning, you'll never get the priest to come ; for either 
hell be in bed ; or if he's up, he'll be learning his 
sermon by heart." 

" Oh 1 " said the goodman, " never fear ; I'll promise 
him a fat loin of veal, and then he'll come fast 
enough." 

So off he went to the priest's house ; but when be 
10 
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got there, sore enough, the priest was etill in bed. The 
maid begged the farmerto walk into the parlour while 
she ran up to the priest, and said, — 

<« Farmer 8o-and-So was down stairs, and wished to 
have a word with him." 

Well 1 when the priest heard that such a worthy 
man was down stairs, he got up at once, and came 
down just as he was, in his slippers and night-cap. 

So the goodman told his errand ; how the Deil was 
loose in his turnip-field ; and if the priest would onlj 
come and bind him, he would send him a fat loin of 
veal. Yes I the priest was willing enough, and called 
out to his groom to saddle his horse, while he dressed 
himself. 

" Nay, nay, father I " said the man ; " the Deil won't 
wait for us long, and no one knows where we shall find 
him again if we miss him now. Your reverence must 
come at once, just as you are." 

So the priest followed him just as he was, with the 
clothes he stood in, and went off in his nightcap and 
sUppers. But when they got to the moss, it was so 
moist the priest couldn't cross it in his slippers. So the 
goodman took him on his back to carry him over. On 
they went, the goodman picking his way from one 
clump to the other, till they got to the middle ; then 
Grizzel caught sight of them, and thought it was the 
thieves bringing the ram. 

" Is he fat ? " she screamed ; " is he fat ? " and made 
such a noise that the wood rang again. 

" The Deil knows if he's fat or lean ; I'm sure I 
don't," said the goodman, when he heard that ; ^' but, 
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if you want to know, yon had better come jonnelf and 



And then he got bo afiraid, he threw the priest head 
over heels into the soft, wet moBS, and took to his legs ; 
and if the priest hasn't got out, why, I dare say he's 
lying there stilL 



THE LAD WHO WENT TO THE 
NOKTH WIND. 

Okce on a time there was an old widow who had one 
son ; and as she was poorly and weak, her son had to 
go up into the safe to fetch meal for cooking ; but when 
he got outside the safe, and was just going down the 
steps, there came the North Wind, puffing and blowing, 
caught up the meal, and away with it through the air. 
Then the lad went back into the safe for more ; but 
when he came out again on the steps, if the North 
Wind didn't come again and carry off the meal with a 
puff; and, more than that, he did so the third time. 
At this the lad got very angry ; and as he thought it hard 
that the North Wind should behave so, he thought he'd 
just look him up, and ask him to give up his meaL 

So off he went, but the way was long, and he walked 
and walked ; but at last he came to the North Wind's 
house. 

" Good day 1 " said the lad, " aiid thank you for 
coming to see us." 

"Good DayI" answered the North Wind, for his 
voice was loud and gruff, " abd thanes fob conma to 
BEE ME. What do you want? " 
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^^Ohl" answered the lady ^ I onlj wished to ask you 
to be 80 good as to let me have back that meal you took 
from me on the safe steps, for we hayen't mueh to Hye 
on ; and if you're to go on snapping up the morsel we 
haye, there'll be nothing for it but to starye." 

" I hayen't got your meal," said the North Wind ; 
" but if you are in such need, TU giye you a cloth 
which wiU get you eyerything you want, if you only 
say, ' Cloth, spread yourself, and serve up aU kind of 
good dishes!'" 

With this the lad was well content. But, as the 
way was so long he couldn't get home in one day, so he 
turned into an inn on the way ; and when they were 
going to sit down to supper he laid the cloth on a table 
which stood in the comer, and said, — 

^^ Cloth, spread yourself, and serye up all kind of 
good dishes." 

He had scarce said so before the cloth did as it was 
bid ; and aU who stood by thought it a fine thing, but 
most of all the landlady. So, when all were fast asleep, 
at dead of night, she took the lad's cloth, and put 
another in its stead, just like the one he had got from 
the North Wind, but which couldn't so much as serye 
up a bit of dry bread. 

So, when the lad woke, he took his cloth and went 
off with it, and that day he got home to his mother. 

" Now," said he, " I'ye been to the North Wind's 
house, and a good feUow he is, for he gaye me this cloth, 
and when I only say to it, * Cloth, spread yourself, and 
serye up all kind of good dishes,' I get any sort of food 
I please." 
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^^ All very trae, I dare saj/' said hifi mother; ^bnt 
seeiiig is beUeving, and I shan't believe it till I see it." 

So the lad made haste, drew ont a table, laid the 
cloth on it, and said, — 

^^ Cloth, spread jonrself, and serve np all kind of 
good dishes." 

Bnt never a bit of dry bread did the cloth serve up. 

"Weill " said the lad, "there's no help for it but to 
go to the Korth Wind again ; " and away he went. 

So he came to where the North Wind lived late in 
the afternoon. 

" Gk>od evening 1 " said the lad. 

" Good evening 1 " said the North Wind. 

" I want my rights for that meal of onrs which yon 
took," said the lad ; « for, as for that cloth I got, it isn't 
worth a penny." 

" I've got no meal," said the North Wind ; ^ but 
yonder you have a ram which coins nothing bnt golden 
ducats as soon as you say to it, — 

" Bam, ram I make money I " 

So the lad thought this a fine thing ; but as it was 
too far to get home that day, he turned in for the night 
to the same iim where he had slept before. 

Before he called for anything, he tried the tmth of 
what the North Wind had said of the ram, and fonnd 
it all right ; but, when the landlord saw that, he thought 
it was a famous ram, and, when the lad had fsDen 
asleep, he took another which couldn't coin gold dncats, 
and changed the two. 

Next morning off went the lad ; and when he got 
home to his mother, he said, — 
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"After all, the North Wind is a jolly fellow; for 
now he has given me a ram which can coin golden 
dncats if I only say, ^ Sam, ram I make money.' " 

" All very true, I dare say," said his mother ; " bnt 
I shan't believe any such stuff until I see the ducats 
made." 

" Bam, ram 1 make money ! " said the lad ; but if it 
made anything, it wasn't money. 

So the lad went back again to the North Wind, and 
blew him up, and said the ram was worth nothing, and 
he must have his rights for the meal. 

" WeU ! " said the North Wind ; " I've nothing else 
to give up but that old stick in the comer yonder ; but 
it's a stick of that kind that if you say, — 

" * Stick, stick 1 lay on I ' it lays on tiU you say, — 

" ' Stick, stick I now stop I ' " 

So, as the way was long, the lad turned in this night 
too to the landlord ; but as he could pretty well guess 
how things stood as to the cloth and the ram, he lay 
down at once on the bench and began to snore, as if he 
were asleep. 

Now the landlord, who easily saw that the stick 
must be worth something, hunted up one which was 
like it, and when he heard the lad snore, was going to 
change the two ; but, just as the landlord was about to 
take it, the lad bawled out, — 

« Stick, stick ! lay on I " 

So the s^ck began to beat the landlord, till he 
jumped over chairs, and tables, and benches, and yelled 
and roared,^- 

" Oh my I oh my ! bid the stick be still, else it will 
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beat me to death, and yon shall have back both jovi 
cloth and jour ram." 

When the lad thought the landlord had got enou^ 
he said, 

" Stick, stick 1 now stop ! " 

Then he took the cloth and put it into bis pocket, 
and went home with his stick in his hand, leading the 
ram by a cord round its horns ; and so he got his rights 
for the meal he had lost 



THE MASTEE THIEF. 

Obtoe upon a time there was a poor cottager who had 
three sons. He had nothing to leave them when he 
died, and no money with which to pnt them to any 
trade, so that he did not know what to make of them. 
At last he said he wonld give them leave to take to 
anything each liked best, and to go whithersoever they 
pleased, and he would go with them a bit of the way ; 
and so he did. He went with them tiU they came to a 
place where three roads met, and there each of them 
chose a road, and their father bade them good-bye, and 
went back home. I have never heard tell what became 
of the two elder ; but as for the youngestjhe went both 
far and long, as yon shall hear. 

So it fell out one night as he was going through a 
great wood that such bad weather overtook him. It 
blew, and sleeted, and drove so that he could scarce keep 
his eyes open ; and in a trice, before he knew how it 
was, he got bewildered, and could not find either road 
or path. But as he went on and on, at last he saw a 
glimmering of light far far off in the wood. So he 
thought he would try and get to the light ; and after a 

10* 
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time he did reach it. There it was in a large house, 
and the fire was bla2dng so brightly inside, that he 
oonld tell the folk had not jet gone to bed; so he went 
in and saw an old dame bustling about and minding 
the house. 

" Good evening 1 " said the youth. 

^^ Gk)od evening 1 " said the old dame. 

^^HutetuI it's such foul weather out of doors to- 
night," said he. 

^' So it is," said she. 

^^ Can I get leave to have a bed and shelter here to* 
night ! " asked the youth. 

" You'll get no good by sleeping here," said the old 
dame ; ^' for if the folk come home and find you here, 
they'll kill both me and you." 

" What sort of folk, then, are they who live here i " 
asked the youth. 

^^ Oh, robbers 1 And a bad lot of them too," said the 
old dame. "They stole me away when I was little, 
and have kept me as their housekeeper ever since." 

"Well, for aU that, I think Til just go to bed," said 
the youth. " Come what may, I'U not stir out at night in 
such weather." 

" Very well," said the old dame ; " but if you stay, it 
will be the worse for you." 

With that the youth got into a bed which stood 
there, but he dared not go to sleep, and very soon after 
in came the robbers ; so the old dame told them how 
a stranger fellow had come in whom she had not been 
able to get out of the house again. 
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'^ Did you see if he had any numey f " said the 
robbers. 

^^ Such a one as he money 1 " said the old dame, 
^^ the tramper I Why, if he had clothes to his back, it 
was as much as he had." 

Then the robbers began to talk among themselves 
what they shonld do with him ; if they should kill him 
outright, or what else they should do. Meantime the 
youth got up and began to talk to them, and to ask if 
they didn't want a servant, for it might be that he 
would be glad to enter their service. 

" Oh," said they, " if you have a mind to follow the 
trade that we follow, you can very well get a place 
here." 

^' It's aU one to me what trade I follow," said the 
youth ; " for when I left home, father gave me leave to 
take to any trade I chose." 

" Well, have you a mind to steal ? " asked the rob- 
bers. 

" I don't care," said the youth, for he thought it 
would not take long to learn that trade. 

Now there lived a man a little way off who had 
three oxen. One of these he was to take to the town to 
sell, and the robbers had heard what he was g^ing to 
do, so they said to the youth, if he were good to steal 
the ox from the man by the way without his knowing 
it, and without doing him any harm, they would give 
him leave to be their serving-man. 

Well 1 the youth set off, and took with him a pretty 
shoe, with a silver buckle on it, which lay about the 
house, and he put the shoe in the road along which the 



man was going with hk ox ; and when he had done that, 
he went into the wood and hid himself under a bnfih. 
80 when the man came by he saw the shoe at once. 

'^ That's a nice shoe," said he. ^^ If I only had the 
fdlow to it, Fd take it home with me, and perhaps Fd 
pnt my old dame in a good hnmonr for once." For you 
must know he had an old wife, so cross and snappish, 
it was not long between each time that she boxed his 
ears. But then he bethonght him that he could do 
nothing with the odd shoe nnless he had the fellow to it; 
so he went on his way and let the shoe lie on the road. 

Then the youth took up the shoe, and made aU the 
haste he could to get before the man by a short cut 
through the wood, and laid it down before him in the road 
again. When the man came along with his ox, he got 
quite angry with himself for being so dull as to leave 
the fellow to the shoe lying in the road instead of taking 
it with him ; so he tied the ox to the fence, and said to 
himself, ^^ I may just as well ran back and pick up the 
other, and then Fll hare a pair of good shoes for my 
old dame, and so, perhaps, Fll get a kind word from 
her for once.*' 

So he set off, and hunted and hmited up and down 
for the shoe, but no shoe did he find ; and at length he 
had to go back with the one he had. But, meanwhile, 
the youth had taken the ox and gone off with it ; and 
when the man came and saw his ox gone, he began to 
cry and bewail, for he was afraid his old dame would 
kill him outright when she came to know that the ox 
was lost. But just then it came across his mind that ha 
would go home and take the second ox, and drive it to 



the town, and not let bis old dame know anything about 
the matter. So he did this, and went home and took thft 
ox withont his dame's knowing it, and set off with it to 
the town. Bnt the robbers knew all abont it, and they 
said to the yonth, if he could get this ox too, without 
the man's knowmg it, and without his doing him any 
harm, he should be as good as any one of them. If 
that were all, the youth said, he did not think it a very 
hard thing. 

This time he took with him a rope, and hung himself 
np under the arm-pits to a tree right in the man's way. 
Bo the man came along with his ox, and when he saw 
such a sight hanging there he began to fed a little 
queer. 

"Well," said he, "whatever heavy thoughts you 
had who have hanged yourself up there,' it can't be 
helped ; you may hang for what I care I I can't breathe 
life into you again ; " and with that he went on his 
way with his ox. Pown slipped the youth from the 
tree, and ran by a footpath, and got before the man, and 
hung himself up right in his way again. 

" Bless me I " said the man, " were you really so 
heavy at heart that you hanged yourself up there — or is 
it only a piece of witchcraft that I see before met 
Aye, aye I you may hang for aU I care, whether yon 
are a ghost or whatever you are." 80 he passed on 
with his ox. 

Now the youth did just as he had done twice before ; 
he jumped down frcym the tree, ran through the wood 
by a footpath, and hung himself up right in the man's 
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way again. But when the man saw this Bight for the 
third time, he said to himself^ — 

*^ Wdl ! this is an nglj husinefis ! Is it likely now 
that they shonld have been so heavy at heart as to hang 
themsely es, all these three ? Ko I I eamiot think it is 
anything else than a piece of witchcraft that I see. 
Bnt now IH soon know for certain ; if the other two 
are still hanging there, it mnst be really so ; but if Ihey 
are not, then it can be nothing bnt witchcraft that I see." 

So he tied np his ox, and ran back to see if the 
others were still really hanging there. Bnt while he 
went and peered np into all the trees, the yonth jumped 
down and took his ox and ran off with it. When the 
man came back and found his ox gone, he was in a sad 
plight, and, as any one might know without being told, 
he began to cry and bemoan ; bnt at last he came to 
take it easier, and so he thought, — 

^^ There's no other help for it than to go home and 
take the third ox without my dame's knowing it, and to 
try and drive a good bargain with it, so that I may get a 
good sum of money for it." 

So he went home and set off with the ox, and his 
old dame knew never a word about the matter. But the 
robbers, they knew aU about it, and they said to the 
youth, that if he could steal this ox as he had stolen the 
other two, then he should be master over the whole 
band. Well, the youth set off, and ran into the wood ; 
and as the man came by with his ox he set up a dread- 
ful bellowing, just like a great ox in the wood. When 
the man heard that, you can't think how glad he was, 
for it seemed to him that he knew the voice of his big 
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bxillock, and he thought that now he shotild find both 
of them again ; so he tied np the third ox, and ran off 
from the road to look for them in the wood ; bnt mean- 
time the yonth went off with the third ox. Now, when 
the man came back and fonnd he had lost this ox too, 
lie was BO wild that there was no end to his grirf. He 
cried and roared and beat his breast, and, to tell the 
truth, it was many days before he dared go home ; for 
he was afraid lest his old dame shonld kill him ontright 
on the spot. 

As for the robbers, they were not very well pleased 

either, when they had to own that the yonth was 

master over the whole band. So one day they thought 

they would try their hands at something which he was 

not man enough to do ; and they set off all together, 

every man Jack of them, and left him alone at home. 

Now, the first thing that he did when they were all well 

clear of the house, was to drive the oxen out to the 

road, so that they might run back to the man from 

whom he had stolen them ; and right glad he was to 

see them, as you may fancy. Next he took all the 

horses which the robbers had, and loaded them with 

the best things he could lay his hands on — gold and 

silver, and clothes and other fine things ; and then he 

bade the old dame to greet the robbers when they 

eame back, and to thank them for him, and to say that 

now he was setting off on his travels, and they would 

have hard work to find him again ; and with that, off 

he started. 

After a good bit he came to the road along which 
he was going when he fell among the robbers ; and 
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when • he got near home, and could see his father's cot- 
tage, he pnt on an nnifoim which he had found among 
the clothes he had taken from the robbers, and which 
was made jnst like a general's. 80 he drove np to the 
door as if he were any other great man. After that 
he went in and asked if he conld have a lodgmg t Ko ; 
that he couldn't at any price. 

^ How oyer shonld I be able," said the man, ^^ to 
make room in my honse for such a fine gentleman — I 
who scarce have a rag to lie npon, and miserable rags 
too?" 

^^ Yon always were a stingy old hnnks," said the 
yonth, " and so yon are still, when yon won't take your 



own son in." 



" What, yon my son I " said the man. 

^' Don't you Ibiow me again ? " said the yonth. 
Well, after a little while he did know him again. 

"But what have yon been turning your hand to 
that you have made yourself so great a man in such 
haste ? " asked the man. 

" Oh 1 I'll soon tell you," said the youth. « You 
said I might take to any trade I chose, and so I bound 
myself apprentice to a pack of thieves and robbers, and 
now Fve served my time out, and am become a Master 
Thief." 

Now there lived a Squire close by to his father's 
cottage, and he had such a great house, and such heaps 
of money, he could not tell how much he had. He had 
a daughter too, and a smart and pretty girl she was. 
80 the Master Thief set his heart upon having her to 



wife ; and he told his father to go to the Squire and aak 
for his daughter for him. 

'' If he aaks by what trade I get mj liying, jou 
can saj I'm a Master Thief." 

" I think youVe lost your wits," said the man, " for 
you can't be in your right mind when you think of such 
stuff." 

No ! he had not lost his wits, his father must and 
should go to the Squire and ask for his daughter. 

" Nay, but I teU you, I daren't go to the Squire 
and be your spokesman; he who is so rich, and has so 
much money," said the man. 

Yes, there was no help for it, said the Master Thief; 
he should go whether he would or no ; and if he did 
not goby fair means, he would soon make him go by foul. 
But the man was still loath to go ; so he stepped after 
him, and rubbed him down with a good birch cudgel, 
and kept on till the man came crying and sobbing in- 
side the Squire's door. 

'^ How now, my man ! What ails you ? " said the 
Squire. 

So he told him the whole story ; how he had three 
sons who set pff one day, and how he had given them 
leave to go whithersoever they would, and to foUow 
whatever calling they chose. ^' And here now is the 
youngest come home, and has thrashed me tiU he has 
made me come to you and ask for your daughter for 
him to wife ; and he bids me say, besides, that he's a 
Master Thief." And so he fell to crying and sobbing 
again. 

^^ Never mind, my man," said the Squire laughing ; 
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^^ just go back and tell him from me, he must prove hia 
skillfirBt. If he can steal the roast from the spit in the 
kitdien on Sunday, while all the household are looking 
after it, he shall have mj daughter. Just go and tell 
him that." 

So he went back and told the youth, who thought it 
would be an easy job. So he set about and caught 
three hares alive, and put them into a bag, and dressed 
himself in some old rags, until he looked so poor and 
filthy that it made one's heart bleed to see ; and then 
he stole into the passage at the back-door of the Squire's 
house on the Sunday forenoon, with his bag, just Uke 
any other beggar-boy. But the Squire himself and all 
his household were in the kitchen watching the roast. 
Just as they were doing this, the youth let one hare go, 
and it set off and ran round and round the yard in front 
of the house. 

'' Oh, just look at that hare I " said the folk in the 
kitchen, and were all for running out to catch it. 

Yes, the Squire saw it running too. ^^ Oh, let it 
run," said he ; " there's no use in thinking to catch a 
hare on the spring." 

A little while after, the youth let tlj.e second hare 
go, and they saw it in the kitchen, and thought it was 
the same they had seen before, and still wanted to run 
out and catch it ; but the Squire said again it was no 
use. It was not long before the youth let the third 
hare go, and it set off and ran round and round the 
yard as the others before it. Now, they saw it from 
the kitchen, and still thought it was the same hare that 
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kept on mimmg about, and were all eager to be out 
after it. 

^^ Well, it is a fine hare," Baid the Squire ; '^ come, 
let's see if we can't lay our hands on it." 

So out he ran, and the rest with him — away they 
all went, the hare before, and they after ; so that it was 
rare fun to see. Sut meantime the youth took the roast 
and ran ofT with it ; and where the Squire got a roast 
for his dinner that day I don't know ; but one thing I 
know, and that is, that he had no roast hare, though 
he ran after it till he was both warm and weary. 

i^Tow it chanced that the Priest came to dinner that 
day, and when the Squire told him what a trick the 
Master Thief hsA played him, he made such game of 
him that there was no end of it. 

" For my part," said the Priest, " I can't think how 
it could ever happen to me to be made such a fool of 
by a fellow like that." 

" Very well — only keep a sharp look-out," said the 
Squire ; '' maybe he'll come to see you before you know 
a word of it." But the Priest stuck to his text, — ^that 
he did, and made game of the Squire because he had 
been so taken in. 

Later in the afternoon came the Master Thief, and 
wimted to have the Squire's daughter, as he had given 
his word. But the Squire began to talk him over, and 
said, ^^ Oh, you must first prove your skill a little more ; 
for what you did to-day was no great thing, after aU. 
Couldn't you now play off a good trick on the Priest, 
who is sitting in there, and making game of me for 
letting such a fellow as you twist me round his thumb." 
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<< Well, as for that^ it woiddn't be haid," said €be 
Master Thief. So he dressed himBelf up like a bird, 
threw a great white sheet over his body, took the wings 
of a gooBe and tied them to bis back, and so climbed up 
into a great maple which stood in the Priest's garden. 
And when the Priest came home in the evening, tbe 
youth began to bawl out — 

^' Father Laurence ! Father Laurence ! " — for that 
was the Priest^s name. 

" Who is that calling me ? " said the Priest. 

« I am an angel," said the Master Thief, " sent from 
Gk>d to let you know that you shall be taken up alive 
into heaven for your piety's sake. ISext Monday night 
you must hold yourself ready for the journey, for I shall 
come then to fetch you in a sack ; and all your gold 
and your silver, and all that you have of this world's 
goods, you must lay together in a heap in your dining^ 
room." 

Well, Father Laurence fell on his knees before the 
angel, and thanked him; and the very next day he 
preached a farewell sermon, and gave it out how there 
had come down an angel unto the big maple in his gar- 
den, who had told him that he was to be taken up alive 
into heaven for his piety's sake ; and he preadied and 
made such a touching discourse, that aU who were at 
church wept, both yotmg and old. 

So the next Monday night came the Master Thief 
like an angel again, and the Priest fell on his knees and 
thanked him before he was put into the sack ; but when 
he had got him well in, the Master Thief drew and 
dragged him over stocks and stones. 
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^<OWI OWl" groaned the PrieBt inside Hie sack, 
<* wherever are we going ? " 

''This is the narrow way which leadeth unto the 
kingdom <^ heaven," said the Master Thief, who went 
on dragging him along till he had nearly broken every 
bone in his body. At last he tmnbled him into a 
goose-house that belonged to the Sqnire, and the geese 
began pecking and pindung him with their bills, so 
that he was more dead than alive. 

" Now you are in the flames of purgatory, to be 
cleansed and purified for life everlasting," said the 
Master Thief ; and with that he went his way, and took 
all the gold which the Priest had laid together in his 
dining-room. The next morning, when the goose-girl 
eame to let the geese out, she heard how the Priest lay 
in the sack, and bemoaned himself in the goose-house. 

^^In heaven's name, who's there, and what ails 
you ? " she cried. 

" Oh ! " said the Priest, " if you are an angel from 
heaven, do let me out, and let me return again to 
earth, for it is worse here than in hell. The little fiends 
keep on pinching me with tongs." 

^^ Heaven help us, I am no angel at all," said the 
girl, as she helped the Priest out of the sack ; ^^ I only 
look after the Squire's geese, and like enough they are 
the little fiends which have pinched your reverence." 

" Oh ! " groaned the Priest, " this is all that Master 
Thiefs doing. Ah 1 my gold and my silver, and my 
fine clothes." And he beat his breast, and hobbled 
home at such a rate that the' girl thought he had lost 
his wits all at once. 
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Now wlien the Squire came to hear how it had gone 
with the Priest, and how he had been along the narrow 
way, and into pu^tory, he laughed till he wellnigh 
gplit his sides. Bat when the Mast^ Thief came and 
asked for his daughter as he had promised, the Sqnire 
put him off again, and said, — 

'^ Yon must do one masterpiece better still, that I 
may see plainly what you are fit for. If ow, I have 
twelve horses in my stable, and on them I will put 
twelve grooms, one on eadi. If you are so good a 
thief as to steal the horses from under them, I'll see 
what I can do for you." 

^^ Yery well, I daresay I can do it," said the Master 
Thief; ^^ but shall I really have your daughter if I can?" 

" Yes, if you can, m do my best for you," said the 
Squire. 

So the Master Thief set off to a shop, and bought 
brandy enough to fill two pocket-flasks, and into one of 
them he put a sleepy drink, but into the other only 
brandy. After that he hired eleven men to lie in wait 
at night, behind the Squire's stableyard ; and last of aU, 
for fair words and a good bit of money, he borrowed a 
ragged gown and cloak from an old woman ; and so, 
with a staff in his hand, and a bundle at his back, he 
limped off, as evening drew on, towards the Squire's 
stable. Just as he got there they were watering the 
horses for the night, and had their hands f uU of work. 

" What the devil do you want ? " said one of the 
grooms to the old woman. 

^^ Oh, oh I hutetu I it is so bitter cold," said she, 
and shivered and shook, and made wry faces. ^^ Hutetu I 
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it is 80 cold, a poor wretch may easily fireeee to death ; " 
and with that she fell to shiyering and shaking agam. 

^^ Oh I for the love of heaven, can I get leave to 
stay here a while, and sit inside the stable door ? " 

" To the devil with yonr leave," said one. " Pack 
yonrself off this minute, for if the Sqnire sets his eye 
on yon, he'U lead ns a pretty dance." 

^^ Oh I the poor old bag-of-bones," said another, 
whose heart took pity on her, ^' the old hag may sit 
inside and welcome ; such a one as she can do no harm." 

And the rest said, some she should stay, and some 
she shouldn't; but while they were quarreling and 
minding the horses, she crept further and further into 
the stable, tiU at last she sat herself down behind the 
door ; and when she had got . so far, no one gave any 
more heed to her. 

As the night wore on, the men found it rather cold 
work to sit so still and quiet on horseback. 

'' Hutetu I it is so devilish cold," said one, and beat 
his arms crosswise. 

" That it is," said* another ; " I freeze so, that my 
teeth chatter." 

" If one only had a quid to chew," said a third. 

"Weill there was one who had an ounce or^two; 
so they shared it between them, though it wasn't much, 
after all, that each got ; and so they chewed and spat, 
and spat and chewed. This helped them somewhat; 
but in a little while they were just as bad as ever. 

^^ Hutetu I " said one, and ^vered and shook. 

'^ Hutetu I " said the old woman, and shivered so, 
that every tooth in her head chattered. Then she 
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pulled out the flaak with brandy in it, and her hand 
shook so that the spirit splashed about in the flask, and 
then she took such a gulp, that it went '^ bop " in her 
throat. 

" What's that you've got in your flask, old girl t " 
said one of the grooms. 

" Oh 1 it's only a drop of brandy, old man," said 
she. 

" Brandy 1 "Well, I never 1 Do let me have a 
drop," screamed the whole twelve, one after another. 

" Oh I but it is such a little drop," mumbled the old 
woman, " it will not even wet your mouths round." 
But they must and would have it ; there was no help 
for it ; and so she pulled out the flask with the sleepy 
drink in it, and put it to the first man's lips ; then she 
shook no more, but guided the flask so that each of 
them got what he wanted, and the twelfth had not done 
drinking before the first sat and snored. Then the 
Master Thief threw off his beggar's rags,, and took one 
groom after the other so softly off their horses, and s^ 
them astride on the beams between the stalls ; and so 
he called his eleven men, and rode off with the Squire's 
twelve horses. 

But when the Squire got up in the morning, and 
went to look after his grooms, they had just begun to 
come to ; and some of them fell to spurring the beams 
with their spurs, till the splinters flew again, and some 
fell off, and some still hung on and sat there looking 
like fools* 

^' Ho I ho 1 " said the Squire ; " I see very well who 
has been hare ; but as for you, a pretty set of block- 
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heads you must be to Bit here and let the Master Thief, 
steal the horses from between your legs." 

So they aU got a good leathering because they had 
not kept a sharper look-out. 

Further on in the day came the Master Thief again, 
and told how he had managed the matter, and asked for 
the Squire's daughter, as he had promised; but the 
Squire gave him one hundred dollars down, and said he 
must do something better still. 

" Do you think now," said he, " you can steal the 
horse from under me while I am out riding on his 
back f " 

" O, yes 1 I daresay I could," said the Master Thirf, 
" if I were really sure of getting your daughter." 

"Well, well, the Squire would see what he could do ; 
and he told the Master Thief a day when he would be 
taking a ride on a great common where they drilled the 
troops. So the Master Thief soon got hold of an old 
worn-out jade of a mare, and set to work, and made 
traces and collar of withies and broom-twigs, and bought 
an old beggarly cart and a great cask. After that he 
told an old beggar woman, he would give her ten dol- 
lars if she would get inside the cask, and keep her 
mouth agape over the taphole, into which he was going 
to stick his finger. ISo harm should happen to her ; she 
should only be driven about a little ; and if he took his 
finger out more than once, she was to have ten dollars 
more. Then he threw a few rags and tatters over him- 
self, and stufiTed himself out, and put on a wig and a 
great beard of goat's hair, so that no one could know 
him again, and set off for the common, where the Squire 

11 
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had already been riding about a good bit. When he 
reached the place, he went along so soMy and Aowly 
that he scarce made an inch of way. ^^ Oee up ! Gee 
up I " and so he went on a little ; then he stood stock 
still, and so on a little again ; and altogether the pace 
was so poor it never once came into the Squire's head 
that this could be the Master Thief. 

At last the Squire rode right up to him, and asked 
if he had seen any one lurking about in the wood 
thereabouts. 

" Ifo,'* said the man, " I haven't seen a soul." 

" Harkye, now," said the Squire, " if you have a 
mind to ride into the wood, and hunt about and see if 
you can fall upon any one lurking about there, you shall 
have the loan of my horse, and a shilling into the 
bargain, to drink my health, for your pains." 

" I don't see how I can go," said the man, " for I 
am going to a wedding with this cask of mead, which I 
have been to town to fetch, and here the tap has fallen 
out by the way, and so I must go along holding my 
finger in the taphole. 

" Kide oflf," said the Squire ; " 111 look after your 
horse and cask." 

Well, on these terms the man was willing to go ; 
but he begged the Squire to be quick in putting his 
finger into the taphole when he took his own out, and 
to mind and keep it there till he came back. At last 
the Squire grew weary of standing there with his finger 
in the taphole, so he took it out. 

'' Kow I shall have ten dollars more ! " screamed 
the old woman inside the cask; and then the Squire 
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flaw at once liow the land lay, and took himself off 
home ; bnt he had not gone far before they met him 
with a fresh horse, for the Master Thief had akeady 
been to his house, and told them to send one. 

The day after, he came to the Squire and would 
have his daughter, as he had given his word ; but the 
Squire put him off again with fine words, and gave hhn 
two hundred dollars, and said he must do one more 
masterpiece. If he could do that he should have her. 
Well, well, the Master Thief thought he could do it, if 
he only knew what it was to be. 

" Do you think, now," said the Squire, " you can 
steal the sheet off our bed, and the shift off my wife's 
back? Do you think you could do that ? " 

" It shall be done," said the Master Thief. " I only 
wish I was as sure of getting your daughter." 

So when night began to fall, the Master Thief went 
out and cut down a thief who hung on the gallows, and 
threw him across his shoulders, and carried him off. 
Then he got a long ladder and set it up against the 
Squire's bedroom window, and so climbed up, and kept 
bobbing the dead man up and down, just for all the 
world like one that was peeping in at the window. 

"That's the Master Thief, old lassl" said the 
Squire, and gave his wife a nudge on the side. " Kow 
see if I don't shoot him, that's all." 

So saying he took up a rifle which he had laid at his 
bedside. 

" No ! no I pray don't shoot him after telling him 
he might come and try," said his wife. 

^ Don't talk to me, for shoot him I will," said he ; 
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and 80 he laj there and aimed and aimed ; but as soon 
as the head came up before the window, and he saw a 
litde of it, 80 soon was it down again. At last he 
thought he had a good aim; ^^bang" went the gnn, 
down fell the dead body to the ground with a heavy 
thump, and down went the Master Thief too as fast as 
he could. 

" Well," said the Squire, " it is quite true that I 
am the chief magistrate in these parts ; but people are 
fond of talking, and it would be a bore if they came to 
see this dead man's body. I think the best thing to 
be done is that I should go down and bury him." 

^^ You must do as you think best, dear," said his 
wife. So the Squire got out of bed and went down 
stairs, and he had scarce put his foot out of the door 
before the Master Thief stole in, and went straight up- 
stairs to his wife." 

^^Why, dear, back already?" said she, for she 
thought it was her husband. 

^^ O yes, I only just put him into a hole, and threw 
a little earth over him. It is enough that he is out of 
sight, for it is such a bad night out of doors ; by-ahd-by 
111 do it better. But just let me haye the sheet to wipe 
myself with — he was so bloody — and I have made my- 
self in such a mess with him." 

So he got the sheet. 

After a while he said — 

^^ Do you know I am afiraid you must let me have 
your night-shift too, for the sheet won't do by itself; 
that I can see." 

So she gave him the shift also. But just then it 
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came across his mind that he had forgotten to lock the 
house-door, so he must step down and look to that 
before he came back to bed, and awaj he went with 
both shift and sheet. 

A little while after came the true Squire. 

" Why ! what a time you've taken to lock the door, 
dear I ^ said his wife ; '^ and what have you done with 
the sheet and shift i " 

" What do you say? " said the Squire. 

" Why, I am asldng what you have done with the 
sheet and shift that you had to wipe off the blood," 
said she. 

" What, in the Deil's name 1 " said the Squire, " has 
he taken me in this time too i " 

ISext day came the Master Thief and asked for the 
Squire's daughter, as he had given his word ; and then 
the Squire dared not do anything else than give her .to 
him, and a good lump of money into the bargain ; for, 
to tell the truth, he was afraid lest the Master Thief 
should steal the eyes out of his head, and that the 
people would begin to say spiteful things of him if he 
broke his word. So the Master Thief lived well and 
happily from that time forward. I don't know whether 
he stole any more; but if he did, I am quite sure it was 
only for the sake of a bit of fun. 
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Okoe on a time there were three brothers ; I don't qnite 
know how it happened, but each of them had got the 
right to wish one thing, whatever he chose. So the two ' 
elder were not long a-thinking ; thej wished that every 
time they pnt their hands in their pockets they might 
pull out a piece of money ; for, said they — 

<' The man who has as much money as he wishes for 
is always snre to get on in the world." 

But the yoimgest wished something better stilL 
He wished that every woman he saw might faU in love 
with him as soon as she saw him ; and you shall soon 
hear how far better this was than gold and goods. 

So, when they had all wished their wishes, the two 
elder were for setting out to see the world ; and Boots, 
their youngest brother, asked if he mightn't go along 
with them ; but they wouldn't hear of such a thing. 

" Wherever we go," they said, " we shall be treated 
as counts and kings ; but you, you starveling wretch, 
who haven't a penny, and never will have one, who do 
you think will care a bit about you ? " 

" "Well, but in spite of that, I'd like to go with you," 
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Baid Boots ; ^^ perhaps a dainty bit may fall to mj share 
too off the plates of such high and mighty lords." 

At last, after beggrog and praying, he got leave to 
go with them, if he would be their servant, else they 
wouldn't hear of it. 

So, when they had gone a day or so, they came to 
an inn, wher^ the two who had the money alighted, and 
called for fish and flesh, and fbwl, and brandy and mead, 
and everything that was good ; but Boots, poor fellow, 
had to look after their luggage and all that belonged to 
the two great people. Now, as he went to and fro out- 
side, and loitered about in the inn-yard, the innkeeper's 
wife looked out of window and saw the servant of the 
gentlemen up stairs; and, all at once, she thought 
she had never set eyes on such a handsome chap. So 
she stared and stared, and the longer she looked the 
handsomer he seemed. 

"Why what, by the Deil's skin and bones, is it 
that you are standing there gaping at out of the win- 
dow ? " said her husband. " I think 'twould be better 
if you just looked how the sucking pig is getting on, in- 
stead of hanging out of window in that way. Don't 
you know what grand folk we have in the house to- 
day?" 

" Oh ! " said his old dame, " I don't care a farthing 
about such a pack of rubbish ; if they don't Kke it they 
may lump it, and be off ; but just do come and look at 
this lad out in the yard, so handsome a fellow I never 
saw in all my bom days ; and, if you'U do as I wish, 
we'll ask him to step in and treat him a little, for, poor 
lad, he seems to have a hard fight of it" 
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^^ Have yon lost the little brams yon had, Goody ! " 
said the huBband, whoBO eyes glistened with rage ; ^' into 
the kitchen with yon, and mind the fire ; but don't 
stand there glowering affcar strange men.'' 

So the wife had nothing left for it but to go into the 
kitchen, and look after the cooking ; as for the lad out- 
side, she couldn't get leave to ask him in, or to treat 
him either ; but just as she was about spitting the pig 
in the kitchen, she made an excuse for running out into 
the yard, and then and there she gave Boots a pair of 
scissors, of such a kind that they cut of themselves out 
of the air the loveliest clothes any one ever saw, silk 
and satin, and all that was fine. 

^^This you shall have because you are so hand- 
some," said the landlady. 

So when the two elder brothers had crammed them- 
selves with roast and boiled, they wished to be off 
again, and Boots had to stand behind their carriage, 
and be their servant ; and so they travelled a good way, 
till they came to another inn. 

There the two brothers again alighted and went in- 
doors, but Boots, who had no money, they wouldn't 
have inside with them ; no, he must wait outside and 
watch their luggage. 

" And mind," they said, " if any one asks whose 
servant you are, say we are two foreign Princes." 

But the same thing happened now as it happened 
before; while Boots stood hanging about out in the 
yard, the innkeeper's wife came to the window and saw 
him, and she too fell in love with him, just like the first 
innkeeper's wife ; and there she stood and stared, for 
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she thought she could never baye liar fill of looking at 
bim. Then her husband came running through the 
room with something the two Princes had ordered. 

^^ Don't stand there staring like a cow at a barn- 
door, but take this into the kitchen, and look after your 
fish-kettle, Goody," said the man ; ^' don't you see what 
grand people we have in the house to-day ? " 

^' I don't care a farthing for such a pack of rubbish," 
said the wife ; ^' if they don't like what they get they 
may lump it, and eat what they brought with them* 
But just do come here, and see what yo^ shall see 1 
Such a handsome fellow as walks here, out in the yard, 
I never saw in all my bom days. Shan't we ask him 
in and treat him a httle ; he looks as if he needed it, 
poor chap ? " and then she went on, — 

" Such a love 1 such a love 1 " 

^^ You never had much wit, and the little you had is 
clean gone, I can see," said the man, who was much 
more angry than the first innkeeper, and chased his 
wife back, neck and crop, into the kitchen. 

^^Into the kitchen with you, and don't stand 
glowering after lads," he said. 

So she had to go in and miud her fish-'kettle, and she 
dared not treat Boots, for she was afiraid of her old man ; 
but as she stood there making up the fire, she made an 
excuse for runmng out into the yard, and then and 
there she gave Boots a tablecloth, which was such that 
it covered itself with the best dishes you could think of^ 
as soon as it was spread out. 

^' This you shall have," she said, ^^ because you're so 
handsome." 

II* 
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So when the two brothers had eaten and drank of 
all that was in the house, and had paid the bill in hard 
cash, they set off again, and Boots stood up behind their 
carriage. Bnt when they had gone so far that thej 
grew hnngry again, they tnmed into a third inn, and 
called for the best and dearest they conld think of. 

" For,*' said they, " we are two kings on onr travels, 
and as for our money, it grows like grass." 

Well, when the innkeeper heard that, there was snch 
a roasting, and baking, and boiling ; why ! you might 
smell the dinner at the next neighbour's house, thongh 
it wasn't so very near ; and the innkeeper was at his 
wit's end to &id aU he wished to put before the two 
kings. Bnt Boots, he had to stand outside here too, 
and look after the things in the carriage. 

So it was the same story over again. The inn- 
keeper's wife came to the window and peeped out, and 
there she saw the servant standing by the carriage. 
Such a handsome chap she had never set eyes on be- 
fore ; so she looked and looked, and the more she stared 
the handsomer he seemed to the innkeeper's wife. Then 
out came the innkeeper, scampering through the room, 
with some dainty which the travelling kings had or- 
dered, and he wasn't very soft-tongned when he saw 
his old dame standing and glowering out of the window. 

^^ Don't you know better than to stand gaping and 
staring there, when we have such great folk in the 
house," he said ; " back into the kitchen with you this 
minute, to your custards." 

« Well 1 well 1 " she said, " as for them, I don't care 
a pin. K they can't wait till the custards are baked, 
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they may go without them — ^that's alL Bnt do, pray, 
come here, and you'll see such a lovely lad standing out 
here in the yard. Why I never saw such a pretty fel- 
low in my life. Shan't we ask him in now, and treat 
him a little, for he looks as if it would do him good. 
Oh! what a darling ! What a darling 1 " 

" A wanton gadabout you've been all your days, 
and so you are still," said her husband, who was in such 
a rage he scarce knew which leg to stand on ; '' but if 
you don't be off to your custards this minute, I'll soon 
find out how to make you stir your stumps ; see if I 
don't." 

So the wife went off to her custards as fast as she 
could, for she knew that her husband would stand no 
nonsense ; but as she stood there over her fire she stole 
out into the yard, and gave Boots a tap. 

" If you only turn this tap," she said ; " you'll get 
the finest drink of whatever kind you choose, both 
mead, and wine, and brandy ; and this you shall have 
because you are so handsome." 

So when the two brothers had eaten and drunk all 
they could, they started from the inn, and Boots stood 
up behind agam as their servant, and thus they drove 
far and wide, till they came to a king's palace. There 
the two elder gave themselves out for two emperor's 
sons, and as they had plenty of money, and were so fine 
that their clothes shone agam ever so far off, they were 
well treated. They had rooms in the palace, and the 
king couldn't tell how to make enough of them. But 
Boots, who w^at about in the same rags he stood in 
when he left home, and who had never a penny in his 
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podcet, he was taken np by the king's guard, and put 
across to an island, whither they used to row over all 
the beggars and rognes that came to the palace. This 
the king had ordered, because he wouldn't have the 
mirth at the palace spoilt by those dirty blackguards ; 
and thither, too, only jnst as much food as would keep 
body and soul together was sent oyer erery day. Now 
Boots' brothers saw very well that the guard was rowing 
him oyer to the island, but they were glad to be rid of 
him, and didn't pay the least heed to him. 

But when Boots got oyer there, he just pulled out 
his scissors and began to snip and cut in the air ; so the 
scissors cut out the finest clothes any one would wish 
to see ; silk and satin both, and' all ^e beggars on the 
island were soon dressed far finer than the king and all 
his guests in the palace. After that. Boots pulled out 
his table-cloth, and spread it out, and so they got food 
too, the poor b^gars. Such a feast had neyer been 
seen at the king's palace, as was served that day at the 
Beggars' Me. 

" Thirsty, too, I'll be bound you all are," said Boots, 
and out with his tap, gave it a turn, and so the beggars 
got all a drop to drink ; and such ale and, mead the 
king himself had never tasted in all his life. 

So, next morning, when those who were to bring 
the beggars their food on the island, came rowing over 
with the scrapings of the porridge-pots and cheese-par- 
ings—that was what the poor wretches had— the beg- 
gars wouldn't so much as taste them, and the king's 
men feU to wondering what it could mean ; but they 
wondered much more when they got a good look at the 
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beggHTB, tcr they were so fine the gaard thought tbej 
must be Emperors or Popes at least, and that they 
must have rowed to a wrong island; but when thej 
looked better about them^ they saw they were come to 
the old place. 

Then they soon found out it must be he whom they 
had rowed out the day before who had brought the 
beggars on the island all this state and bravery ; and as 
soon as they got back to the palace, they were not slow 
to teU how the man, whom they had rowed over the 
day before, had dressed out all llie be^ars so fine and 
grand that precious things fell from their clothes. 

^^ And as for the porridge and cheese we took, they 
wouldn't even taste them, so proud have they got," 
they said. 

One of them, too, had smelt out that the lad had a 
pair of scissors which he cut out the clothes with. 

^^ When he only snips with those scissors up in the 
air he snips and cuts out nothing but silk and satia," 
said he. 

So, when the Princess heard that, she had neither 
peace nor rest tiU she saw the lad and his scissors that 
cut out silk and satin from the air ; such a pair was 
worth haying, she thought, for with its help she would 
Boon get all the finery she wished for. WeU, she beg- 
ged the king so long and hard, he was forced to send a 
messenger for the lad who owned the scissors ; and 
when he came to the palace, the Princess asked him if 
it were true that he had such and such a pair of scissors, 
and if he would sell it to her. Yes, it was all true he 
had such a pair, said Boots, but sell it he wouldn't ; 
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and with that he took the Bcisoors out of his pocket, and 
snipped and snipped with them in the air till strips of 
silk and satin flew all about him. 

^^ Kay, but you must sell me these scissors," said the 
Princess. " You may ask what you please for them, 
but have them I must." 

Ko I Such a pair of scissors he wouldn't sell at any 
price, for he could never get such a pair again ; and 
while they stood and haggled for the scissors, the Prin- 
cess had time to look better at Boots, and she too 
thought with the innkeeper's wives that she had never 
seen such a handsome fellow before. So she began to 
bargain for the scissors over again, and begged and 
prayed Boots to let her have them ; he might ask many, 
many hundred dollars for them, 'twas all the same to 
her, so she got them. 

" No ! sell them I wont," said Boots ; " but all the 
same, if I can get leave to sleep one night on the floor 
of the Princess' bed-room, close by the door, I'll give 
her the scissors. Fll do her no harm, but if she's afraid, 
she may have two men to watch inside the room." 

Yes! the Princess was glad enough to give him 
leave, for she was ready to grant him anything if she 
only got the scissors. So Boots lay on the floor inside 
the Princess' bed-room that night, and two men stood 
watch there too ; but the Princess didn't get much rest 
after all ; for when she ought to have been asleep, she 
must open her eyes to look at Boots, and so it went 
on the whole night. If she shut her eyes for a minute, 
she peeped out at him again the next, such a handsome 
fellow he seemed to her to be. 
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Kext morning Boots was rowed oyer to the B^gars' 
Isle again; but when they came with the porridge 
scrapings and cheese parings from the palace, there was 
•no one who would taste them that day either, and so 
those who brought the food were more astonished than 
ever. But one of those who brought the food contrived 
to smell out that the lad who had owned the scissors 
owned also a table-cloth, which he only needed to 
spread out, and it was covered with all the good things 
he could wish for. So when he got back to the palace, 
he wasn't long before he said, — 

'^ Such hot joints and such custards I never saw the 
like of in the king's palace." 

And when the Princess heard that, she told it to the 
king, and begged and prayed so long, that he was 
forced to send a messenger out to the island to fetch 
the lad who owned the table-cloth ; and so Boots came 
back to the palace. The Princess must and would have 
the cloth of him, and offered him gold and green woods 
for it, but Boots wouldn't sell it at any price. 

" But if I may have leave to lie on the bench by the 
Princess' bed-side to night, she shall have the cloth ; 
but if she's afraid, she is welcome to set four men to 
watch inside the room." 

Yes I the Princess agreed to this, so Boots lay down 
on the bench by the bed-side, and the four men watched ; 
but if the Princess hadn't much sleep the night before, 
she had much less this, for she could scarce get a wink 
of sleep ; there she lay wide awake looking at the lovely 
lad the whole nighj^ through, and after all, the night 
seemed too short. 



Next morning Boots was rowed OTer again to the 
Beggars' idand, though sorely against the Princess' will, 
so happy was she to be near him ; but it was past pray* 
ing for ; to the island he mnst go, and there was an end 
of it But wben those who brought the food to the 
beggars came with the porridge scrapings and cheese 
parings, there wasn't one of them who would even look 
at what the king sent, and those who brought it didn't 
wonder either ; though they all thought it strange that 
none of them were thirsty. But just then, one of the 
king's guard smelled out that the lad who had owned 
the scissors and the table-cloth had a tap besides, which, 
if one only turned it a little, gave out the rarest drink, 
both ale, and mead, and wine. So when he came back 
to the palace, he couldn't keep his mouth shut this time 
any more than before ; he went about telling high and 
low about the tap, and how easy it was to draw all sorts 
of drink out of it. 

^' And as for that mead and ale, Fve never tasted 
the like of them in the king's palace ; honey and syrup 
are nothing to them for sweetness." 

So when the Princess heard that, she was aU for 
getting the tap, and was nothing loath to strike a bar^ 
gain with the owner either. So she went again to the 
king, and begged him to send a messenger to the Beg- 
gars' Me after the lad who had owned the scissors and 
doth, for now he had another thing worth having, she 
said ; and when the king heard it was a tap, that was 
good to give the best ale and wine any one could drink, 
when one gave it a turn, he wasn't^ long in sending the 
messenger, I should think. 



So when Boots came up to the palace, the Princess 
asked whether it was true he had a tap which could do 
such and such things ? ^^ Yes I he had such a tap in 
his waistcoat pocket," said Boots ; but when the Prin- 
cess wished with all her might to buy it, Boots*said, ai 
he had said twice before, he wouldn't sell it, even if the 
-Princess bade half the kingdom for it 

" But all the same," said Boots ; " if I may have 
leave to sleep on the Princess' bed to-night, outside the 
quilt, she shall have my tap. Fll not do her any harm ; 
but, if she's afridd, she may set eight men to watch in 
her room." 

" Oh, no 1 " said the Princess, " there was no need 
of that, she knew him now so well ; " and so Boots lay 
outside the Princess' bed that night. But if she hadn't 
slept much the two nights before, she had less sleep that 
night ; for she couldn't shut her eyes the livelong night, 
but lay and looked at Boots, who lay alongside her 
outside the quilt. 

So, when she got up in the morning, and they were 
going to row Boots back to the island, she begged them 
to hold hard a little bit ; and in she ran to the king, 
and begged him so prettily to let her have Boots for a 
husband, she was so fond of him, and, unless she had 
him, she did not care to live. 

" Well, well 1 " said the king, " you shall have him 
if you must ; for he who has such things is just as rich 
as you are." 

So Boots got the Princess and half the kingdom — 
the other half he was to have when the king died ; and 
so everything went smooth and well ; but as for his 
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brothen, who had always been so bad to him, he packed 
them off to the Beggars' island. 

" There," said Boots, " perhaps they may find out 
which is best off, the man who has his pockets fall of 
money, or the man whom all women fall in love with." 

Kor, to teU you the truth, do I think it would help 
them much to wander about upon the Beggars' island 
pulling pieces of money out of their pockets ; and so, if 
Boots hasn't taken them off the island, there they are 
still walking about to this very day, eatinfi^ cheese-par- 
ingB and thf scrapings of the porri^potf. 



THE THEEE BILLT-QOATS GEUFF. 

Okc5E on a time there were three Billy-goats, who were 
to go up to the hill-side to make themselves fat, and 
the name of all the three was '^ Gruff." 

On the waj up was a bridge over a bum they had 
to cross ; and under the bridge lived a great ugly Troll, 
with eyes as big as saucers, and a nose as long as a 
poker. 

So first of all came the youngest billy-goat Gruff to 
cross the bridge. 

" Trip, trap ; trip, trap 1 " went the bridge. 

"Who's that trippiag over my bridge!" roared 
the Troll. 

" Oh ! it is only I, the tiniest billy-goat Gruff; and 
I'm going up to the hill-side to make myself fat," said 
the billy-goat, with such a small voice. 

"Now, I'm coming to gobble you up," said the 
Troll. 

" Oh, no I pray don't take me. I'm too little, that 
I am," said the billy-goat ; " wait a bit till the second 
billy-goat Gruff comes, he's much bigger." 

" Well ! be off with you," said the Troll. 
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A litde while after came the second billy-goat 
Ornff to crofis the bridge. 

^^Tbip, tbap! tbif, trap I TRiF, trap!" went the 
bridge. 

« WHO'S THAT tripping over my bridge ? " roared 
the Troll. 

^^Oh! it's the second billy-goat Gruff, and Fm 
going up to the hill-side to make myself fat/' said the 
billy-goat who hadn't such a small voice. 

"Now, I'm coming to gobble you up," said the 
Troll. 

" Oh, no I don't take me, wait a little till the big 
billy-goat Gruff comes, he's much bigger." 

" Very well 1 be off with you," said the Troll. 

But just then up came the big billy-goat Gruff. 

"TRIP, TRAPl TRIP, TRAP! TRIP, TRAPl" 
went the bridge, for the billy-goat was so heavy that 
the bridge creaked and groaned under him. 

"WHO'S THAT tramping over my bridge?" 
roared the Troll. 

" Pts 1 1 THE BIO BILLY-GOAT Gbuit," Said the billy- 
goat, who had an ugly hoarae voice of his own. 

" Now, Fm coming to gobble you up," roared the 
Troll. 

" Well, come along I Fve got two spears, 
And 111 poke your eyeballs out at your ears ; 
I'ye got besides two curling-stones, 
And 111 crash yon to bits^ body and bones.'' 

That was what the big billy-goat said ; and so he 
flew at the Troll and poked his eyes out with his horns, 
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and cmshed him to bits, body and bones, and tossed 
him out into the bnm, and after that he went up to the 
hill-side. There the billy-goats got so fat, they were 
scarce able to walk home again ; and if the fat hasn't 
fallen off them, why they're still fat ; and so — 

'^ Snip, snap, snout, 
This tale's told ont." 



WELL DONE AND ILL PAID. 

Okoe on a time there was a man, who had to drive 
his dedge to the wood for fiiel. So a bear met him. 

"Out with yonr horse," said the Bear, "or PIl 
strike all jovr sheep dead by snmmer." 

" Oh 1 heaven help me then," said the man ; " there's 
not a stick of firewood in the honse ; you must let me 
drive home a load of fuel, else we shall be frozen to 
death. Fll bring the horse to you to-morrow morning." 

TesI on these terms he might drive the wood 
home, that was a bargain ; but Bruin said, " if he 
didn't come back, he should lose all his sheep by sum- 
mer." 

So the man got the wood on the sledge and rattled 
homewards, but he wasn't over pleased at the bargain 
you may fancy. So just then a fox met him. 

« Why, what's the matter ? " said the Fox ; " why 
are you so down in the mouth ? " 

" Oh, if you want to know," said the man ; " I met 
a bear up yonder in the wood, and I had to give my 
word to him to bring Dobbin back to-morrow, at this 
very hour ; for if he didn't get him, he said he would 
tear all my sheep to death by summer." 
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<^ Stuff, nothing worse than that," said the Fox; 
** if youTl give me your fattest wether, Til soon set you 
free ; see if I don V 

Yes I the man gave his word, and swore he would 
keep it too. « 

" Well, when yon come with Dobbin to-morrow for 
the bear," said the Fox, ^^ I'll make a clatter np in that 
heap of stones yonder, and so when the bear asks what 
that noise is, yon mnst say 'tis Peter the Marksman, 
who is the best shot in the world ; and after that yon 
must help yourself." 

!N'ext day off set the man, and when he met the 
Bear, somethiag began to make a clatter np in the 
heap of stones. 

" ffist 1 what's that ? " said the Bear. 

^^ Oh I that's Peter the Marksman, to be sure," said 
the man ; '' he's the best shot in the world. I know 
him by his voice." 

"Have you seen any bears about here, Eric?" 
shouted out a voice in the wood. 

" Say, no ! " said the Bear. 

" No, I haven't seen any," said Eric. 

"What's that then, that stands alongside your 
sledge ? " bawled put the voice in the wood. 

" Say it's an old fir-stump," said the Bear. 

" Oh, it's only an old fir-stump," said the man. 

" Such fir-stumps we take in our coxmtry and roll 
them on our sledges," bawled out the voice ; " if you 
can't do it yourself, FU come and help you." 

" Say you can help yourself, and roll me up on the 
sledge," said the Bear. 
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^^ IXoy thank je, I can lielp myBelf well eaongh," 
•aid the man, and rolled the Bear on to the sledge. 

^^ Such fir-stnmpg we always bind fast on our sledges 
in onr part of the world,'' bawled out the Toice ; ^^ shall 
I come and help you ? " 

^^ Say you can help yourself, and bind me fast, do," 
•aid the Bear. 

^ Ko, thanks, I can help myself well enough," said 
the man, who set to binding Bruin fast with all the 
ropes he had, so that at last the Bear couldn't stir a 
paw. 

'' Such fir-stumps we always drive our axes into, in 
our part of the world," bawled out the voice ; " for 
then we guide them better going down the steep 
pitches." 

" Pretend to drive your axe into me, do now," said 
the Bear. 

Then the man took up his axe, and at one blow 
split the bear's skuU, so that Bruin lay dead in a trice, 
and so the man and the Fox were great fri^ads, and on 
the best terms. But when they came near the farm, 
the Fox said,— 

" Fve no mind to go right home with you, for I 
can't say I like your tykes ; so I'll just wait here, and 
you can bring the wether to me, but mind and pick 
out one nice and fat." 

Yes I the man would be sure to do that, and thanked 
the Fox much for his help. So when he had put up 
Dobbin, he went across to the sheep*stall. 

^^ Whither away, now ? " asked his old dame. 

"Oh I" said the man, ^*I'm only going to the 
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sheep-stall to fetch a fat wether for that cnimuig Fox, 
who set our Dobhin free. I gave him my word I 
would." 

"Wether, indeed," said the old dame; "never a 
one shall that thief of a Fox get. Haven't we got 
Dobbin safe, and the bear into the bargain ; and as for 
the Fox, I'll be bound he's stolen more of onr geese 
than the wether is worth ; and even if he hasn't stolen 
them, he will. "No, no ; take a brace of your swiftest 
hounds in a sack, and sUp them loose after him ; and 
then, perhaps, we shall be rid of this robbing Bey- 
nard." 

Well, the man thought that good advice; so he 
took two fleet red hounds, put them into a sack, and 
set off with them. 

" Have you brought the wether i " said the Fox. 

" Yes, come and take it," said the man, as he untied 
Ihe sack and let slip the hounds. 

" HUF," said the Fox, and gave a great spring ; 
" true it is what the old saw says, * Well done is often 
ill paid ; ' and now, too, I see the truth of another say- 
ing, * The worst foes are those of one's own house.' " 
That was what the Fox said as he ran off, and saw the 
red foxy hounds at his heels. 
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EAST O' THE SUN AND WEST O' THE 

MOON. 

Okce on a time there was a poor husbandman who had 
BO many children that he hadn't mnch of either food or 
clothing to give them. Pretty children they all were, 
bnt the prettiest was the youngest daughter, who was 
so lovely there was no end to her loveliness. 
' So one day, 'twas on a Thursday evening late at the 
fall of the year, the weather was so wild and rough out* 
side, and it was so cruelly dark, and rain fell and wind 
blew, till the walls of the cottage shook again. There 
they all sat round the fire busy with this thing and 
that. But just then, aU at once something gave three 
taps on the window-pane. Then the father went out to 
see what was the matter; and, when he got out of 
doors, what should he see but a great big White Bear. 

" Good evening to you 1 " said the White Bear. 

'^ The same to you," said the man. 

" Will you give me your youngest daughter I If 
you will, I'll make you as rich as you are now poor," 
said the Bear. 

Well, the man would not be at all sorry to be so 
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ridi ; but still he thought he must have a bit of a talk 
with his daughter first ; so he went in and told them 
how there was a great White Bear waiting outside, who 
had given his word to make them so rich if he could 
only have the youngest daughter. 

The lassie said '^ Ko I " outright. Nothing could 
get her to say anything else ; so the man went out and 
settled it with the White Bear, that he shoidd come 
again the next Thursday evening and get an answer. 
Meantime he talked his daughter over, and kept on 
telling her of all the riches they would get, and how 
well off she would be herself ; and so at last she thought 
better of it, and washed and mended her rags, made 
herself as smart as she could, and was ready to start. 
I can't say her packing gave her much trouble. 

Kext Thursday evening came the White Bear to 
fetch her, and she got upon his back with her bundle, 
and off they went. So, when they had gone a bit of 
the way, the White Bear said, — 

" Are you afraid i " 

"Nol she wasn't." 

^^ Well I mind and hold tight by my shaggy coat, 
and then there's nothing to fear," said the Bear. 

So she rode a long, long way, till they came to a 
great steep hill. There, on the face of it, the White 
Bear gave a knock, and a door opened, and they came 
into a castle, where thare were many rooms all lit up ; 
rooms gleaming with silver and gold ; and there too was 
a table ready*laid, and it was all as grand as grand could 
be. Then the White Bear gave her a silver bell ; and 
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mhtn die wanted ftnytibiiig, ahe was only, to ring it, sod 
fihe would get it at onee. 

Well, altor she had eaten and dnmk, and evening 
wore on, she got deepy after her journey, and thought 
ahe would like to go to bed, bo ahe rang the bell ; and 
ahe had acaree taken hold of it before ahe eame into a 
ehamb^, where tilieare waa a bed made, aa fair and white 
as any one would wish to sleep in, with gilken pillowa 
and curtama, and gold fringe. All that waa in the 
room was gold or silver ; but when ahe had gone to 
bed, and put out the light, a man came and laid him^ 
self alongside her. That was the White Bear, who 
threw off his beast shape at night ; but ahe never saw 
him, for he always eame after she had put out the li^t, 
and before the day dawned he was up and off again. 
So things went on happily for a while, but at last she 
began to get silent and sorrowful ; for there she went 
about all day alone, and she longed to go home to see 
her father and mother, and brothers and sisters. So 
one day, when the White Bear asked what it was that 
she lacked, she said it was so dull and lonely there, and 
how she longed to go home to see her father and 
mother, and brothers and Bista*s, and that was why she 
was so sad and sorrowfiil, because she couldn't get to 
them. 

^' Wen, well t " said the Bear, ^^ perhaps there's a 
dure for all this ; but you must promise me one thing, 
not to talk alone with your mother, but only when the 
rest are by to hear ; for she'll take you by the hand 
and try to lead you into a room alone to talk ; but yon 
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must mind and not do tbat, eke yoxt'IL bring bad Iiusk 
on both of ns." 

So one Sunday the White Bear came and said now 
they could set off to see her ftither and mother. Well, 
off Ihey started, she sitting on his back ; and'they went 
fur and long. At last they came to a grand house, and 
there her brothers and sisters were running about oul 
of doors at play, and everything, was so pretty, 'twas a 
joy to see. 

^^ This is where your fiither and mother liye now," 
said the White Bear ; ^^ but don't forget what I told 
you, else you'll make us both unlucky." 

^^ No I bless her, she'd not forget ; "! and when she 
had reached the house, the White Bear turned ri^bt 
about and left her. 

13ien when she went in to see her father and mother, 
there was such joy, there was no end to it. Kone ef 
tiiem thought they could thank her enough for aQshe 
had done for them. Now, they had everything they 
wished, as good as good could be, and they all wanted 
to know how she got on where she lived. 

Well, she said, it was very good to live where she 
did ; she had all she wished. What she said beside I 
don't know; but I don't think, any df them had the 
right end of the stick, or that they got much out of hec 
But so in the afternoon, afiier they had done dinner, all 
happened as the White Bear had said. Her mother 
wanted to talk with h^ alone in her bed-room ; but she 
minded what the White Bear had said, and wouldn't 
go up stairs. 
. ^^.OIl!. what we have .to talk about, will keep," she 
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•aid, and put lier mother ofil But aame how or other, 
her mother got romid her at last, and she had to tell her 
die whole storj. So she said, how eyery night, when 
fihe had gone to bed, a man came and lay down beside 
her as soon as she had put ont the light, and how. she 
never saw him, becanse he was always up and away 
before the morning dawned ; and how she went about 
woeful and sorrowing, for she thought she should so 
like to see him, and how all day long she walked about 
there alone, and how dull, and dreary, and lonesome it 
was. 

" My I '' said her mother ; " it may well be a Trrfl 
you slept with t But now I'll teach you a lesson how to 
set eyes on him. Fll give you a bit of candle, whieh 
you can carry home in your bosom; just light that 
while he is asleep, but take care not to drop the tallow 
onhim.'^ 

Yes I she took the candle, and hid it in her bosom, 
and as night drew on, the White Bear came andfetdied 
her away. 

But when they had gone a bit of the way, the White 
Bear asked if all hadn't happened as he had said { 

« Well, she couldn't say it hadn't." 

" Now, mind," said he, " if you have listened to your 
mother's advice, you have brought bad luck on us both^ 
and then, all tibat has passed between us will be as 
nothing." 

^' If o," she said, ^^ she hadn't listened to her mother's 

advice." 

So when she reached home, and had gone to bed, it 
was the old story over again. There came a man and 
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lay down beside her ; but at dead of nigbt, when she 
heard he slept, she got up and struck a light, lit the 
candle, and let the light shine on him, and so she saw 
that he was the loveliest Prince one ever set eyes on, 
and she fell so deep in love with him on the spot, that 
she thought she couldn't live if she didn't give him a 
kiss there and then. And so she did, but as she kissed 
him, she dropped three hot drops of tallow on his shirt, 
and he woke up. 

^' What have you done ? " he cried ; " now you have 
made us both unlucky, for had you held out only this 
one year, I had been freed. For I have a step-mother 
who has bewitched me, so that I am a White Bear by 
day, and a Man by night. But now aU ties are snapt 
between us ; now I must set off from you to her. She 
lives in a Castle which stands East o' the Suisr and 
West o' the Moon, and there, too, is a Princess, with a 
nose three ells long, and she's the wife I must have 
now." 

She wept and took it ill, but there was no help for 
it ; go he must. 

Then she asked if she mightn't go with him ? 

No, she mightn't. 

" Tell me the way then," she said, " and I'U search 
you out ; that surely I may get leave to do." 

" Tes, she might do that," he said ; " but there was 
no way to that place. It lay East o' the Sun and 
West o' the Moon, and thither she'd never find her 

way." 

So next morning, when she woke up, both Prince 
and castle were gone, and then she lay on a little green 
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pstcb, in the midst of the gloomj thick wood, and by 
her side lay the same bundle of rags she had brought 
with her from her old home. 

So when she had rabbed the sleep out of her e jes^ 
and wept till she was tired, she set out on her waj, and 
walked many, many days, tiU she came to a lofty rock. 
Under it sat an old hag, and played with a gold apple 
which she tossed about. Her ^c lassie asked if she 
knew the way to the Prince, who lived with his step- 
mother in the €astle, tliat lay East o' the Smr ani> 
West o' the Mook, and who was to many the Princess, 
with a nose three c^ long. 

" How did you come to know about him ? " asked 
the old hag ; '^ but maybe you are the lassie who ought 
to haye had him ? " 

Yes, she was. 

" So, so ; it's you, is it ? " said the old hag. " Well, 
all I know about him is, that he lives in the castle that 
lies East o' the Sun asd West o' the Moon, and thither 
you'll come, late or never ; but still you may have the 
loan of my horse, and on him you can ride to my next 
neighbour. Maybe she'll be able to tell you ; and 
when you get there, just give the horse a switch under 
the left ear, and beg him to be off home ; and, stay, 
this gold apple you may take with you." 

So she got upon the horse, and rode a long long 
time, till she came to another rock, under which sat 
another old hag, with a gold carding-comb. Her the 
lassie asked if she knew the way to the castle that lay 
East o' the Sun and West o' the Moon, and she an. 
swered, like the first old hag, that she loiew nothing 
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abpmt it, excerpt it was east o' the sun and west o' the 
moon. 

^' And thither yon'Il come, late or never, bnt joa 
shall have the loan of mj horse to my next noighbonr ; 
maybe she'll tell you all about it ; and when you get 
there, just switch the horse under the left ear and beg 
him to be off home." 

And this old hag gave her the golden earding- 
comb ; it might be she'd find the use for it, she said. 
So the lassie got up on the horse, and rode a far far 
way, and a weary time ; and so at last she came to an^ 
other great rock, under which sat another old hag, spin- 
ning with a golden spinning-wheeL Her, too, she ask* 
ed if she knew the way to the Prince, and where the 
castle was that lay East o' the Sun Ajn> West o' thb 
Moon. So it was the same thing over again. 

" Maybe it'd you who ought to have had the Prince i ^ 
said the old hag. 
, Yes, it was. 

But she, too, didn't know the way a bit better than 
the pther two. ^' East o' the sun and west o' Uie moon 
it was," she knew — that was all. 

^^ And thither you'll come, late or never ; but FU 
l^ad you my horse, and then I think you'd be»t ride to 
the East Wind and ask him ; maybe he knows those 
parts, and can blow you thither. But when you get to 
him, you need only give the horse a switch under the 
left ear, and he'll trot home of himself." 

And so, too, she gave her the gold spinning-wheeL 
" Maybe you'll find a use for it," said the old hag. 

Then on she rode many many days, a weary time, 
12* 
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befoTe ahe got to the East Wind's hotise, but at last she 
did reach it, and then she asked the East Wind if he 
conld tell her the way to the Prince who dwelt east o' 
the sun and west o' the moon. Yes, the East Wind 
had often heard tell of it, the Prince, and the castle, 
bnt he oonldn't tell the waj, for he had neyer blown so 
far. 

" But, if you will, Pll go with you to my brother the 
West Wind, maybe he knows, for 4ie's much stronger. 
So, if you wiU just get on my back, Fll carry you 
thither." 

Yes, she got on his back, and I should just think 
they went briskly along. 

So when they got there, they went into the West 
Wind's house, and the East Wind said the lassie ho 
had brought was the one who ought to have had the 
Prince who lived in the castle East o' the Sun anb 
West o' the Moon ; and so she had set out to seek him, 
and how he had come with her, and would be glad to 
know if the West Wind knew how to get to the castle. 

" Nay," said the West Wind, " so far Pve never 
blown ; but if you will, Fll go with you to our brother 
the South Wind, for he's much stronger than either of 
us, and he has flapped his wings far and wide. Maybe 
he'll tell you. You can get on my back, and PU carry 
you to him*" 

Yes ! she got on his back, and so they travelled to 
the South Wind, and weren't so very long on the way, 
I should think. 

When they got there, the West Wind asked him if 
he could tell her the way to the castle that lay East o' 
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THE SiTK AKD Wbst o' THE MooK, for it waB she who 
ought to have had the Prince who lived there. 

^^ You don't say so. That's she, is it ? " said the 
South Wind. 

. ^^ Well, I have blustered about in most places in my 
time, but so far have I never blown ; but if you will, 
111 take you to my brother the North Wind ; he is the 
oldest and strongest of the whole lot of us, and if he 
don't know where it is, you'll never find any one in the 
world to tell you. You can get on my back, and I'll 
carry you thither." 

Yes I she got on his back, and away he went from 
his house at a fine rate. And this time, too, she wasn't 
long on her way. 

So when they got to the North Wind's house, he 
was so wild and cross, cold puffs came from him a long 
way off. 

" Blast tou both, what do you wajtt ? " he bawled 
out to them ever so far off, so that it struck them with 
an icy shiver. 

" Well," said the South Wind, " you needn't be so 
put out, for here I am, your brother, the South Wind, 
and here is the lassie who ought to have had the Prince 
who dwells in the castle that lies East o' the Suk Am) 
West o' the Moon, and now she wants to ask you if 
you ever were there, and can tell her the way, for she 
would be BO glad to find him again." 

" Yes, I KKOW well enough where rr is," said the 
North Wind ; " once ia my life I blew an aspen-leaf 
thither, but I was so tired I couldn't blow a puff for 
ever so many days after it. But if you really wish to 
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go thither, a&d aren't afirfdd to come along ^th me, 111 
take you on my back and see if I can blow you thitlier/' 

Yes 1 with all her heart ; she must and would get 
thither if it were poesible in any way ; and as for fear, 
however madly he went, she wouldn't be at aU afraid. 

" Very well then," said the Korth Wind, " but you 
must sleep here to-night, for we must hare the whole 
day before us if we're to get thither at all." 

Early next morning the North Wind woke ber, and 
puffed himself up, and blew himself out, and made 
himself so stout and big, 'twas gruesome to look at him ; 
and so off they went, high up through the air, as if they 
would never stop till they got to the world's end. 

Down here below there was such a storm ; it threw 
down long tracts of wood and many houses, and when it 
swept oyer the great sea ships foundea^d by hundreds. 

So they tore on and on, — ^no one can believe how far 
they went, — and all the while they still went over the 
sea, and the Korth Wind got more and more weary, 
and so out of breath he could scarce bring out a puiff, 
and his wings drooped and drooped, till at last he stmk 
BO low that the crests of the waves dashed over his heels* 

" Are you afraid ? " said the North Wind. 

" No 1 " she wasn't 

But they weren't very far from land; and the 
North Wind had still so much strength left in him that 
he managed to throw her up on the* shore under the 
windows of the castle which lay East o' the Stjk and 
West o' the Moon ; but then he was so weak and worn 
out, he had to stay there and rest many days before he 
could get home again. 
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Next moniipg the lassie sat down nndeir the oastlQ 
window, and began to play with the gold apple ; and 
the first person she saw was the Long-nose who was to 
have the Prince. 

^< What do yon want for yonr gold apple, yon lassie?" 
said the Long-nose, and threw up the window. 

^^ It's not for sale, for gold or money," said the 
lassie. 

^^K it's not for sale for gold or numey, what is it 
that you will sell it for } You may name your own 
price," said the Princess. 

^^ Well ! if I may get to the Prince, who lires here, 
and be with him to-night, you shall have it," said the 
lassie whom the Korth Wind had brought. 

Yesl she might; that could be done. So the 
Princess got the gold apple ; and when the lassie came 
up to the Prince's bed-room at night he was fast asleep ; 
she called him and shoolc him, and between whiles sh^ 
wept sore ; but all she could do she couldn't wake him 
up. ISext morning, as soon as day broke, came the 
Princess with the long nose, and droye her out agion. 

So in the daytime she sat down under the castle 
windows and began to card with her golden carding* 
comb, and the same thing happened. The Princess 
asked what she wanted for it ; and she said it wasn't 
for sale for gold or money, but if she might get leave 
to go up to the Prince and be with him that night, the 
Princess should haye it. But when she went up, she 
found him fast asleep again, and all she called, and aU 
she shook, and wept, and prayed, she couldn't get life 
into him ; and as soon as the first gray peep of day 
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came, then came the PrinceBB with tiie long nose, and 
chased her out again. 

80, in the daj time, tihe lassie sat down outside 
under the castle window, and began to spin with her 
golden spinning-wheel, and that, too, the Princess with 
the long nose wanted to have. 80 she threw up tha 
window and asked what she wanted for it. The lassie 
said, as she had said twice before, it wasn't for sale for 
gold or money ; but if she might go up to the Prince 
who was there, and be with him alone that night, she 
might haye it. 

Yes! she might do that and welcome. But jxo^w 
you must imow there were some christian folk who had 
been carried off thither, and as they sat in their room, 
which was next the Prince, they had heard how a 
woman had been in there, and wept and prayed, and 
called to him two nights running, and they told that to 
the Prince. 

That evening, when the Princess came with her 
sleepy drink, the Prince madjB as if he drank, but threir 
it oyer his shoulder, for he could guess it was a sleepy 
drink. So, when the lassie came in, she found the 
Prince wide awake ; and then she told him the whole 
story how she had come thither. 

" Ah," said the Prince, " youVe just come in the 
very nick of time, for to-morrow is to be our wedding* 
day ; but now I won't have the Long-nose, and you 
are the only woman in the WDrld who can set me free, 
ril say I want to see what my wife is fit for, and beg 
her to wash the shirt which has the three spots of 
tallow on it ; she'll say yes, for she doesn't know 'tis 
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jou who put than there ; but thafs a work only for 
christian folk, aad not for snch a pack of Trolls, and so 
Fll saj that I won't have any other for my bride than 
the woman who can wash them out, and ask you to do 
it." 

So there was great joy and love between them all 
that night. But next day, when the wedding was to 
be, the Prince said, — 

^^ First of all, Fd like to see what my bride is fit 
for." 

" Yes I " said the step-mother, with all her heart. 

"Well," said the Prince, "Pve got a fine shirt 
which Fd like for my wedding shirt, but some how or 
other it has got three spots of tallow on it, which I 
must have washed out ; and I have sworn never to take 
any other bride than the woman who's able to do that. 
If she can't, she's not worth having." 

Well, that was no great thing they said, so they 
agreed, and she with the Long-nose began to wash away 
as hard as she could, but the more she rubbed and 
scrubbed, the bigger the spots grew. 

" Ah 1 " said the old hag, her mother, " you can't 
wash ; let me try." 

But she hadn't long taken the shirt in hand, before 
it got far worse than ever, and with all her rubbing, 
and wringing, and scrubbing, the spots grew bigger 
and blacker, and darker and uglier was the shirt. 

Then all the other Trolls began to wash, but the 
longer it lasted, the blacker and uglier the shirt grew, 
till at last it was as black all over as if it had been up 
the chhnney. 



.^ All I " nid die IVinee, ^yon'ie none^^yoa worth 
a strmw ; jou can't wash* Why there, outside^ sitB a 
beggar lafloe, Fll be baand ahe knows bow to wash 
better than the whole lot of yoo. Ooxb nr lukasa 1 " 
he shouted. 

Well, in she eame. 

^ Can 70a wash this shirt elean, lassie, you t " said 
he. 

"< I don't know," she said, ^bnt I think I can." 

And almost before she had taken it and dipped it in 
the water, it was as white as driven snow, and wbit^* 



^^ Yes ; yon are the lassie for me," said the Prince. 

At that the old hag flew into such a rage, she bnrst 
on the spot, and the Princess with the long nose after 
her, and the whole pack of Trolls after her, — at leaat 
Pve never heard a word about them since. 

As for the Prince and Princess, they set free all 
the poor christian folk who had been carried off and 
shut up there ; and they took with them all the silver 
and gold, and flitted away as far as they could from 
the Castle that lay East o' thb Suk abb Wbst o' thb 
Hook. 



THE HUSBAND WHO WAS TO MIND THE 

HOUSE. 

Once on a time there was a man bo surly and cross, he 
never thonght his wife did anything right in the house. 
So, one evening, in hay-making time, he came home, 
scolding and swearing, and showing his teeth and mak- 
mg a dust. 

"Dear love, don't be so angry; there's a good 
man," said his goody; "to-morrow let's change our 
work. I'll go out with the mowers and mow, and you 
shall mind the house at home." 

Tes I the husband thought that would do very well. 
He was quite willing, he said. 

So, early next morning, his goody took a scythe 
over her neck, and went out into tibe hay-field with the 
mowers, and began to mow ; but the man was to mind 
the house, and do the work at home. 

First of aU, he wanted to chum the butter; but 
when he had churned a while, he got thirsty, and went 
down to the cellar to tap a barrel of ale. So, just when 
he had knocked in the bung, and was putting the tap 
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into the cask, he heard overhead the pig come into the 
kitchen. Then off he ran up the cellar steps with the 
tap in his hand, as fast as he could, to look after the 
pig lest it should upset the chum ; but when he got 
up, and saw the pig had already knocked the chum 
over, and stood there, routing and grunting amongst 
the cream which was running all over the floor, he got 
so wild with rage, that he quite forgot the ale barrel, 
and ran at the pig as hard as he could. He caught it, 
too, just as it ran out of doors, and gave it such a kick, 
that piggy lay for dead on the spot. Then all at once 
he remembered he had the tap in his hand ; but when 
he got down to the cellar, every drop of ale had run 
out of the cask. 

Then he went into the dairy and found enough 
cream left to fill the chum again, and so he began to 
chum, for butter they must have at dinner. When he 
had churned a bit, he remembered that their milking 
cow was still shut up in the byre, and hadn't had a bit 
to eat or a drop to drink all the morning, though the 
sun was high. Then all at once he thought 'twas too 
far to take her down to the meadow, so he'd just get 
her up on the house top — for the house, you must know, 
was thatched with sods, and a fine crop of grass 
was growing there. Now their house lay close up 
against a steep down, and he thought if he laid a plank 
across to the thatch at the back he'd easily get the 
cow up. 

But still he couldn't leave the chum, for there was 
his little babe crawling about on the floor, and " if I 
leave it," he thought, " the child is sure to upset it." 
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So he took the chum on his back, and went ont with 
it ; but then he thought he'd better first water the cow 
before he turned her out on the thatch ; so he took up 
a bucket to draw water out of the well ; but, as he 
stooped down at the well's brink, all the cream ran out 
of the chum over his shoulders, and so down into the 
welL 

Now it was near dinner-time, and he hadn't even 
got the butter yet ; so he thought he'd best boil the por- 
ridge, and filled the pot with water, and hung it over 
the fire. When he had done that, he thought the cow 
might perhaps fall off the thatch and break her legs or 
her neck. So he got up on the house to tie her up. 
One end of the rope he made fast ^ the cow's neck, 
and the other he slipped down the chimney and tied 
round his own thigh ; and he had to make haste, for 
the water now began to boil in the pot, and he had still 
to grind the oatmeal. 

So he began to grind away ; but while he was hard 
at it, down fell the cow off the house-top after all, and 
as she fell, she dragged the man up the chimney by 
the rope. There he stuck fast; and as for the cow, 
she hung half way down the wall, swinging between 
heaven and earth, for she could neither get down 
nor up. 

And now the goody had waited seven lengths and 
seven breadths for her husband to come and call her 
home to dinner ; but never a call they had. At last, 
she thought she'd waited long enough, and went home. 
But when she got there and saw the cow Jiianging in 
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Bach a& ugly place, she taa tip and cut the rope m two 
with her scjthe* But ag ahe did tius, down came her 
husband out of the chinme j ; and 00 when hia old 
dame came inside the kitchen, there she found him 
standing on his head in the porridge pot. 



DAPPLEGEIM, 

Qkce on a time there was a rich couple who had 
twelye sonfi ; but the youi^eet, when he was grown 
up, said he wouldn't stay any longer at home, but be 
<^ into the world to try his luck. His father and 
mother said he did yery well at home, and had better 
stay where he was. But no, he couldn't rest ; away he 
must and would go. So at last they gave him leave. 
And when he had walked a good bit, he came to a 
king's palace, where he asked for a place, and got it. 

JSow the daughter (ji the kiag of that land had been 
carried off into the Mil by a Troll, and the king had no 
other children; so he and all his land were in great 
grief and sorrow, and the king gave his word that any 
one who could set her free, should have the Princess 
and half the kingdom. But there was no one who 
could do it, though many tried. 

So when the lad had been there a year or so, he 
longed to go home again and see his fatibier and mother, 
and back he went ; but when he got home his father 
and mother were dead, and his brothers had .shared all 
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that the old people owned between them, and so there 
waB nothing left for the lad. 

^^ Shan't I liaye anything at all, then, out of father 
and mother's goods ?" said the lad, 

"Who conld teU you were still alive, when you 
went gadding and wandering about so long ? " said his 
brothers. " But all the same ; there are twelve mares 
up on the hill, that we haven't yet shared among us ; 
if you choose to take them for your share, you're quite 
welcome." 

Yes I the lad was quite content ; so he thanked his 
brothers, and went at once up on the hill, where the 
twelve mares were out at grass. And when he got up 
there and found them, each of them had a foal at her 
side, and one of them had besides, along with her, a 
big dapple-gray foal, which was so sleek that the sun 
shone from its coat. 

" A fine fellow you are, my little foal," said the lad. 

" Yes," said the foal ; « but if you'll only kill all 
the other foals, so that I may run and suck all the 
mares one year more, you'll see how big and sleek Fll 
be then." 

Yes I the lad was ready to do that ; so he killed all 
those twelve foals and went home again. 

So when he came back the next year to look after 
his foal and mares, the foal was so fat and sleek, that 
the sun shone from its coat, and it had grown so big, 
the lad had hard work to mount it. As for the mares, 
they had each of them another foaL 

" Well, it's quite plain I lost nothing by letting you 



giiek all my twetye mareB," B&id the li^ to the yearling, 
^' but now you're big enough to come along with me.'' 

"Ifo," fiaid the colt, "I muBt bide here a year 
longer ; and now kill all the twelve foals, that I may 
suck aU the mares this year too, and you'll see how big 
and sleek I'll be by summer." 

Yes ! the lad did that ; and next year when he went 
up on the hill to look after his colt and the mares, eadi 
mare had her foal, but the dapple colt was so tall the 
lad couldn't reach up to his crest when he wanted to 
feel how fat he was ; and so sleek he was too, that his 
coat glistened in the sunshine. 

" JBig and beautiful you were last year, my colt," 
said the lad, " but this year you're far grander. There's 
no such horse in the king's stable. But now you must 
come along with me." 

" No," said Dapple again, " I must stay here one 
year more. KiU the twelve foals as before, that I may 
suck the mares the whole year, and then just come and 
look at me when the summer comes." 

Yes ! the lad did that ; he killed the foals, and went 
away home. 

But when he went' up next year to look after Dapple 
and the mares, he was quite astonished. So tall, and 
stout, and sturdy, he never thought a horse could be ; 
for Dapple had to lay down on all fours before the lad 
could bestride him, and it was hard work to get up 
even then, although he lay flat ; and his coat was so 
smooth and sleek, the sunbeams shone from it as from a 
looking-glass. 

This time Dapple was willing enough to foUow the 
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lad, 80 he jumped up on his back, and when he came 
riding home to his brothers, they all clapped their 
hands and crossed themselves, for such a horse thej had 
never heard of nor seen bef<»re. 

<< If jou will only get me the best shoes yon con for 
my horse, and the grandest saddle and bridle that are 
to be found,'* said the lad, " yon may have my twelve 
mares that graze np on the hill yonder, and their 
twelve foals into Ihe bargain." For you mnst know 
that this year too every mare had her foal. 

Yes ! his brothers were ready to do that, and so the 
lad got snch strong shoes nnder his horse, that the stones 
flew high aloft as he rode away across the hills ; and 
he had a golden saddle and a golden bridle, which 
gleamed and glistened a long way off. * 

" Now we're off to the king's palace," said Dapple- 
grim — that was his name ; " but mind you ask the king 
for a good stable and good fodder for me." 

Yes I the lad said he would mind ; he'd be sure not 
to forget; and when he rode off from his brothers' 
house, you may be sure it wasn't long, with such a 
horse under him, before he got to the king's palace. 

When he came there the king was standing on the 
steps, and stared and stared at the man who came 
riding along. 

" Nay, nay 1 " said he, " such a man and such a 
horse I never yet saw in aU my life." 

But when the lad asked if he could get a place in 
the king's household, the king was so glad he was ready 
to jump and dance as he stood on the steps. 
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Well, they said, perhaps he might get a place 
there. 

^^Aje," said the lad, ^^bnt I must have good 
stable-room for my horse, and fodder that one can 
trust" 

Yes! he shonld have meadow hay and oats, as 
much as Dapple could cram, and aU the other knights 
had to lead their horses out of the stable that Dapple- 
grim might stand alone, and have it aU to himself. 

But it wasn't long before aU the others in the king's 
household began to be jealous of the lad, and there was 
no end to the bad things they would have done to him, if 
they had only dared. At last they thought of telling the 
king he had said he was man enough to set the king's 
daughter free — ^whom the TroU had long since carried 
away into the hill — ^if he only chose. T3ie king called 
the lad before him, and said he had heard the lad said 
he was good to do so and so ; so now he must go and 
do it. If he did it, he knew how the king had 
promised his daughter and half the kingdom, and that 
promise would be faithfully kept ; if he didn't he should 
be killed. 

The lad kept on saying he never said any such 
thing ; but it was no good, — the king wouldn't even 
listen to him ; and so the end of it was, he was forced 
to say he'd go and try. 

So he went into the stable, down in the mouth and 
heavy-hearted, and then Dapplegrim asked him at once 
why he was in such dumps. 

Then the lad told him all, and how he couldn't tdl 

which way to turn,— 
13 
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^' For as for setting the Frinoess free, that's dowx^ 
right stuff.'* 

*^ Oh I but it might be done, perhaps," said Dapple- 
grim. ^^FU help yon throngh; but you mnst firsl 
have me well shod. You mnst go and ask for ten 
pound of iron and twdve pound of steel for the shoes, 
and one smith to hammer and another to hold." 

Yes, the lad did that, and got for answer " Yes I " 
He got both the iron and the steel, and the smiths, and 
so Dapplegrim was shod both strong and well, and off 
went the lad from the court-yard in a cloud of dust. 

But when he came to the hiU into which the 
Frincess had been carried, the pinch was how to get up 
the steep wall of rock where the Troll's cave was, in 
which the Frincess had been hid. For you must know 
the hill stood straight up and down right on end, as 
upright as a house-wall, and as smooth as a sheet of 
glass. 

The first time the lad went at it he got a little way 
up ; but tiien Dapple's fore-legs slipped, and down they 
went again, with a sound like thunder on the hill. 

The second time he rode at it he got some way 
further up ; but then one foreleg slipped, and down 
they went with a crash like a landslip. 

But the third time Dapple said, — 

" Now we must show our mettle ; " and went at it 
again till the stones flew heaven-high about them, and 
so they got up. 

Then the lad rode right into the cave at full speed, 
and caught up the Frincess, and threw her over his 
saddle-bow, and out and down agam before the Troll 
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had time even to get on his legs ; and so the Princess 
wasfireed. 

When the lad came back to the palace, the king 
was both happy and glad to get his daughter back; 
that you may well belieVe; but some how or other, 
tibough I don't know how, the others about the court 
had so brought it about that the king was angry with 
the lad after all. 

" Thanks you shall have for freeing my Princess," 
said he to the lad, when he brought the Princess home 
into the hall, and n\ade his bow. 

" She ought to be mine as well as yours ; for you're 
a word-fast man, I hope," said the lad. 

" Aye, aye ! " said the king, " have her you shall, 
since I said it ; but first of all, you must make the sun 
shine into my palace haU." 

Now, you must know there was a high steep ridge 
of rock close outside the windows, which threw such 
a shade over the hall that never a sunbeam shone 
into it. 

"That wasn't in our bargain," answered the lad; 
^but I see this is past praying against; I must e'en 
go and try my luck, for the Princess I must and will 
have." 

So down he went to Dapple, and told him what the 
king wanted, and Dapplegrim thought it might easily 
be done, but first of aU he must be new shod ; and for 
that ten pound of iron, and twelve pound of steel 
beffldes, were needed, and two smiths, one to hammer 
and the other to hold, and then they'd soon get the sun 
to shinei into the palace hall. 



So when the lad asked for all these things, Ke got 
them at once — the king conldn't say nay for very shame ; 
and so Dapplegrim got new shoes, and sudi shoes! 
Then the lad jumped npon his back, and off thej went 
agam ; and for every leap that Dappl^rim gave, down 
sank the ridge jSfteen eUs into the earth, and so they 
went on till there was nothing left of the ridge for the 
king to see. 

When the lad got back to the king's palace, he 
asked the king if the Princess were not his now ; for 
now no one could say tbat the sun didn't shine into 
the haU, But then the others set the king's back up 
again, and he answered the lad should have her of 
course, he had never thought of anything else ; but 
first of all he must get as grand a horse for the bride 
to ride on to church as the bridegroom had himself. 

The lad said the king hadn't spoken a word about 
this before, and that he thought he had now fairly earned 
the Princess ; but the king held to his own ; and more, 
if the lad couldn't do that he should lose his life ; that 
was what the king said. So the lad went down to the 
rtable in doleM dtunps, as you may weU fancy, and 
there he told Dapplegrim all about it ; how the king 
had laid that task on him, to find the bride as good a 
horse as the bridegroom had himself, else he would lose 
his life. 

" But that's not so easy," he said, " for your match 
isn't to be found in the wide world." 

" Oh yes, I have a match, " said Dapplegrim ; " but 
'tisn't so easy to find liim, for he abides in Hell. Still 
we'll try. And now you must go up to the king and 
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sfik for ne^r shoes for me, ten pound of iron, and twelve 
pound of steel ; and two smiths, one to hammer and 
one to hold; and mind you see that the points and 
ends of these shoes are sharp ; and twelve sacks of rye, 
and twelve sacks of barley, and twelve slaughtered 
oxen, we must have with ns ; and mind, we must have 
the twelve ox-hides, with twelve hundred spikes driven 
into each ; and, let me see, a big tar-barrel ; — ^that's all 
we want." 

So the lad went up to the king, and asked for aU 
that Dapplegrim had said, and the king again thought 
he couldn't say nay, for shame's sake, and so the lad 
got all he wanted. 

Well, he jumped on Dapplegrim's back, and rode 
away from the palace, and when he had ridden far far 
over hill and heath. Dapple asked, — 

" Do you hear anything ? " 

^^ Yes, I hear an awAil hissing and rustling up in 
the air," said the lad ; " I think I'm getting afraid." 

" That's all the wild birds that fly through the wood. 
They are sent to stop us ; but just cut a hole in the 
corn-sacks, and then they'll have so much to do with 
the com, they'U forget us quite." 

Yes I the lad did Ihat ; he cut holes in the corn- 
sacks, so that the rye and barley ran out on all sides. 
Then all the wild birds that were in the wood came 
flying round them so thick that the sunbeams grew 
dark ; but as soon as they saw the com, they couldn't 
keep to their purpose, but flew down and began to 
pick and scratch at the rye and barley, and after that, 
they began to fight among themselves. As for Dapple- 
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grim itad the Ud, liiej forgot all about them, and did 
them no harm. 

So the lad rode on and on — far far oyer mountain 
and dale, over Band-hills and moor. Then Dapplegrim 
began to prick np his ears again, and at last he asked the 
ii^ if he heard anything ? 

^^ Yes I now I hear such an ugly roaring and howl- 
ing in the wood all round, it makes me quite a&aid." 

^^ Ah I " said Dapplegrim, '^ that's aU the wild beasts 
that range through the wood, and they're sent out to 
0top us* But just cast out the twelve carcasses of the 
oxen, that will give them enough to do, and so they'll 
forget us outright." 

Yes! the lad cast out the carcasses, and then all 
the wild beasts in the wood, both bears, and wolves, 
and lions — aU fell beasts of all kinds — came after them* 
But when they saw the carcasses, they began to fight 
for them among themselves, till blood flowed in streams ; 
but Dapplegrim and the lad they quite forgot. 

So the lad rode far away, and they changed the 
landscape many, many times, for Dapplegrim didn't 
let the grass grow under him, as you may fancy. At 
last Dapple gave a great neigh. 

" Do you hear anything ? " he said. 

^^ Yes, I hear something like a colt neighing loud, a 
long, long way off," answered the lad. 

" That's a full-grown colt then," said Dapplegrim, 
" if we hear him neigh so loud such a long way off." 

After that they travelled a good bit, changing the 
landscape once or twice, maybe. Then Dappl^rim 
gave another neigh. 
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^^ Now listen, aad tell me if jou hear anything," he 
said. 

^^ Yes, now I hear a neigh like a full-grown horse," 
answered the lad. 

" Aye ! aye ! " said Dapplegrim, " you'll hear him 
once again soon, and then you'll hear he's got a voice 
of his own." 

So they travelled on and on, and changed the land* 
scape once or twice, perhaps, and then Dapplegrim 
neighed the third time ; but before he could ask the lad 
if he heard anything, something gave such a neigh 
across Ihe hill-side, the lad thought hill and rock would 
surely be rent asunder. 

^^ Kow he's here I " said Dappl^rim ; ^^ make haste 
now and throw the ox-hides, with the spikes in them^ 
over me, and throw down the tar-barrel on the plain ; 
then climb up into that great spruce-fir yonder. When 
it comes, fire will flash out of both nostrils, and then 
the tar-barrel will catch fire. Kow mind what I say. 
If the flame rises, I win ; if it falls, I lose ; but if you 
see me winning, take and cast the bridlo— you must 
take it off mo— over its head, and then it will be tame 
enough." 

So just as the lad had done throwing the ox-hides, 
with the spikes, over Dapplegrim, and cast down the 
tar-barrel on the plain, and had got well up into the 
spruce-fir, up galloped a horse, with fire fiashing out of 
his nostrils, -and Ihe flame caught the tar-barrcl at 
once. Then Dapplegrim and the strange horse began 
to fight till the stones fiew heaven high. They fought, 
and bit, and kicked, both with fore-feet and hind-feet, 
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and sometimes the lad coidd see them, and sometimes 
he couldn't ; but at last the flame began to rise ; for 
wherever the strange horse kicked or bit, he met the 
spiked hides, and at last he had to yield. When the 
lad saw that, he wasn't long in getting down from the 
tree, and in throwing the bridle over its head, and then 
it was so tame you could hold it with a pack-thread. 

And what do you think? that horse was dappled 
too, and so like Dapplegrim, you couldn't tell which 
was which. Then the lad bestrode the new Dapple he 
had broke, and rode home to the palace, and old 
Dapplegrim ran loose by his side. So when he got 
home, there stood the king out in the yard. 

" Can you teU now," said the lad, " which is the 
horse I have caught and broken, and which is the one 
I had before. K you can't, I think your daughter is 
fairly mine." 

Then the king went and looked at both Dapples, 
high and low, before and behind, but there wasn't a 
hair on one which wasn't on the other as well. 

"No," said the king, "that I can't; and since 
you've got my daughter such a grand horse for her 
wedding, you shall have her with all my heart. But 
still we'U have one trial more, just to see whether 
you're fated to have her. First, she shall hide herself 
twice, and then you shall hide yourself twice. If you 
can find out her hiding-place, and she can't find out 
yours, why then you're fated to have her, and so you 
shall have her." 

^^ That's not in the bargain either," said the lad ; 



*^ but we must juBt try, since it must be so ; '^ and so the 
Princess went off to hide herself first. 

So she turned herself into a dack, and lay swinuning 
on a pond that was close to the palace. But the lad 
only ran down to the stable, and asked Dapplegrim 
what she had done with herself. 

" Oh, you only need to take your gun," said Dap- 
plegrim, ^' and go down to the brink of the pond, and 
aim at the du(^ which lies swimming about there, and 
shell soon show herself." 

So the lad snatched up his gun and ran off to tiie 
pond. «rU just take a pop at this duck," he said, and 
began to aim at it. 

^^ ]!f ay, nay, dear friend, don't shoot. If s I," said 
the PrincL. 

So he had found ber once. 

The second time the Princess tamed herself into a 
loaf of bread, and laid herself on the table among four 
other loaves ; and so like was she to the others, no one 
could say which was which. 

But the lad went again down to the stable to Dap- 
plegrim, and said how the Princess had hidden herself 
again, and he couldn't tell at all what had bec<»ne of 
her. 

^^ Oh, just take and sharpen a good bread-knife," 
said Dapplegrim, ^^ and do as if yon were going to cat 
in two the third loaf on the left hand of those four loaves 
which are lying on the dresser in the king's kitchen, 
and youll find her soon enough." 

Yes 1 the lad was down in the kitchen in no time, 
and began to sharpen the biggest bread-knife he could 

13* 
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]mj hands on ; then he caught hold of the third loaf on 
the left hand, and put the knife to it, as though he was 
going to cnt it in two. 

^^ m juBt have a slice off this loaf," he said. 

^^ Nay, dear friend/' said the Princess, ^^ don't cat. 
It's L" 

So he had found her twice. 

llien he was to go and hide ; but he and Dapple- 
grim had settled it all so well beforehand, it wasn't easy 
to find him. First he tnmed himself into a tick, and 
hid himself in Dapplegrim's left nostril ; and the Prin- 
cess went about huntiDg him everywhere, high and 
low ; at last she wanted to go into Dapplegrim's stall, 
but he began to bite and kick, so that she daredn't go 
near him, and so she couldn't find the lad. 

^^ Well," she said, ^^ since I can't find you, you must 
show where you are yourself; " and in a trice the lad 
stood there on the stable floor. 

The second time Dapplegrim told him again what 
to do ; and then he turned himself into a clod of earth, 
and stuck himself between Dapple's hoof and shoe on 
the near forefoot. So the Princess hunted up and down, 
out and in, everywhere ; at last she came into the stable, 
and wanted to go into Dapplegrim's loose-box. This 
time he let her come up to hhn, and she pried high and 
low, but under his hoo& she couldn't come, for he stood 
firm as a rock on his feet, and so she couldn't find the 
huL 

" Well ; you must just show yourself, for Pm sure 
1 can't find you," said the Princess, and as she spoke the 
lad stood by her side on the stable floor. 



^^Kow jou are mine indeed," said the lad; ^^for 
now JOU can see Fm fated to have you." This he said 
both to the father and daughter. 

^^ Yes ; it is so fated," said the king ; ^^ so it must 
be." 

Then thej got ready the wedding in right down 
earnest, and lost no time about it ; and the lad got on 
Dapplegrim, and the Princess on Dappl^rim's match, 
and then you may fancy they were not long -on their 
way to the church. 
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Onoe on a time there was a man and his wife, who had 
an only son, and his name was Jack. The old dame 
thought it high time for her son to go out into the 
world to learn a trade, and bade her husband be oft 
with him. 

" But all you do," she said, *' mind you bind him to 
some one who can teach him to be master above aU 
masters ; " and with that she put some food and a roll 
of tobacco into a bag, and packed them off. 

Well ! they went to many masters ; but one and all 
said they could make the lad as good as themselves, but 
better they couldn't make him. So when the man came 
home again to his wife with that answer, she said, — 

" I don't care what you make of him ; but this I say 
and stick to, you must bind him to some one where he 
can learn to be master above all masters ; " and with 
that she packed up more food and another roll of 
tobacco, and father and son had to be off again. 

Now when they had walked a while they got upon 
the ice, and there they met a man who came whisking 
along in a sledge, and drove a black horse. 
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" Whiflier away f " said the man. 

" Well 1 '' said the father, " Fm going to bind my 
son to some one who is good to teach him a trade ; but 
my old dame comes of such fine folk, she will have him 
taught to be master above all masters." 

" Well met then," said the driver ; " Fm just the 
man for your money, for Fm looking out for such an 
apprentice. Up with you behind ! " he added to the 
lad, and whisk I off they went, both of them, and sledge 
and horse, right up into the air. 

" Nay, nay 1 " cried the lad's father, " you haven't 
told me your name, nor where you live." 

^^ Oh ! ' said the master, ^^ Fm at home alike north 

and south, and east and west, and my name's Farmer 

Weoithershy. In a year and a day you may come here 

again, and then Fll teU you if I like him." So away 

they went through the air, and were soon out of sight. 

So when Ihe man got home, his old dame asked 
what had become of her son. 

" Well," said the man, " Heaven knows, Fm sxire I 
don't. They went off up aloft ; " and so he told her what 
had happened. But when the old dame heard that her 
husband couldn't tell at all when her son's apprentice- 
ship would be out, nor whither he had gone, she packed 
him off again, and gave him another bag of food and 
another roU of tobacco. 

So, when he had walked a bit, he came to a great 
wood, which stretched on and on all day as he walked 
through it. When it got dark he saw a great light, and 
he went towards it. After a long, long time he came 
to a little hut under a rock, and outside stood an old 
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hag dnwing water out of a well with her noee^ so long 
was it. 

^^ GK>od evening, mother I " said the man. 

^^ The same to you," said the old hag ; ^' it's him- 
dreds of years since any one called me mother." 

^^ Oan I have lodgmg here to night } " asked the man. 

" No ! that you can't," said she. 

Bat then the man pulled out his roll of tobacco, 
lighted his pipe, and gave the old dame a whiff, and a 
pinch of snuff. Then she was so happy she began to 
dance for joy, and the end was, she gave the man leare 
to stop the night. 

So next morning he began to ask after Fanner 
Weathersky. ^^ ]^o I she never heard tell of him, but 
she ruled over all the four-footed beasts ; perhaps some 
of them might know him." So she played them all 
home with a pipe she had, and asked them all, but 
there wasn't one of them who knew anything about 
Farmer Weathersky. 

^^ Well I " said the old hag, ^' there are three sisters 
of us ; maybe one of the other two knows where he 
lives. I'll lend you my horse and sledge, and then 
you'll be at her house by night ; but it's at least three 
hundred miles off, the nearest way." 

Then the man started off, and at night reached the 
house, and when he came there, there stood another 
old hag before the door, drawing water out of the well 
with her nose. 

^^ Good evening, mother 1 " said the man. 

" The same to you," said she ; " it's hundreds of years 
since any one called me mother." 
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^^ Oan I lodge here to-nighti " aaked the man. 

"Ko!" said the old hag. 

Sut he took out his roll of tobacco, lighted his pipe, 
and gave the old dame a whiff, and a good pinch of 
snnff besides, on the back of her hand. Tben she was 
so happy that she began to jnmp and dance for joy, 
and so the man got leave to stay the night. When that 
was over, he began to ask after Farmer Weathersky. 
^^ No I she had never heard tell of him ; bnt she ruled 
aU the fish in the sea ; perhaps some of them might 
know something abont him." So she played them all 
home with a pipe she had, and asked them, but there 
wasn't one of them who knew anything about Farmer 
Weathersky. 

" Well, well ! " said the old hag, " there's one sister 
of us left ; maybe she knows something about him. 
She lives six hundred miles off, but I'll lend you my 
horse and sledge, and then you'll get there by night- 
faU." 

Then the man started off, and reached the house by 
nightfall, and there he found another old hag who stood 
before the grate, and stirred the fire with her nose, so 
long and tough it was. 

^^ Good evening, mother I " said the man. 

^^ The same to you," said the old hag ; ^' it's hun- 
dreds of years since any one called me mother." 

^^ Can I lodge here to*night ? " asked the man. 

" No 1 " said the old hag. 

Then the man pulled out his roll of tobacco again, 
ftnd lighted his pii>e, and gave the old hag such a pinch 
of snuff, it covered the whole back of her hand.. Then 
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she got 80 happy she began to dance for joy, and so the 
man got leave to stay. 

But when the night was over, he began to ask after 
Fanner Weathersky. She never heard tell of him she 
said ; but she ruled over all the birds of the air, and so 
she played them all home with a pipe she had, and 
when she had mustered them all, the Eagle was missingw 
But a little while after he came flying home, and when 
she naked him, he Baid he had juflt come straight from 
Farmer Weathersky. Then the old hag said he must 
guide the man thither ; but the Eagle said he must have 
something to eat first, and besides he must rest till the 
next day ; he was so tired with flying that long way, 
he could scarce rise from the earth. 

So when he had eaten his fill and taken a good rest, 
the old hag pulled a feather out of the Eagle'B tail, and 
put the man there in its stead ; so the Eagle flew ofiT 
with the man, and flew, and flew, but. they didn't reach 
Farmer Weathersky's house before midnight. 

So when they got there, the Eagle said, — 

^^ There are heaps of dead bodies lying about out- 
side, but you mustn't mind them. Inside the house 
every man Jack of them are so sound asleep, 'twill be 
hard work to wake them ; but you must go straight to 
the table^rawer, and take out of it three crumbs of 
bread, and when you hear some one snoring loud, puU 
three feathers out of his head ; he won't wake for all 
that." 

So the man did as he was told, and after he had 
taken the crumbs of bread, he pulled out the first 
feather. 
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"OOF I '' growled Farmer Weatliersky, for it was 
he who snored. 

So the man pulled out another feather. 

" OOF ! " he growled again. 

But when he pulled out the third, Farmer Weather- 
sky roared so, the man thought roof and wall would 
have flown asunder, but for all that the snorer slept 
on. 

After that the Eagle told him what he was to do. 
He went to the yard, and there at the stable-door he 
stumbled against a big gray stone, and that he lifted 
up ; underneath it lay three chips of wood, and those 
he picked up too ; then he knocked at the stable-door, 
and it opened of itself. Then he threw down the three 
crumbs of bread, and a hare came and ate them up ; 
that hare he caught and kept. After that the Eagle 
bade him pull three feathers out of his tail, and put the 
hare, the stone, the chips, and himself there instead, 
«nd then he would fly away home with them all. 

So when the Eagle had flown a long way, he lighted 
on a rock to rest. 

" Do you see anything ? " it asked. 

" Yes," said the man, "I see a flock of crows com- 
ing flying, after us." 

" We'd better be off again, then," said the Eagle, 
who flew away. 

After a while it asked again, — 

" Do you see anything now t " 

" Yes," said the man ; " now the crows are close 
behind us." 
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^ Drop now the three feathers you pulled cat of his 
head/' said the Eagle. 

Well, the man dropped the feathers, and as soon as 
ever he dropped them they became a flock of rayens 
which drove the crows home agam. Then the Eagle 
flew on far away with the man, and at last it lighted on 
another stone to rest. 

" Do yon see anything ! " it said. 

^^Fm not snre," said the man; ^^I &ncy I see 
something coming far, far away." 

^^ We'd better get on then," said the Eagle ; and 
after a while it said again — 

" Do you see anything ? " 

" Yes," said the man, " now he's close at our heels." 

" Now, you must let fall the chips of wood which 
you took from under the gray stone at the stable door," 
said the Eagle. 

Yes ! the man let them fall, and they grew at once 
up into tall thick wood, so that Farmer Weathersky had 
to go back home to fetch an axe to hew his way through. 
While he did this, the Eagle flew ever so far, but when 
it got tired, it lighted on a fir to rest. 

" Do you see anything ! " it said. 

" WeU ! I'm not sure," said the man ; " but I fan<7 
I catch a glimpse of something far away." 

" We'd best be off then," said the Eagle ; and off it 
flew as fast as it could. After a while it said — 

" Do you see anything now f " 

" Yes ! now he's close behind us," said the man. 

" Now, you must drop the big stone you lifted up 
at the stable door," said the Eagle. 
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The man did so, and as it fell, it becanie a great 
high mouatain, which Farmer Weatherskj had to break 
his way through. When he had got half through the 
mountain, he tripped and broke one of his legs, and 
80 he had to limp home again and patch it up. 

Sut while he was doing this, ^e Eagle flew away 
to the man's house with him and the hare, and as soon 
as they got home, the man went into the churchyard 
and sprinkled Christian mould over the hare, and lo t 
it turned into ^^ Jack," his son. 

Well, you may fancy the old dame was glad to get 
her son agam, but still she wasn't easy in her mind 
about his trade, and she wouldn't rest till he gave her 
a proof that he was ^^ master above all masters." 

So when the fair came round, the lad changed him- 
self into a bay horse, and told his father to lead him to 
the fair. 

" Now, when any one comes," he said, " to buy me^ 
you may ask a hundred dollars for me ; but mind you 
don't forget to take the headstall oiF me ; if you do, 
Farmer Weathersky will keep me for ever, for he it is 
who will come to deal with you." 

So it turned out. Up came a horse-dealer, who had 
a great wish to deal for the horse, and he gave a hun- 
dred dollars down for him ; but when the bargain was 
struck, and Jack's father had pocketed the money, the 
horse-dealer wanted to have the headstalL '^ Nay, nay ! " 
said the man, ^^ there's nothing about that in the bar^ 
gam ; and besides, you can't have the headstall, for I've 
otiier horses at home to bring to town to-morrow." 

So each went his way ; but they hadn't gone far 
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^ Then Fll say I had it from my mother, and can't 
part with it," Baid the Princess. 

Well, Jack turned himself into a gold ring, and put 
himself on the Princess' finger, and so Farmer Wear 
therskj couldn't get at him. But then followed what 
the lad had foretold ; the king fell sick, and there wasn't 
a doctor in the kingdom who could cure him tiU Farmer 
Weathersky came, and he asked for the ring off the Prin* 
cess' finger for his fee. So the king sent a messenger 
to the Princess for the ring ; but the Princess said she 
wouldn't part with it, her mother had left it her. 
When the king heard that, he flew into a rage, and said 
he would haye the ring, whoeyer left it to her. 

" Well," said the Princess, " it's no good being cross 
about it. I can't get it off, and if you must hare the 
ling, you must take my finger too." 

" If you'll let me tiy. 111 soon get the ring off," said 
Farmer Weathersky. 

" No, thanks, Pll try myself" said the Princess, and 
flew off to the grate and put ashes on her finger. Then 
the ring slipped off and was lost among the ashes. So 
Fanner Weathersky turned himself into a cock, who 
scratched and pecked after the ring in the grate, till he 
was up to the ears in ashes. But while he was doing 
this. Jack turned himself into a fox, and bit off the 
cock's head ; and so if the Evil One was in Farmer 
Weathersky, it is all over with him now. 



THE TWO STEP-SISTERS. 

Okgb on a time there was a couple, and each of them 
had a daughter bj a former marriage. The woman's 
daughter was dull and lazy, and could never turn her 
hand to anything, and the man's daughter was brisk 
and ready ; but somehow or other she could never do 
anything to her stepmother's liking, and both the T^oman 
and her daughter would have been glad to be rid of 
her. 

So it fell one day the two girls were to go out and 
spin by the side of the well, and the woman's daughter 
had flax to spin, but the*man's daughter got nothing to 
spin but bristles. 

^^ I don't know how it is," said the woman's daughter, 
" you're always so quick and sharp, but still I'm not 
afraid to spin a match with you." 

Well, they agreed that die whose thread first snap- 
ped, should go down the well. So they span away ; 
but just as they were hard at it, the man's daught^s 
thread broke, and she had to go down the well. But 
when she got to the bottom, she saw far and wide 
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arennd her a fair green mead, and she hadn't hurt her- 
self at all. 

So she walked on a bit, till she came to a hedge 
which she had to cross, 

^^ Ah I don't tread hard on me, pray don't, and 111 
help jou another time, that I will," said the Hedge. 

Then the lassie made herself as light as she conld, 
and trode so carefully she scarce touched a twig. 

So she went on a bit further, till she came to a 
brindled cow, which walked there with a mUking-pail 
on her horns. Twas a large pretty cow, and her udder 
was so full and round. 

^^ Ah I be so good as to milk me, pray," said the 
Oow ; ^^ I'm so full of milk. Drink as much as you 
please, and throw the rest over my hoofs, and see if I 
don't help you some day." 

So the man's daughter did as the cow begged. As 
soon as she touched the teats, the milk spouted out into 
the pail. Then she drank till her thirst was slaked ; 
and the rest she threw over the cow's hoofs, and the 
milking pail she hung on her horns agam. 

So when she had gone a bit further, a big wether 
met her, which had such thick long wool, it hung down 
and draggled after him on the ground, and on one of 
his horns hung a great pair of shears. 

" Ah, please clip off my wool," said the Sheep, " for 
here I go about with all this wool, and catch up every- 
thing I meet, and besides, it's so warm, I'm almost 
choked. Take as much of the fleece as you please, and 
twist the rest round my neck, and see if I don't help yov 
tome day." 
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Tes! she was wining enough, and the sheep lay 
down of himself on her lap, and kept quite still, and sfa^ 
clipped him so neatly, there wasn't a scratch on his 
skin. Then she took as mnch of the wool as she chose, 
and the rest she twisted round the neck of the sheep. 

A little farther on, she came to an apple-tree, which 
was loaded with apples ; all its branches were bowed 
to the ground, and leaning against the stem was a 
slender pole. 

" Ah 1 do be so good as to pluck my apples off me,'' 
said the Tree, " so that my branches may straighten 
themselyes again, for it's bad work to stand so crooked ; 
but when you beat them down, don't strike me too 
hard. Then eat as many as you please, lay the rest 
round my root, and see if I don't help you some day or 
other." 

Yes, she plucked all she could reach with her hands, 
and then she took the pole and knocked down the rest, 
and afterwards she ate her £11, and the rest she lidd 
neatly round the root. 

So she walked on a long, long way, and then she 
came to a great farm-house, where an old hag of the 
Troll's lived with her daughter. There she turned in to 
ask if she could get a place. 

" Oh 1 " said the old hag ; " it's no use your trying. 
We've had ever so many maids, but none of them was 
worth her salt." 

But she begged so prettily that they would just take 

her on trial, that at last they let her stay. So the old 

hag gave her a sieve, and bade her go and fetch water 

in it* She thought it strange to fetch water in a sieve, 

U 
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but still she went, and when she came to the well, the 
little bircte began to sing — 

" Daub in daj, 

Stuff in straw < 
* Daab in da/, 

Stuff in straw.*' 

Ye&, ahe did so, and fonnd she could cany water in a 
sieve well enough ; and when she got home with the 
water, and the old witch saw the sieve, she cried out : 
"This yob haven't sttokkd out of youb own 

BBEABT." 

So the old witch said, now she might go into the 
byre to pitch out dung and nulk kine ; but when she 
got there she found a pitchfork so long and heavy, she 
couldn't stir it, much less work with it. She didn't 
know at all what to do, or what to make of it ; but the 
little birds sung again that she should take the broom- 
stick and toss out a little with that, and all the rest of 
the dung would fly after it. So she did that, and as 
soon as ever she began with the broom-stick the byre was 
as clean as if it had been swept and washed. 

Now she had to milk the kine, but they were so 
restless that they kicked and frisked; tihiere was no 
getting near them to milk them. 

But the little birds sung outside, — 

" A little drop, a tiny sup, 
For the Uttle birds to drink it up/' 

Yes, she did that; she just milked a tiny drop, 
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'twas as mnch as she could, for the little birds outside ; 
and then all the cows stood still and let her milk them* 
They neither kicked nor jfrisked ; ihey didn't even lift a 
leg. 

So when the old witch saw her coming in with the 
milk, she cried out, — 

"This tott hatew't sitckkd out of toitr oww 

BBSAJ3T. Birr NOW JirST TAXS THIS BLACK WOOL AlfD 
WASH rr WHITE." 

This the lassie was at her wit's end to know how to 
do, for she had never seen or heard of any one who 
could wash black wool white. So she said nothing, but 
took the wool and went down with it to the well. 
There the little birds sung again, and told her to take 
the wool and dip it into the great butt that stood there ; 
and she did so, and out it came as white as snow. 

" Well I I never ! " said the old witch, when shQ 
came in with the wool, " it's no good keeping you. 
You can do everything, and at last you'll be the plague 
erf my life. We'd best part, so take your wages and be 
off." 

Then the old hag drew out three caskets, one red, 
one green, and one blue, and of these the lassie was to 
choose one as wages for her service. JSow she didn't 
know at all which to choose, but the little birds sung — 

" Don't take the red, don't take the green, 
But take the blue, where maj be seen . 
Three little crosses all m a row, 
We saw the marks, and so we Imow." 

So she took the blue casket, as the birds sang. 
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'^ Bad luck to you, then," said the old witch ; <' flee 
if I don't make you pay for this I " 

So when the man'e daughter was just setting off, the 
old witch shot a red-hot bar of iron after her, but she 
sprang behind the door and hid herself, so that it missed 
her, for her friends, the little birds, had told her before- 
hand how to behave. Then she walked on and on as 
fast as ever she could ; but when she got to the Apple 
Tree, she heard an awful clatter behind her on the road, 
and that was the old witch and her daughter coming 
after her. 

So the lassie was so frightened and scared, she 
didn't know what to do. 

^^ Gome hither to me, lassie, do you hear," said the 
Apple tree, "I'll help you; get imder my branches 
and hide, for if they catch you, they'll tear you to death, 
and take the casket from you." 

Yes 1 she did so, and she had hardly hidden herseh^ 
before up came the old witch and her daughter. 

" Have you seen any lassie pass this way, you apple 
tree ? " said the old hag. 

" Yes, yes," said the Apple tree ; " one ran by here 
an hour ago ; but now she's got so far arhead, you'll 
never catch her up." 

So the old witch turned back and went home 
again. 

Then the lassie walked on a bit, but wheh she came 
just about where the sheep was, she heard an awfdl 
clatter beginning on the road behind her, and she didn't 
know what to do, she was so scared and frightened ; 
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for Bhe knew well enough it was the old witeh, who 
had thought better of it. 

^^ Oome hither to me, lasBi^/' said the Wether, ^ and 
FU help you. Hide yourself under my fleece, and then 
they'll not see you ; else they'll take away the casket, 
and tear you to death." 

Just Ihen up came the old witch, tearing along. 

" Have you seen any lassie pass here, you sheep t ^ 
she cried to the wether. 

" Oh yes," said the Wether, " I saw one an hour 
ago, but she ran so fast, you'll never catch her." 

So the old witch turned round and went home. 

But when the lassie had come to where she met the 
cow, she heard another awful clatter behind her. 

" Come hither to me, lassie," said the Cow, " and 
111 help you to hide yourself under my udder, else the 
old hag will come and take away your casket, and tear 
you to death." 

True enough, it wasn't long before she came up. 

" Have you seen any lassie pass here, you cow ? *' 
said the old hag. 

" Yes, I saw one an hour ago," said the Cow, " but 
she's far away now, for she ran so fast I don't think 
you'll ever catch her up." 

So the old hag turned round, and went back home 
again. 

When the lassie had walked a long, long way farther 
on, and was not far from the hedge, she heard again 
that awful clatter on the road behind her, and she got 
scared and frightened, for she knew well enough it was 
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the old iiag and her daughter, who had changed their 
minds. 

^^ Come hither to me, lassie," said the Hedge, ^^ and 
m help you. Creep nnder my twigs, so that they 
can't see you ; else thiey'U take the casket from yon, 
and tear yon to death." 

Yes I she made all the haste she conld to get nnder 
the twigs of the hedge. 

^^Haye yon seen any lassie pass this way, yon 
hedge ? " said the old hag to the hedge. 

^^ No, I haven't seen any lassie," answered the Hedge, 
and was as smooth-tongued as if he had got melted butter 
in his month ; but all the while he spread himself out, 
and made himself so big and tall, one had to think twice 
before crossing him. And so the old witch had no help 
for it but to turn round and go home again. 

So when the man's daughter got home, her step- 
mother and her stepsister were more spiteful against 
her than ever ; for now she was much neater, and so 
smart, it was a joy to look at her. StiU she couldn't 
get leave to live with them, but they drove her out into 
a pig-sty. That was to be her house. So she scrubbed 
it out so neat and clean, and then she opened her cas- 
ket, just to see what she had got for her wages. But 
as soon as ever she unlocked it, she saw inside so much 
gold and silver, and lovely things, which came streaming 
out tiU all the walls were hung with them, and at last 
the pig-sty was far grander than the grandest king's 
palace. And when the step-mother and her daughter 
came to see this, they almost jumped out of their skin. 
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and began to ask her what kmd of a place she had 
down there t 

^^ Oh," said the lassie, ^^ can't you see, when I ha^e 
got sach good wages. Twas such a family, and such a 
mistress to serve, you couldn't find their like anywhere." 

Yes ! the woman's daughter made up her mind to go 
out to serve too, that she might get just such another 
gold casket. So they sat down to spin again, and now 
the woman's daughter was to spin bristles, and the 
man's daughter flax, and she whose thread first snapped, 
was to go down the well. It wasn't long, as you may 
fancy, before the woman's daughter's thread snapped, 
and so they threw her down the well. 

80 the same thing happened. She fell to the 
bottom, but met with no harm, and found herself on a 
lovely green meadow. When she had walked a bit she 
came to the hedge. 

^^ Don't tread hard on me, pray, lassie, and Fll help 
you again," said the Hedge. 

^^ Oh ! " said she, ^ what should I care for a bimdle 
of twigs ? " and tramped and stamped over the hedge 
tiU it cracked and groaned again. 

A little farther on she came to the cow, which 
walked about ready to burst for want of milking. 

^^ Be so good as to milk me, lassie," said the Cow, 
^^and FU help you again. Drink as much as you 
please, but throw the rest over my hoofs." 

Yes ! she did that ) she nulked the cow, and drank 
till she could drink no more ; but when she left off, 
there was none left to throw over the cow's hoofs, and 
as for the pail, she tossed it down the hiU and wafted on* 



Whm flhe had gome a bit finrliher, she came to the 
aheep which walked aloog with his wool diaggiiig alter 
him. 

^^ Oh, be 80 good aa to dip me, lagsie," eaid the 
Sheep, '' and I'll aerre jou again. Take aa much of 
the wool as 70U will, but twist the rest round mj 
neck*" 

Well ! she did that ; but she went so carelessly to 
work, that she cut great pieces out of the poor sheep, 
and as for the wool, she carried it all away with her. 

A little while after she came to the apple tree, 
which stood there quite crooked with fruit again. 

^^ Se so good as to pluck the apples off me, that 
my limbs may grow straight, for it's weary work to 
stand all awry," said the Apple Tree. ^' But please 
take care not to beat me too hard. Eat as many as 
you will, but lay the rest neatly round my root, and I'U 
help you again." 

Well, she plucked those nearest to her, and thrashed 
down those she coxddn't reach with the pole, but she 
didn't care how she did it, and broke off and tore down 
great boughs, and ate till she was as full as full could 
be, and then she threw down the rest under the tree. 

So when she had gone a good bit further, she came 
to the farm, where the old witch lived. There she 
asked for the place, but the old hag said she wouldn't 
have any more maids, for they were either worth 
nothing, or were too clever, and cheated her out of her 
goods. Sut the woman's daughter was not to be put 
off, she woyJd have a place, so the old witch said she'd 
g^ve her a trial, if she was fit for anything. 
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The first thing filie had to do was to fetch water in a 
sieve. Well, off she went to the well, and drew water 
in a sieve, bnt as fast as she got it in it ran out again. 
So the little birds sung— * 

^'Daubinolaj, 
Pat in straw ; 
Danb in cla7, 
Put in straw I " 

But she didn't care to listen to the birds' song, and 
pelted them with clay, till they flew off far away. 
And so she had to go home with the empty sieve, and 
got well scolded by the old witch. 

Then she was to go into the byre to dean it, and 
milk the kine. But she was too good for such dirty work, 
she thought. Still, she went out into the byre, but when 
she got there, she couldn't get 6n at all with the pitch- 
fork, it was so big. The birds said the same to her 
as they had said to her step-sister, and told her to take 
the broomstick, and toss out a little dung, and then all the 
rest would fly after it ; but all she did with the broom- 
stick was to throw it at the birds. When she came to 
nulk, the kine were so unruly, they kicked and pushed, 
and every time she got a little milk in the pail, over 
they kicked it. Then the birds sang again — 

'^ A little drop and a tiny snp 
For the little birds to drink it up.'' 

But she beat and banged the cows about, and threw 
and pelted at the birds everything she could lay hold 



otj and made such a to do, 'twas awfdl to see. So she 
didn't make mndi either of her pitching or milkiii^, 
and when she came in doors she got blows as well as 
hard words from the old Witch, who sent .her off to 
wash the black wool white ; bi\t that, too, she did no 
better. 

Then the old witch thonght this really too bad, so 
she set out the three caskets, one red, one green, and 
one blue, and said she'd no longer any need of her 
services, for she wasn't worth keeping, but for wages 
she should have leave to choose whichever casket 
she pleased. 

Then soj^g the little birds, — 

" Don^t take the red, don^t take the green, 
Bat choose the blue where may be seen, 
Three little crosses, all in a row ; 
We saw the marks, and so we know." 

She didn't care a pin for what the birds sang, but 
took the red, which caught her eye most. And so 
she set out on her road home, and she went along 
quietly and easily enough ; there was no one who came 
after her. 

So when she got home, her mother was ready to 
jump with joy, and the two went at once into the 
ingle, and put the casket up there, for they made up 
their minds there coidd be notMng in it but pure 
silver and gold, and they thought to have aU the walls 
and roof gilded like the pigsty. But lo I when tiey 
opened the casket there came tumbling out nothing 
but toads, and frogs, and snakes ; and wope than that, 
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wJbeneyer ihe woman'B daughter opened hermonih, 
out popped a toad or a snake, and all the yennin one 
erer thought of, so that at last there was no Hying in 
the house with her. 

That was all the wages she got for going ont to 
seryice with the old witch. 



LOED PETER 

OvoE on a time there was a poor couple, and they had 
nothing in the world but three sons. What the names 
the two elder had I can't say, bnt the yoimgest he was 
called Peter. So when their father and mother died, 
the sons were to share what was left, but there was 
nothing but a porridge-pot, a griddle, and a cat. 

The eldest, who was to have fLrst choice, he took 
the pot ; " for," said he, " whenever I lend the pot to 
any one to boil porridge, I can always get leave to 
scrape it." 

The second took the griddle ; " for," said he, " when- 
ever I lend it to any one, I'LL always get a morsd of 
dough to make a bannock." 

But the youngest, he had no choice left him ; if he 
was to choose anything it must be the cat. 

" Well 1 " said he, " if I lend the cat to any one I 
shan't get much by that ; for if pussy gets a drop of 
milk she will want it all herself. Still, Fd best take 
her along with me ; I shouldn't like her to go about 
here and starve." 

So the brothers went out into the world to try their 
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luck, and eaeh took Mb own way; but whea the 
yoimgest had gone a wMe, the cat said, — 

^^ Kow 70T1 shall have a good tarn, because you 
wouldn't let me stay behind in the old cottage and 
starve. 27ow^ I'm off to the wood to lay hold of a fine 
fat head of game, and then you must go up to the king's 
palace that you see yonder, and say you are come with 
a little present for the king ; and when he asks who 
sends it, you must say, ^ Why, who should it be firom 
but Lord Peter.' " 

Well I Peter hadn't waited long before back came 
the cat with a rein-deer from the wood; she had 
jumped up on the rem-deer's head, between his homs, 
and said^ '' If you don't go straight to the king's palace 
I'll daw your eyes out." 

So the rein-deer had to go whether he liked it or no. 

And when Peter got to the palace he went into the 
kitchen with the deer and said, — " Here I'm come with 
a little present for the king, if he won't despise it." 

Then the King went out into the kitchen, and when 
he saw the fine plump rein-deer, he was very glad. 

" But, my dear friend," he said, " who in the world 
is it that sends me such a fine gift?" 

" Oh 1 " said Peter, " who should sent it but Lord 
Peter." 

•^^ Lord Peter 1 Lord Peter 1 " said the King. "Pray 
tell me where he lives ; " for he thought it a shame not 
to know so great a man. But that was just what the lad 
wouldn't tell him ; he daren't do, it he said, because 
his master had forbidden him. 

So the King gave him a good bit of money to drink 
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b]0 health, and bade him be sure and say all kind of 
pretly things, and manj thanks for the present, to his 
master when he got home. 

IT^ezt day the Gat went again into the wood, and 
jumped np on a red deer's head, and sat between his 
horns, and forced him to go to the palace. Then Peter 
went again into the kitchen, and said he was come with 
a little present for the Sang, if he woidd be pleased to 
take it. And «the King was still more glad to get the 
red deer than he had been to get the rein-deer, and 
asked again who it was that s^it so fine a present. 

" Why, it's Lord Peter, of conrse," said the lad ; but 
when the Bang wanted to know where Lord Peter lived, 
he got the same answer as the day before ; and this 
day, too, he gave Peter a good Inmp of money to drink 
his health with. * 

The third day the Oat came with an elk. And so 
when Peter got into the palace-kitchen, and said he 
had a little present for the King, if he'd be pleased to 
take it, the King came out at once into the kitchen ; and 
when he saw the grand big elk, he was so glad he scarce 
knew which leg to stand on ; and this day, too, he gave 
Peter many xnany more dollars — at least a hundred. 
He wished now, once for all, to know where this Lord 
Peter lived, and asked and asked about this thing and 
that, but the lad said he daren't say, for his master's 
sake, who had strictly forbidden him to teU. 

" Well, then," said the King, « beg Lord Peter to 
come and see me." 

Yes, the lad would take that message ; but when 



Peter got into the yard again, and met the Oat, he 
said, — 

'' A pretty scrape you've got me into now, for here's 
the King, who wants me to come and see him, and you 
know Fve nothing to go in but these rags I stand and 
walk in." 

^^ Oh, don't be afraid about that," said the Cat ; ^^ in 
three days you shall have coach and horses, and fine 
dothes, so fine that the gold falls from them, and then 
you may go and see the king very well. But mind, 
whatever you see in the king's palace, you must say 
you have far finer and grander things of your own. 
Don't forget that" 

'So, no, Peter would bear that in mind, never fear. 

So when three days were over, the Oat came 
with a coach and horses, and clothes, and all that 
Peter wanted, and altogeUier it was as grand as any- 
thing you ever set eyes on ; so off he set, and the Oat 
ran alongside the coach. The King met him well and 
graciously, but whatever the King offered him, and 
whatever he showed him, Peter said, 'twas all very 
well, but he had far finer and better things in his own 
house. The King seemed not quite to believe this, 
but Peter stuck to what he said, and at last the King 
got so angry, he couldn't bear it any longer. 

" Now rU go home with you," he said, " and see 
if it be true what you've been telling me, that you have 
far finer and better things of your owil But if you've 
been telling a pack of Ues, Heaven help you, that's afl 
I say." 

^^Now$ you've got me into a fine scrape," said 
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Peter to tiie Oat, ^^ for here's the King coming home 
with me ; but mj home, that's not so ^asj to find, I 
think." 

*' Oh ! nerer mind," said the Oat ; ^' only do 70a 
drive after me as I nm before." 

So off they set ; fLrst Peter, who drove after his Oat, 
and then the King and all his court. 

Bat when thej had driv^i a good bit, thej came 
to a great flock of fine sheep, that had wool so long it 
almost touched the ground. 

" If you'll only say," said the Oat to the Shepherd, 
^^ this flock of sheep belong to Lord Peter when the 
King asks you, Pll give you this silver spoon," which 
she had taken with her from the King's palace. 

Yes ] he was willing enough to do that. So when 
the king came up, he said to the lad who watched the 
sheep, — 

" Well, I never saw so large and fine a flock of 
sheep in my life 1 Whose is it ! my little lad." 

" Why," said the lad, " whose should it be but 
Lord Peter's." 

. A little while after they came to a great, great herd 
of fine brindled kine, who were all so sleek the sun 
shone from them. 

" If you'U only say," said the Gat to the neat-herd, 
" this herd is Lord Peter's, when the King asks you, 
I'll give you this silver ladle ; " and the ladle too she 
had taken from the king's palace. 

" Yes 1 with all my heart," said the neat-herd. 

So when the king came up, he was quite amazed at 
the fine fat herd, for such a herd he had never seen 



before, azid so he asked the nealrherd who owned those 
brindled kine. 

"Why I who should own them but Lord Peter/' 
said the neat-herd. 

So thej went on a little farther, and came to a 
great, great drove of horses, the finest you ever saw, 
six of each colour, bay, and black, and brown, and 
chestnut. 

" If you'U only say this drove of horses is Lord 
Peter's when the £ing asks you," said the Cat, " rU 
give you this silver stoop ; " and the stoop too she had 
taken from the palace. 

Tes 1 the lad was willing enough ; and so when the 
king came up, he was quite amazed at the grand 
drove of horses, for the matches of such horses he had 
never yet set eyes on, he said. 

So he asked the lad who watched them, whose 
all these blacks, and bays, and browns, and chestnuts 
were? 

" Whose should they be," said the lad, " but Lord 
Peter's." 

So when they had gone a good bit farther, they 
came to a castle ; first there was a gate of tin, and next 
there was a gate of silver, and next a gate of gold. 
The castle itself was of silver, and so dazzling white, 
that it quite hurt one's eyes to look at it in the sun- 
beams which fell on it just as they reached it. 

So they went into it, and the Cat told Peter to say 
this was his house. As for the castle inside, it was far 
finer than it looked outside, for eveiything was pure 
gold, —chairs, and tables, and baches, and all. And 
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when the king had gone all oyer it, and seen everjr- 
thing high and low, he got qnite shamefial and down- 
cast. 

" Tes," he said at last ; " Lord Peter has every- 
thing far finer than I have, there's no gainsaying thal^" 
and so he wanted to be off home again. 

But Peter begged him to stay to supper, and the 
king stayed, but he was sour and surly the whole 
time. 

So as they sat at supper, back came the Troll who 
owned the castle, and gave such a great knock at the 
door. 

^^ Who's this sAiiKa ht hsa.t and DBiNXisra mt 
HEAD iJKB swiNB IK HSBs! " roared out the Troll. 

As soon as the Oat heard that, she ran down to the 
gate. 

^^ Stop a bit," she said, '^ and FU tell you how the 
fieuiner sets to work to get in his winter rye." 

And so she told him such a long story about the 
winter rye. 

'^ First of all, you see, he ploughs his field, and 
then he dungs it, and then he ploughs it again, and 
then he harrows it ; " and so she went on till the sun 
rose. 

^^ Oh, do look behind you, and there you'll see such 
a lovely lady," said the Oat to the Troll. 

So the TroU turned round, and, of course, as soon 
as he saw the sun he burst. 

" Now all this is yours," said the Oat to Lord 
Peter. " Now, you must cut off my head ; that's all 
I ask for what I have done for you." 
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" Nay, nay," said Lord Peter, " Fll never do any 
sncli thing, that's flat.'' 

" If you don't," said the Cat, " see if I don't claw 
yonr eyes out." 

Well I so Lord Peter had to do it, though it was 
sore against his will. He cut off the Cat's head, but 
there and then she became the loveliest Princess you 
ever set eyes on, and Lord Peter feU in love with her 
at once. 

^^ Yes I all this greatness was mine first," said the 
Princess, ^' but a Troll bewitched me to be a Cat in 
your father's and mother's cottage. fTow you may do 
as you please, whether you take me as your queen or 
not, for you are now king over all this realm." 

Well, well ; there was little doubt Lord Peter 
would be willing enough to have her as his queen, and 
so there was a wedding that lasted eight whole days, 
and a feast besides ; and after it was over, I stayed no 
longer with Lord Peter and his lovely queen, and so I 
can't say anything more about them. 
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THE SEYEN FOALS. 

Oncos on a time there was a poor couple who lived 
in a wretched hut, far, far away in the wood. How 
they lived I can't tell, but Fm sure it was from hand 
to mouth, and hard work even then ; but they had 
three Bons, and the youngest of them was Boots, of 
course, for he did little else than lie there and poke 
about in the ashes. 

So one day the eldest lad said he would go out to 
earn his bread, and he soon got leave, and wandered 
out into the world. There he walked and walked the 
whole day, and when evening drew in, he came to a 
king's palace, and there stood the king out on the steps, 
and asked whither he was bound. 

^' Oh, Fm going about, looking after a place," said 
the lad. 

" Will you serve me t " asked the king, " and watch 
my seven foals. If you can watch them one whole day, 
and tell me at night what they eat and what they 
drink, you shall have the Priacess to wife, and half my 
kingdom ; but if you can't, FU cut three red stripes 
out of your back. Do you hear i " 
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FesI that was an eaery task, the lad thought, he'd 
do that fast enough, never fear. 

So next morning, as soon as the first peep of dawn 
came, the king's coachman let out the seven foals. 
Away they went, and the lad after them. Ton may 
fancy how they tore over hill and dale, through budi 
and bog. When the lad had run so a long time, he 
began to get weary, and when he had hdd on a while 
longer, he had more than enough of his watching, and 
just there, he came to a clefb in a rock, where an old 
hag sat and spun with a distaff. As soon as she saw 
the lad who was running after the foals till the sweat 
ran down his brow, this old hag bawled out, — 

^^ Come hither, come hither, my pretty son, and let 
me comb your hair." 

Yes I the lad was willing enough ; so he sat down 
in the clefb of the rock with the old hag, and laid his 
head on her lap, and she combed his hair all day whilst 
he lay there, and stretched his lazy bones. 

So, when evening drew on, the lad wanted to go 
away. 

^^ I may just as well toddle straight home now," 
said he, ^' for it's no use my going back to the palace." 

^^ Stop a bit till it's dark," said the old hag, ^^ and 
then the King's foals will pass by here again, and then 
you can run home with them, and then no one will 
know that you have lain here all day long, instead of 
watching the foals." 

So when they came, she gave the lad a flask of 
water and a clod of turf. Those he was to show to 
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the Eing, and say that was what his seven foals ate 
and drank. 

" Have you watched true and well the whole day, 
now t " asked the Song, when the lad came before 
him in the ereninff. 

^ Yes, I should think so," said the lad. 

^^Then yon can tell me what my seven foals eat 
and drink," said the King. 

^^ Yes 1 " and so the lad pnlled ont tibie flask of water 
and the clod of torf, which the old hag had given hinu 

^^ Here you see their meat, and here yon see their 
drink," said the lad. 

But then the king saw plain enongh how he had 
watched, and he got so wroth, he ordered his men to 
chase him away home on the spot ; bnt first they were to 
cut three red stripes ont of his back, and mb salt into 
them. So when the lad got home again, you may 
fancy what a temper he was in. He'd gone out once 
to get a place, he said, but he'd never do so again. 

Next day the second son said he would go out into 
the world to try his luck. His father and mother 
said " No," and bade him look at his brother's back ; 
but the lad wouldn't give in ; he held to his oVm, and 
at last he got leave to go and set off. So when he 
had walked the whole day, he, too, came to the king's 
palace. There stood the King out on the steps, and 
asked whither he was bound ? and when the lad said 
he was looking about for a place, the King said he 
might have a place there, and watch his seven foals. 
But the king laid down the same punishment, and the 
same reward as he had settled for his brother. Well, 
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the lad was drilling enongji ; he took tlie place at once 
mth the King, for he thought he'd soon watch the 
foals, and tell the king what they ate and drank. 

So, in the gray of the morning, the coachman let 
ont the seven foals, and off they went again over hill 
and dale, and the lad after them. Bnt the same thing 
happened to him as had befallen his brother. When 
he had nm after the foals a long long time till he was 
both warm and weary, he passed by the cleft in a rock, 
where an old hag sat and spnn with a distaff, and she 
bawled out to the lad, — 

" Come hither, come hither, my pretty son, and let 
me comb yonr hair." 

That the lad thought a good offer, so he let the 
foals ran on their way, and sat down in the cleft with 
the old hag. There he sat, and there he lay, taking 
his ease, and stretching his lazy bones the whole day. 

When the foals came back at nightfall, he too got 
a flask of water and a clod of tnrf from the old hag to 
show to the king. Bnt when the king asked the lad, — 

" Can yon tell me now, what my seven foals eat 
and drink ? " and the lad pnlled out the flask and the 
clod, and said, — 

^^ Here yon see their meat, and here yon see their 
drink." 

Then the king got wroth again, and ordered them 
to cut three red stripes out of the lad's back, and mb 
salt in, and chase him home that very minute. And 
so when the lad got home, he also told how he had 
fared, and said, he had gone ont once to get a place, 
bnt he'd never do so any more. 
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The third day Boots ^wanted to set ont ; he had a 
great mind to try and watch the seven foals, lie said. 

The others langhed at him, and made game of him, 
saying,— 

"When we fared so ill, yon'll do it better — a 
fine joke ; you look like it, — yon, who have never done 
anything but lie there and poke about in the ashes." 

" Yes 1 " said Boots, " I don't see why I shouldn't 
go, for Fve got it iQto my head, and can't get it out 
again." 

And so, in spite of aU the jeers of the others and 
the prayers of the old people, t^ere was no help for it, 
and Boots set out. 

So after he had walked the whole day, he too came 
at dusk to the king's palace. There stood the king out 
on the steps, and asked whither he was bound. 

" Oh," said Boots, " I'm going about seeing if I 
can hear of a place." 

" Whence do you come then ? " said the King, for 
he wanted to know a little more about them brfore he 
took any one into his service. 

So Boots said whence he came, and how he 
was brother to those two who had watched the king's 
seven foals, and ended by asking if he might try to 
watch them next day. 

" Oh, stuff 1 " said the King, for he got quite 
cross if he even thought of them ; " if you're brother 
to those two, you're not worth much, I'll be bound. 
Fve had enough of such scamps." 

" Well," said Boots ; " but since I've come so far, 
I may just as well get leave to try, I too." 
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"Oh, veiy well; with all my heart,'^ said the 
Emg, "if yon wiU have your back flayed, you're 
quite welcome." 

" rd much rather have the Princess," said Soots. 

So the next morning at gray of dawn, the coachman 
lot out the seven foals agam, and away they went over 
hill and dale, Ihrough bush and bog, and Boots behind 
them. And so, when he too had run a long while, he 
came to the cleft in the rock where the old hag sat, 
spinning at her distaff. So she bawled out to Boots,— 

" Come hither,, come hither, my pretty son, and 
let me comb your hair." 

" Don't you wish you may catch me," said Boots. 
" Don't you wish you may catch me," as he ran along, 

foal's tails. And when he had got well past the cleft 
in the rock, the youngest foal said, — 

" Jump up on my back, my lad, for we've a long 
way before us still." 

So Boots jumped up on his back. 

So they went on, and on, a long long way. 

" Do you see anything now i " said the FoaL 

" No," said Boots. 

So they went on a good bit farther. 

" Do you see anything now i " asked the Foal. 

" Oh no," said the lad. 

So when they had gone a great, great way far- 
ther — I'm sure I can't tell how far, — ^the Foal asked 
again, — 

" Do you see anything, now I " 
15 
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^^ Yes," said Boots ; ^^ now I see fiomethiiig that 
looks white— just like a tall, big birch tmnk." 

^'YeS|" said the Foal; ^^ we're going into that 
trunk.'' 

So when they got to the trunk, the eldest foal took 
and pushed it on one side, and then they saw a door 
where it had stood, and inside the door was a little room, 
and in the room there- was scarce anything but a little 
fire-place and one or two benches; bnt behind the 
door hung a great rusty sword and a little pitcher. 

^^ Can you brandidi the sword ? " said the Foals ; 
" try." 

So Boots tried, but he couldn't ; then they made 
him take a pull at the pitcher ; first once, then twice, 
and then thrice, and th^i he could wield it like any- 
thing. 

^^ Yes," said the Foals, ^^ now you may take the 
sword with you, and with it you must cut off all our 
seyen heads on your wedding-day, and then we'll be 
princes again as we were before. For we are brothers 
of that Princess whom you are to haye when you can 
tell the king what we eat and drink ; but an ugly 
Troll has thrown this shape oyer us. Ifow mind, 
when you haye hewn off our heads, to take care to 
lay each head at the tail of the tnmk which it belonged 
to before, and then the spell will haye no more power 
oyer us." 

Yes I Boots promised all that, and then on they 
went. 

And when they had trayelled a long, long way, the 
Foal asked,— 



^ Do yon 8ee aaytfaiiig ? " 

"No/* said Boots. 

80 they tray^ed a good bit stilL 

" And now f " asked the FoaL 

<^ No, I see nothing," said Boots. 

So thej travelled many many miles again^ over hiU 
and dale. 

^^ Now tiien," siud the Foal, ^^ do yon see anything 
now f " 

'^ Yes," said Boots, ^^ now I see something like a 
bine stripe, far, far away." 

" Yes," said the Foal, " that's a river we've got to 
cross." 

Over the river was a long, grand bridge ; and when 
they had got over to the other side, they travelled on 
a long, long way. At last the Foal asked again, — 

" H Boots didn't see anything ? " 

'^ Yes, this time he saw something that looked black 
far, far away, jnst as thongh it were a chnrch steeple." 

" Yes," said the Foal, " that's where we are going 
to turn in." 

So when the foals got into the chnrchyard, they 
became men again, and looked like Princes, with such 
fine clothes that it glistened from them ; and so they 
went into the chnrch, and took the bread and wine 
from the priest who stood at the altar. And Boots 
he went in too ; bnt when the priest had laid his hands 
on the Princes, and given them the blessing, they 
went ont of the chnrch again, and Boots went out 
too ; bnt he took with him a flask of wine and a 
wafer. And as soon as ever the seven Princes came 



oat into the churchyard, they were turned into foals 
again, and so Boots got np on the back of the 
yonngest, and so they all went back the same way 
that they had come, only they went much, nan<ji 
faster. First they crossed the bridge, next they passed 
the tronk, and then they passed the old hag, who sat 
in the cleft and span, and they went by her so fast, 
that Boots conldn't hear what the old hag screeched 
after him ; but he heard so much as to know she was 
in an awfnl rage. 

It was almost dark when they got back to the 
palace, and the IKing himself stood out on the steps and 
waited for them. 

^^Have yon watched well and true the whole 
day } " said he to Boots. 

" IVe done my best," answered Boots. 

^^Then yon can tell me what my seven foals eat 
and drink," said the King. 

Then Boots pulled out the flask of wine and the 
wafer, and showed them to the king. 

^^ Here you see their meat, and here yon see their 
drink," said he. 

^^ Yes," said the King, ^^ yon have watched true and 
weU, and you shall have tiie Princess and half the 
kingdom." 

So they made ready the wedding-feast, and the 
king said it should be such a grand one, it should be 
the talk far and near. 

But when they sat down to the bridal-feast, the 
bridegroom got up and went down to the stable, for 
he said he had forgotten something, and must go to 
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fetch it. And when he got down there, he did as the 
Foals had said, and hewed their heads oif all seven, 
the eldest first, and the others after him ; and at the 
same time he took care to lay each head at the tail of 
the foal to which it belonged ; and as he did this, lo ! 
they all became Princes again. 

So when he went into the bridal hall with the 
seven princes, the Eing was so glad he both kissed 
Boots and patted him on the back, and his bride was 
stUl more glad of him than she had been before. 

^^Half the kingdom you have got abeadj," said 
the King, ^^ and the other half you shall have after my 
death ; for my sons can easily get themselves lands 
and wealth, now they are princes again." 

And so, like enough, there was mirth and fun at 
that wedding. I was there too ; but there was no one 
to care for poor me; and so I got nothing but a bit of 
bread and butter, and I laid it down on the stove, and 
^ bread was burnt and the butter ran, and so I didn't 
get even the smallest crumb. Wasn't that a great 
shame } 
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THE WIDOW'S SON. 

Onob on a time there was a poor, poor widow, who had 
an only son. She dragged on with the boj till he had 
been confirmed, and then she said she couldn't feed him 
anj longer, he must just go out and earn his own 
bread. So the lad wandered out into the world, and 
when he had walked a day or so, a strange man me^ 

him, 

^^ Whither away ? " asked the man. 

^^ Oh, Fm going out into the world to try and get 
a place," said the lad* 

^' Will you come and serve me ? " said the man. 

^^ Oh yes ; just as soon you as any one else," said 
the lad. 

" Well, youTl have a good place with me," said the 
man ; ^^ for you'll only have to keep me company, and 
do nothing at all else beside." 

So the lad stopped with him, and lived on the fiit 
of the land, both in meat and drink^ and had little 
or nothing to do ; but he never saw a living soul in 
that man's house. 

So one day the man said, — 
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^^ Kow, Fm going off for eight days, and that time 
yoall have to spend here alone ; bnt yon mnst not 
go into any one of these four rooms here. If yon do 
m take yonr life when I come bacf 

" If o," said the lad, — he'd be snre not to do that 
Bnt when tibie man had been gone three or fonr days, 
the lad conldn't bear it any longer, bnt he went into 
the first room, and when he got inside he looked ronnd, 
bnt he saw nothing bnt a shelf over the door where a 
bramble-bnsh rod lay. 

Well, indeed I thonght the lad ; a pretty thing to 
forbid my seeing this. 

So when the eight days were ont, the man came 
back home, and the first thing he said was, — 

^^Yon haven't been into any of these rooms, of 
conrse." 

" No, no ; that I haven't," said the lad. 

^^Fll soon see that," said the man, and went at 
once into the room where the lad had been. 

" Nay, bnt yon have been in here," said he ; " and 
now yon shall lose yonr life." 

Then the lad begged and prayed so hard that he 
got off with his life, bnt the man gave him a good 
thrashing. And when it was over, they were as good 
friends as ever. 

Some time after the man set off again, and said he 
shonld be away fourteen days ; bnt bef<»re he went he 
forbade the lad to go into any of the rooms he had not 
been in before ; as for that he had been in, he might 
go into that and welcome. Well, it was the same 
story over again, except that the lad stood out eight 
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days before he went ia. In this room, too, he saw 
nothing but a shelf over the door, and a big stone, 
and a pitcher of water on it. Well, after all, there's 
not much to be afraid of my seeing here, thought the 
hid. 

But when the man came back, he asked if he had 
been into any of the rooms. No, the lad hadn't done 
anything of the kind. 

^^Well, well; I'll soon see that," said the man; 
and when he saw that the lad had be^i in them after 
all, he said, — 

"Ah I now III spare you no longer; now you 
must lose your life." 

But the lad begged and prayed for himself again, 
and so this time too he got off with stripes ; though he 
got as many as his skin could carry. But when he 
got sound and well again, he led just as easy a life as 
ever, and he and the man were just as good friends. 

So a while after the man was to take another 
journey, and now he said he should be away three 
weeks, and he forbade the lad anew to go into the 
third room, for if he went in there he might just make 
up his mind at once to lose his life. Then after 
fourteen days the lad couldn't bear it, but crept into 
the room, but he saw nothing at aU in there but a trap 
door on the floor ; and when he lifted it up and looked 
down, there stood a great copper cauldron which bubbled 
and boiled away down there ; but he saw no fire under it. 

"Well, I should just like to know if it's hot," 
thought the lad, and stuck his finger down into the 
broth, and when he pulled it out again, lol it was 
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gflded all over. So the lad scraped and ecrabbed it, 
but the gilding wouldn't go off, so he bound a piece of 
rag round it ; and when the man came back and asked 
what was the matter with his finger, the lad said he'd 
given it such a bad cut. But the man tore off the rag, 
and then he saw soon what was the matter with the 
finger. First he wanted to kill the lad outright, but 
when he wept and begged, he only gave him such a 
thrashing that he had to keep his bed three days. After 
that the man took down a pot from the wall, and rubbed 
him over with some stuff out of it, and so the lad was* 
sound and fresh as ever. 

So after a while the man started off again, and this 
time he was to be awaj a month. But before he went, 
he said to the lad, if he went into the fourth room he 
might give up all hope of saving his life. 

Well, the lad stood out for two or three weeks, but 
then he couldn't hold out any longer; he must and 
would go into that room, and so in he stole. There 
stood a great black horse tied up in a stall by himself, 
with a manger of red-hot coals at his head, and a truss 
of hay at his tail. Then the lad thought this all wrong, 
BO he changed them about, and put the hay at hia head* 
Then said the Horse, — 

^^ Since you are so good at heart as to let me have 
some food, I'll set you free, that I will. For if the Troll 
comes back and finds you here, he'll kiU you outright. 
But now you must go up to the room which lies just 
over this, and take a coat of mail out of those that hang 
there ; and mind, whatever you do, don't take any of 
the bright ones, but the most rusty of all you see, ^t's 
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the one to take ; and gword and saddle yeu must dboofle 
for yourself just in tibie same way." 

So the lad did all that ; but it was a h^yy load for 
him to cany them all down at once. 

When he came back, the Horse told him to pnll off 
his clothes and get into the cauldron which stood and 
boiled in the other room, and bathe himself th^re. ^' If 
I do," thought the lad, ^^ I shall look an awful fright ; " 
but for all that, he did as he was told. So when he had 
tak^i his bath, he became so handsome and sleek, and 
as red and white as milk and blood, and much stronger 
than he had been before. 

^^ Do you feel any change? " asked the H(»rse. 

"Yes," said the lad, 

"Try to lift me, then," said the Horse. 

Oh yes I he could do that, and as for the sword, he 
brandidied it like a feather. 

" Now saddle me," said the Horse, " and put on the 
coat of mail, and then take the bramble-bush rod, and 
the stone, and the pitcher of water, and the pot of oint- 
ment, and then we'll be off as fast as we can." 

So when the lad had got on the horse, off they went 
at such a rate, he couldn't at all teU how they went. 
But when he had ridden awhile, the Horse said, 

" I think I hear a noise ; look round I can you see 
anything ? " 

" Yes ; there are ever so many coming after us, at 
least a score," said the lad. 

" Aye, aye, that's the Troll coming," said the Horse ; 
" now he's after us wifli his pack." 
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80 they rode on a while, tmtil tlioee who followed 
were close behind them. 

"Now throw your bramble-bnsh rod behind yon, 
over your shonlder,'' said the Horse ; " bnt mind yon 
throw it a good way off my back.^ 

So the lad did that, and all at once,* a close, thick 
bramble-wood grew np behind them. So the lad rode 
on a long, long time, while the Troll and his crew had 
to go home to fetch something to hew their way tlirongh 
the wood. Bnt at last the Horse said again, " Look be- 
hind yon I can yon see anything now ? " 

" Yes, ever so many," said the lad, " as many as 
wonld fill a large chnrch.'* 

" Aye, aye, that's the Troll and his crew," said the 
Horse; "now he's got more to back him; bnt now 
throw down the stone, and mind you throw it far be- 
hind me." 

And as soon as the lad did what the horse said, np 
rose a great black hill of rock behind him. So the Troll 
had to be off home to fetch something to mine his way 
through the rock ; and while the TroU did that, the lad 
rode a good bit further on. But still the horse begged 
him to look behind him, and then he saw a troop like a 
whole aimy behind him, and they glistened in the sun- 
beams. 

" Aye, aye," said the Horse, " that's the TroU, and 
now he's got his whole band with him, so throw the 
pitcher of water behind you, but mind you don't spiU 
any of it upon me." 

So the lad did that ; but in spite of all the pains he 
took, he spilt one drop on the horse's flank. So it be- 
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Cime a great deep lake ; and because of that one drop, 
the horse found himself far out in it, but still he swam 
safe to land. But when the Trolls came to the lake, 
thej laj down to drink it dry ; and so they swilled and 
swilled tiU they burst 

" Now we're rid of them," said the Horse. 

So when they had gone a long, long while, they 
came to a green patch in a wood. 

" Now, strip off all your arms," said the Horse, " and 
only put on your ragged clothes, and take the saddle 
off me, and let me loose, and hang aU my clo&ing and 
your arms up inside that great hoUow lime-tree yon- 
der. Then make yourself a wig of fir-moss, and go 
up to the king's palace, which lies close here, and ask 
for a place. Whenever you need me, only come here 
and shake the bridle, and FU come to you." 

Yes I the lad did all his horse told him, and as soon 
as ever he put on the wig of moss he became so ugly, 
and pale, and miserable to look at, no one would have 
known him again. Then he went up to the king's pal- 
ace, and begged first for leave to be iu the kitchen, and 
bring in wood and water for the cook, but then the * 
kitchen-maid asked him — 

" Why do you wear that ugly wig? Off with it, I 
won't have such a fright in here." 

" No, I can't do that," said the lad ; " for Tm not 
quite right in my head." 

" Do you think then TU have you in here about the 
food," cried the cook. " Away with you to the coach- 
vxtJi ; you're best fit to go and clean the stable." 

But when the coachman begged him to take his wig 
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off, he got the same answer, and he wouldn't have him 
either. 

^' You'd best go down to the gardener," said he; 
^' you're best fit to go about and dig in the garden." 

So he got leave to be with the gardener, but none 
of the other servants would sleep with him, and so he 
had to sleep by himself under the steps of the summer- 
house. It stood upon beams, and hiad a high staircase. 
Under that he got some turf for his bed and there he 
lay as well as he could. 

So when he had been some time at the palace, it 
happened one morning, just as the sun rose, that the lad 
had taken off his wig, and stood and washed himself, and 
then he was so handsome, it was a joy to look at him. 

So the Princess saw from her window the lovely 
gardener's boy, and thought she had never seen any one 
so handsome. Then she asked the gardener why he lay 
out there under the steps. 

" Oh," said the gardener, " none of his fellow-ser^ 
vants will sleep with him ; that's why." 

" Let him come up to-night, and lie at the door in- 
side my bed-room, and then they'U not refuse to sleep 
with him any more," said the Princess. 

So the gardener told that to the lad. • 

^^Do you think I'll do any such thing? "said the lad. 
** Why, liey'd say next there was something betwead 
me and the Princess." 

" Tes," said the gardener, " you've good reason to 
fear any such thing, you who are so handsome." 

" Well, well," said the lad, " since it's her will, I 
suppose I must go." 
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80, when he was to go up tiie steps in the evening, 
he tramped and stamped so on the waj, that thej had 
to beg him to tread softlj lest the King should come to 
know it. So he came into the Princess' bed-room, lay 
down, and began to snore at once. Then the Princess 
said to her maid, — 

^^Go gently, and jniit pull his wig off;" and she 
went up to him. 

But jnst as she was going to whisk it off, he caught 
hold of it with both hands, and said she should never 
have it. After that he lay down again, and began to 
snore. Then the Princess gave her maid a wink, and 
this time she whisked off the wig; and there lay the lad 
so lovely, and white and red, just as the Princess had 
seen him in the morning sun. 

After that the lad slept every night in the Princess' 
bed-room. 

But it wasn't long before the king came to hear how 
the gardener's lad slept every night in the Princess' 
bed-room ; and he got so wroth he ahnost took the lad's 
life. He didn't do that, however, but threw him into 
the prison tower ; and as for his own daughter, he shut 
her up in her own room, whence she never got leave to 
stir day ot night. All that she begged, and aU that she 
prayed, for the lad and herself, was no good. The King 
was only more wroth than ever. 

Some time after came a war and uproar in the land, 
and the king had to take up arms against another king 
who wished to take the kingdom from him. So when 
the lad heard that, he begged the gaoler to go to the 
king and ask for a coat of mail and a sword, and for leave 
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ta go to the war. All the rest laughed when the gaoler 
told his errand, and begged the king to let him have an 
old worn-out snit, that they might have the fiin of see- 
ing such a wretoh in battle. So he got that, and an old 
broken-4own hack besides, which went upon three legs, 
and dragged the fourth afterit. 

Then thej went ont to meet the foe; bnt they 
hadn't got far from the palace before the lad got studk 
fast in a bog with his hack. There he sat and dug his 
spurs in, and cried, ^' Qee up, gee up I " to his .hack. 
And aU the rest had their fun out of this, and laughed, 
and made game of the lad as they rode past him. But 
they were scarcely gone, before he ran to the lime*tree, 
threw on his coat of mail, and shook the bridle, and 
there came the horse in a trice, and said, — 

" Do now your best, and m do mine." 

But when the lad came up the battle had begun, 
and the king was in a sad pinch ; but no sooner had 
the lad rushed into the thick of it than the foe was 
beaten back, and put to flight. The king and his men 
wondered and wondered who it could be who had come 
to help them, but none of them got so near him as to 
be able to talk to him, and as soon as the fight was 
over he was gone. When they went back, there sat 
the lad still in the bog, and dug his spurs into his three- 
legged hack, and they all laughed again. 

^' ISo I only just look," they said ; ^^ there the fool 
sits stiU." 

The next day when they went out to battle, they saw 
the lad sitting there stUl, so they laughed again, and made 
game of him; but as soon aB ever they had ridden by, 
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tbe lad ran again to the lime-tree, and all Imppened as 
on the first day. Eveiy one wondered what strange 
ehampion it could be that had helped them, bnt no one 
got so near him as to say a word to him ; and no 
one guessed it could be the lad ; that's easy to under- 
stand. 

So when they went home at night, and saw the lad 
still sitting there on his hack, they burst out laughing 
at him again, aqd one of them shot an arrow at him 
and hit him in the leg. So he began to shriek and to 
bewail ; 'twas enough to break one's heart ; and so the 
king thwwhifl pocket-handkerchief to him to bind hk 
wound. 

When they went out to battle the third day, the lad 
still sat there. 

^^ Qee up I gee up I " he said to his hack. 

"Nay, nay," said the king's men; "if he won't stick 
there till he's starved to death." 

And then they rode on, and laughed at him till they 
were fit to fall from their horses. When they were 
gone, he ran again to the lime, and came up to the 
battle just in the yery nick of time. This day he 
slew the enemy's king, and then the war was over at 
once. 

When the battle was over, the king caught sight of 
his handkerchief, which the strange warrior had bound 
round his leg, and so it wasn't haxd to find him out. 
So they took him with great joy between them to the 
palace, and the Princess, who saw him from her window, 
got so glad, no one can belieye it. 

" Here comes my own true love," she said. 
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Then he took the pot of ointment and Tabbed himself 
on the leg, and after that he nibbed all the wonnded, 
and so they all got well again in a moment. 

So he got the Prineess to wife ; bnt when he went 
down into the stable where his horse was on the day 
the wedding was to be, there it stood so dull andheayy, 
and hnng its ears down, and wotildn't eat its com. So 
when the yomig king — for he was now a king, and had 
got half the kingdom — spoke to him, and asked what 
ailed him, the Horse said, — 

" Now I have helped yon on, and now I won't live 
any longer. So jnst take the sword, and cnt my head 
off." 

" No, rU do nothing of the kind," said the yonng 
King ; ^^ but yon shall have all yon want, and rest all 
yonr life." 

« WeU," said the Horse, « if yon don't do as I teU 
yon, see if I don't take yonr life somehow." 

So the king had to do what he asked ; bnt when he 
swung the sword and was to cut his head off, he was so 
sorry he turned away his face, for he would not see the 
stroke fall. But as soon as ever he had cut off the head, 
there stood the loveliest Prince on the spot where the 
horse had stood. 

" Why, where in all the world did yon come from ? " 
asked the King. 

" It was I who was a horse," said the Prince ; " for 
I was king of that land whose king you slew yesterday. 
He it was who threw this Troll's shape over me, and 
sold me to the Troll. Bnt now he is slain I getmy own 
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again, and yon and I will be ndghbonr kingB, bnt war 
we will never make on one another." 

And they didn't either ; for they were Mends aa 
long as they liyedi and eadh paid the other very many 
Tiaits* 



BUSHY BEIDE. 

OifOB on a time there was a widower, who had a son 
and a daughter by his first marriage. Both were good 
ehildren, and loved each other dearly. Sometime after 
the man married a widow, who had a daughter by her 
first husband, and she was both ugly and bad, like her 
mother. So fixnn the day the new wife came into the 
house there was no peace for her step-children in any 
comer ; and at last the lad thought he'd best go out into 
the world, and try to earn his own bread. And when 
he had wandered a while he came to a king's palace, and 
got a place mder lie coachmaa, aad quick and willing 
he was, and the horses he looked after were so sleek and 
elean that their coats shone again. 

But the sister who stayed at home was treated worse 
than bad; both her stepmother and stepsister were 
always at her, and wherever she went, and whatever 
she did, they scolded and snarled so, the poor lassie 
hadn't an hour's peace. All the hard work she was 
forced to do, and early and late she got nothing but bad 
words, and little food besides. 

So one day they had sent her to the bum to fetch 
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water; and what do you think! up popped an ugly, 
nglj head out of the pool, and said, — 

<< Wash me, you lassie." 

'^ Yes, with all my heart FU wash you," said .the 
lassie. 

So she began to wash and scrub the ugly head ; but 
truth to say, she thought it nasty work. 

Well, as soon as she had done washing it, up popped 
another head out of the pool, and this was uglier stiU. 

^' Brush me, you lassie," said the head. 

" Yes, with all my heart I'll brush you." 

And with that she took in hand the matted locks, 
and you may fancy she hadn't yery pleasant work with, 
them. 

But when she had got over that, if a third head 
didn't pop up out of the pool, and this was far more 
ugly and loathsome than both the others put together. 

<^ Kiss me, you lassie ! " 

^^ Yes, I'll kiss you," said the lassie, and she did it 
too, though she thought it the worst work she had ever 
had to do in her life. 

Then the heads began to chatter together, and each 
asked what they should do for the lassie who was so 
kind and gentle. 

^' That she be the prettiest lassie in the world, and 
as fair as the bright day," said the first head. 

^^ lliat gold shall drop from her hair, eyery time she 
brushes it," said the second head. 

^^ That gold shall fall from her mouth every time she 
speaks," said the third head. 

So when the lassie came home looking so lovely, 
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md beaming as the bright day itsdf, her stepmother 
and her stepsister got more and more cross, and they 
got worse still when she began to talk, and they saw 
how golden guineas fell &om her mouth. As for the 
Btepmoth^, she got so mad with rage, she chased the 
lassie into the pigsty. That was the right place for all 
her gold stuff, but as for coming into the house, she 
wouldn't hear of it. 

Well, it wasn't long before the stepmother wished her 
own daughter to go to the bum to fetch water. So 
when she came to the water's edge with her buckets, up 
popped the first head. 

" Wash me, you lassie," it said. 

" The Deil wash you," said the stepdaughter. 

So the second head popped up. 

" Brush me, you lassie," it said. 

" The Deil brush you," said the stepdaughter. 

So down it went to the bottom, and the third head 
popped up. 

" Kiss me, you lassie," said the head. 

" The Deil kiss you, you pig's-snout," said the girl. 

Then the heads chattered together again, and asked 
Vrhat they should do to the girl who was so spiteful and 
€ros&-grained ; and they all agreed she should have a 
nose four ells long, and a snout three ells long, and a 
pine bush right in the midst of her forehead, and eveiy 
time she spoke, ashes were to fall out of her mouth. 

So when she got home with her buckets, she bawled 
out to her mother — 

" Open the door." • 



^^Open it yonnelfi my daxling ehild," -said fha 
motlier* 

<<I can't reach it because of mj nose," said the 
daughter. 

So, when the mother came out and saw her, you 
may fancy what a way she was in, and how she screamed 
and groaned ; but, for all that, there were the nose and 
the snout and the pine budt, and they got no smaller 
for all her griet 

Kow the brother, who had got the place in the 
King's stable, had taken a little skc^ of his sister, which 
he carried away with him, and every morning and every 
evening he knelt down before the picture and prayed to 
Our Lord for his sister, whom he loved so dearly. The 
other grooms had heard him praying, so they peeped 
through the key-hole of his room, and there they saw 
him on his knees before the picture. So they went 
about saying how the lad every morning and every 
evening knelt down and prayed to an idol which he had, 
and at last they went to the King himself and begged 
him only to peep through the key-hole, and then His 
Majesty would see the lad, and what things he did. 
At first the King wouldn't believe it, but at last they 
talked him over, and he cr^t on tiptoe to the door and 
peeped in. Yes, there was the lad on his knees before 
the picture, which hung on tlie wall, praying with 
dasped hands. 

^^ Open the door I " called out the King ; but the 
lad didn't hear him. 

S9 the King called out in a louder voice, but the 
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lad was bo deep in bis prayers he couldn't hear him 
this time either. 

'^ Opxet thb doqb, I SAT 1 " roared ont the King ; 
" It's I, the Eing, who want to come in,'' 

Well, up jumped the lad and ran to the door, and 
nnlocked it, but in his hnrrj he forgot to hide the 
picture. 

Bnt when the King came in and saw the picture, 
he stood there as if he were fettered, and couldn't stir 
from the spot, so lovely he thought the picture. 

^^So lorelj a woman there isn't in all the wide 
world," said Ihe King. 

But the lad told him she was his sister whom he 
had drawn, and if she wasn't prettier than that, at 
least she wasn't uglier. 

" Well, if she's so lovely," said the Eng, " 111 
have her for my queen ; " and then he ordered the lad 
to set off home that minute, and not be long on the 
road either. So the lad promised to make as much 
haste as he could, and started off from the King's 
palace. 

When the brother came home to fetch his sister, 
the stepmother and stepsister said they must go too. 
So Ihey all set out, and the good lassie had a casket 
in which she kept her gold, and a little dog, whose 
name was '^ Little Flo ; " those two things were all her 
mother left her. And when they had gone a while, 
they came to a lake which they had to cross ; so the 
brother sat down at the helm and the stepmother and 
the two girls sat In the bow forward, and so they 
sailed a long, long way. 



At last they caught sight of land. 

" There," . said the brother, " where you Bee tibie 
white Btrand jonder, there's where we're to land ; " 
and' as ho said this he pointed across the water. 

^^ What is it my brother says ? " asked the good 
lassie. 

« He says you must throw your casket overboard," 
said the stepmother. 

"Well, when my brother says it, I must do it," 
said the lassie, and overboard went the casket. 

When they had sailed a bit farther, the brother 
pointed again across the lake. 

" There you see the castle we're going to." 

" What is it my brother says ! " asked the lassie. 

"He says now you must throw your little dog 
overboard," said the stepmother. 

Then the lassie wept and was sore grieved, for 
Little Flo was the dearest thing she had in the world, ^ 
but at last she threw him overboard. 

" When my brother says it, I must do it, but ^ 
heaven knows how it hurts me to throw you over, u 
little Mo," she said. jj 

So they sailed on a good bit stilL '^ 

"There you see the King coming down to meet j 
us," said the brother, and pointed towards the strand. 

" What is it my brother says ? " asked the lassie. 

"^ow he says you must make haste and throw 
yourself overboard," said the stepmother. 

Well, the lassie wept and moaned ; but when her 
brother told her to do that, she thought she ought to 
do it, and so she leapt down into %hfi lake. 
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^^ Kow I come back never more," she said, and 
went towards the door. But the two men who held 
the King under the arms, clenched his hands together, 
and put a knife into his grasp, and so, somehow or 
other, they got him to cut her in her little finger, and 
drew blood. Then the trae bride was £reed, and the King 
woke np, and she told him now the whole story, and 
how her stepmother and sister had deceived her. So 
the Sing sent at once and took her brother ont of 
the pit of snakes, and the adders hadn't done him the 
least harm, but the stepmother and her daughter were 
thrown into it in bis stead. 

And now no one can tell how glad the King was 
I to be rid of that ugly Bushy Bride, and to get a 
Hi Queen who was so lovdy and bright as the day itself. 
ilf So the true wedding was held, and every one taJked of 
j it over seven kingdoms ; and then the King drove to 
church in their coach, and Little Flo went inside with 
them too, and when the blessing was given they drove 
gij back again, and after that I saw nothing more of 
^ them. 
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BOOTS Am) HIS BEOTHEES. 

Omn on a time there was a man wIlo had three sons, 
Peter, Paul, and John. John was Boots, of conrse, 
beeanse he was the yonngest. I can't say the man had 
anything more than these three sons, for he hadn't one 
penny to rub against another ; and so he told his sons 
over and over again they must go ont into the world 
and try to earn their bread, for there at home there was 
nothing to be looked for but starving to death. 

Now, a bit off the man's cottage was the Mug's 
palace, and you mtist know, jnst against tiie king's 
windows a great oak had sprung up, which was so stout 
and big that it took away all the light from the king's 
palace. The King had said he would give many, 
many dollars to the man who could fell the oak, but no 
one was man enough for that, for as soon as ever one 
chip of the oak's trunk flew off, two grew in its stead. 
A well, too, the King had dug, which was to hold water 
for the whole year ; for all his neighbours had wells, 
but he hadn't any, and that he thought a shame. So 
the King said he would give any one who could dig 
him such a well as would hold water for a whole year 
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round, both money and goods ; but no one could do it, 
for the Song's palace lay high, high up on a hill, and 
they hadn't dug a few inches before they came npon the 
living rock. 

But as the King had set his heart on having these 
two things done, he had it given out far and wide, in 
aU the churches of his kingdom, that he who could fell 
Ihe big oak in the king's court-yard, and get him 
a weD. that would hold water the whole year round, 
should have the Princess and half the kingdom. Well I 
you may easily know there was many a man who came 
to try his luck ; but for all their hacking and hewing, 
and all their digging and delving, it was no good. 
The oak got bigger and stouter at every stroke, and 
the rock didn't get softer either. So one day those 
three brothers thought they'd set off and try too, and 
Iheir father hadn't a word against it ; for even if they 
didn't get the Princess and half the kingdom, it might 
happen they might get a place somewhere with a good 
master ; and that was all he wanted. So when the 
brothers said they thought of going to the palace, their 
father said ^^ yes " at once. So Peter, Paul, and Jack 
went off from their home. 

Weill they hadn't gone far before they came to 
a fir wood, and up along one side of it rose a steep 
hill-side, and as they went, they heard something 
hewing and hacking away up on the hill among the 
trees. 

^^ I wonder now what it is that is hewing away up 
yonder ? " said Jack. 

" You're always so clever with your wonderings," 
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said Peter and Paul botli at once. ^ Wliat wonder is 
it, pray, that a woodcutter shonld stand and liacknp on 
a hiU-Bide ? " 

^^ Still, rd like to see what it is, after all," said 
Jack ; and np he went. 

^^ Oh, if you're such a child, 'twill do you good to 
go and take a lesson," bawled out his brothers after 
him. 

But Jack didn't care for what they said ; he climbed 
the steep hillnnde towards wh^re the noise came, and 
when he reached the place, what do you think he saw ? 
why, an axe that stood there hacking and hewing, all of 
itsdf , at the trunk of a fir. 

^^Good dayl" said Jack. << So you stand here all 
alone and hew, do you I " 

^^Yes; here Fye stood and hewed and hacked a 
long long time, waiting for you," said the Axe. 

^^ Well, here I am at last," said Jack, as he took the 
axe, pulled it off its haft, and stuffed both head and haft 
into his wallet. 

So when he got down again to his brothers, they 
began to jeer and laugh at hinu 

" And now, what funny thing was it you saw up 
yonder on the hill-side I " tiiey said. 

^^ Oh, it was only an axe we heard," said Jack. 

So when they had gone a bit farther, they came 
under a steep spur of rock, and up there they heard 
something digging and shoyelling. 

"I wonder now," said Jack, "what it is digging 
and shoyelling up yonder at the top of the rock." 

"Ah, you're always so deyer with your wonder- 
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ingB," said Peter and Paul again, ^^ as if you'd never 
heard a woodpecker hacking and pecking at a hollow 
tree." 

«WeU, weU," said Jack, "I think it would be a 
piece of fun just to see what it really is." 

And so off he set to climb the rock, while the 
others laughed and made game of him. But he didn't 
care a bit for that ; up he domb, and when he got near 
the top, what do you think he saw t Why, a spade 
that stood there digging and delving. 

" Good day I " said Jack. " So you stand here all 
alone, and dig and delve ! " 

" Yes, that's what I do," said the Spade, " and that's 
what I've done this many a long day, waiting for yon." 

'' Well, here I am," said Jack again, as he took the 
spade ahd knocked it off its handle, and put it into his 
wallet, and then down again to his brothers. 

^^WeU, what was it, so rare and strange," said 
Peter and Paul, " that you saw up there at the top of 
the rock ? " 

'^ Oh,". said Jack, <^ nothing more than a spade; 
that was what we heard." 

So they went on again a good bit, till they came to 
a brook. They were thirsty, all three, after their long 
walk, and so they lay down beside the brook to have a 
drink. 

" I wonder now," said Jack, " where all this water 
comes from." 

" I wonder if you're right in your head," said Peter 
and Paul, in one breath. " If you're not mad abeady, 
you'U go mad very soon, with your wonderings* 
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Where the brook comes from, indeed! Have jou 
never heard how water rises from a spring in the 
earth?'' 

^ Yes t but still Fve a great fancy to see where this 
brook comes from/' said Jack. 

So up alongside the brook he went, in spite of all 
that his brothers bawled aft^ him. Nothing conld stop 
him. On he went. So, as he went np and np, the 
brook got smaller and smaller, and at last, a little way 
farther on, what do you think he saw i Why, a great 
walnut, and out of that the water trickled. 

" Good-day ! " said Jack again. " So you lie here, 
and trickle and run down all alone ? " 

" Yes, I do," said the Walnut ; " and here have I 
trickled and run this many a long day, waiting for 

you." 

" Well, here I am," said Jack, as he took up a lump 
of moss, and plugged up the hole, that the water 
mightn't run out. Then he put the walnut into his 
wallet, and ran down to his brothers. 

" Well now," said Peter and Paul, " have you found 
out where the water comes from ? A rare sight it must 
have been I " 

^^ Oh, after all, it was only a hole it ran out of," said 
Jack ; and so the others laughed and made game of him 
again, but Jack didn't mind that a bit. 

'^ After all, I had the fun of seeing it," said he. 

So when they had gone a bit farther, they came to 
the king's palace ; but as every one in the kingdom had 
heard how they might win the Princess and half the 
realm, if they could only fell the big oak and dig the 
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Jking'B well, so many had come to try thdr luck that 
the oak was now twice as stout and big as it had been 
at first, for two chips grew for every one they hewed 
out with their axes,, as I dare say you all bear in mind. 
So the King had now laid it down as a punishment, 
that if any one tried and couldn't fell the oak, he should 
be put on a barren island, and both his ears were to be 
cHpped off. Sut the two brothers didn't let themselyeB 
be scared by that ; they were quite sure they could fell 
the oak, and Peter, as he was eldest, was to hrv his hand 
fiTBt; bnt it went ;ithbimaa with aUtherestwho had 
hewn at the oak ; for every chip he cut out, two grew 
in its place. So the king's men seized him, and clipped 
off both his ears, and put him out on the island. 

Ifow Paul, he was to try his luck, but he fared just 
the same ; when he had hewn two or three strokes, ihey 
began to see the oak grow, and so the king's men seized 
him too, and clipped his ears, and put him out on the 
island ; and his ears they clipped closer, because they 
said he ought to have taken a lesson from his brother. 

So now Jack was to try. 

" If you vnll look like a marked sheep, we're quite 
ready to clip your ears at once, and then you'll save 
yourself some bother," said the King, for he was angry 
with him for his brothers' sake. 

" Well, I'd like just to try first," said Jack, and so 
he got leave. Then he took his axe out of his wallet 
and fitted it to his haft. 

^^' Hew away 1 " said he to his axe ; and away it hewed, 
making the chips fly again, so that it wasn't long before 
down came the oak. 

16* 
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When that was done, Jackpnlled out his spad^ and 
fitted it to its handle. 

'^ Dig away I " said he to the Bpade ; and bo the 
spade began to dig and delve tiU the earth and rock 
flew oat in splinters, and so he had the well soon dng 
ont, jou maj think. 

And when he had got it as big and deep as he 
chose, Jack took ont his walnnt and laid it in one 
comer of the well, and pnUed the plug of moss ont. 

^^ Trickle and ran," said Jack; and so the nnt 
trickled and ran, till the water gashed oat of the hole 
in a stream, and in a short time the well was brimfall. 

Then Jack had felled the oak which shaded the 
kmg's palace, and dag a well in the palace-yard, and so 
he got the Princess and half the kingdom, as the King 
had said ; bat it was lacky for Peter and Paol that 
they had lost their ears, else they had heard each hoar 
and day, how every one said, " Well, after all. Jack 
wasn't so mnch oat of his mind when he took to won- 
dering. 



THE TWELVE WILD DUCKS. 

Once on a tiine there was a Queen wlio was out driving, 
when there had been a new fall of snow in the winter ; 
but when she had gone a little way, she began to bleed 
at the nose, and had to get out of her sledge. And so, 
as she stood there, leaning against the fence, and saw the 
red blood on the white snow, she fell a thinking how she 
had twelve sons and no daughter, and she said to her- 
self, 

^^ K I only had a daughter as white as snow and as 
red as blood, I shouldn't care what became of all my 
sons." 

Sut the words were scarce out of her mouth before 
an old witch of the Trolls came up to her. 

^^ A daughter you shall have," she said, ^^ and she 
shall be as white as snow and as red as blood ; and your 
sons shall be mine, but you may keep them till the babe 
is christened." 

So when the time came the Queen had a daughter, 
and she was as white as snow, and as red as blood just 
as the TroU had promised, and so they called her ^^ Snow- 
white and Kosy-red." Well, there was great joy at the 
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King's oourty and the Queen was as glad as glad could 
be; but when what she had promised to the old witch 
came into her mind, she sent for a silversmith, and bade 
him make twelve silver spoons, one for each prince, and 
after that she bade him make one more, and that she 
gave to Snow-white and Bosy-red. Bnt as soon as ever 
the Princes^ was christened, the Princes were turned 
into twelve wild ducks, and flew away. They never saw 
them again, — ^away they went, and away they stayed. 

So the Princess grew up, and she was botibi tall and 
fidr, but she was often so strange and sorrowful, and no 
one could understand what it was that ailed her. But 
one evening, the Queen was also sorrowful, for she had 
many strange thoughts when she thought of her sons. 
She said to Snow-white and Bosy-red. 

"Why are you so sorrowful, my daughter? Is there 
anything you want ? if so, only say the word, and you 
shall have it." 

" Oh, it seems so dull and lonely here," said Snow- 
white and Bosy-red ; " every one else has brothers and 
sisters, but I am all alone ; I have none ; and that's why 
Fm so sorrowful." 

"But you had brothers, my daughter," said the 
Queen ; " I had twelve sons who were your brothers, 
but I gave them all away to get you ; " and so she t(dd 
her the whole story. 

So when the Princess heard that, she had no rest ; 
for, in spite of all the Queen could -say or do, and all 
she wept and prayed, the lassie would set off to seek 
her brothers, for she thought it was all her fault ; and 
at last she got leave to go away from the palace. On 
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and on she walked into the wide world, so far, yon 
would never have thought a young lady could hare 
strength to walk so far. 

So, once, when she was walking through a great, 
great wood, one day she fdt tired, and sat down on a 
mossy tuft and feU asleep. Then she dreamt that she 
went deeper and deeper into the wood, till she came to 
a little wooden hut, and there she found her brothers ; 
just then she woke, and straight before her she saw a 
worn path in the green moss, and this path went deeper 
into the wood ; so she followed it, and after a long time 
she came to just such a little wooden house as that she 
had seen in her dream. 

Now, when she went into the room there was no 
one at home, but there stood twelve beds, and twelve 
chairs, and twelve spoons — ^a dozen of everything, in 
short. So when she saw that she was so glad, she hadn't 
been so glad for many a long year, for she could guess 
at once that her brothers lived here, and that they own- 
ed the beds, and chairs, and spoons. So she began to 
make up the fire, and sweep the room, and make the 
beds, and cook the dinner, and to make the house as 
tidy as she could ; and when she had done all the cook- 
ing and work, she ate her own dinner, and crept under 
her youngest brother's bed, and lay down there, but she 
forgot her spoon upon the table. 

So she had scarcely laid herself down. before she 
heard something flapping and whirring in the air, and 
so all the twelve wild ducks came sweeping in ; but as 
soon as ever they crossed the threshold they became 
Princes. 
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'^ Oh, how nice and wann it is in here," they said. 
'^ Heayen bleea him who made up the fire, and cooked 
sneh a good dinner for ns.'' 

And flo each took up his bQv er spoon and was going 
to eat. But when each had taken his own there was 
one still left lying on the table, and it was so like the 
rest that they conldn't teU it from them. 

'' This is onr sister's spoon," they said ; '' and if her 
spoon be here, she can't be very far off herself." 

^^ If this be onr sister's spoon, and she be here," said 
the eldest, ^' she fihaU be killed, for she is to blame for 
aJl the ill we snffer." 

And this she lay under the bed and listened to. 

" No," said the youngest ; " 'twere a shame to kill 
her for that. She has nothing to do with our suffering 
ill ; for if any one's to blame, it's our own mother." 

So they set to work hunting for her both high and 
low, and at last they looked under all Ihe beds, and so 
when they came to the youngest Prince's bed, they 
found her, and dragged her out. Then the eldest Prince 
wished again to have her killed, but she begged and 
prayed so prettily for herself. 

^'Ohl gracious goodness! don't kill me, for Pyo 
gone about seeking you these three years, and if I could 
only set you free, Pd willingly lose my life." 

" Well 1 " said they, " if you will set us free, yon 
may keep your life ; for you can if you choose." 

" Yes ; only tell me," said the Princess, " how it can 
be done, and I'll do it, whatever it be." 

"You must pick thistle-down," said the Princes, 
" and you must card it, and spin it, and weave it ; and 
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after yon have done that, jon must cut out and make 
twelve coats, and twelve shirts, and twelve neckerchiefe, 
one for each of ns, and while you do that, you must 
neither talk, nor laugh, nor weep. K you can do that, 
we are free." 

*^But where shall I ever get "thistle-down enough 
for so many neckerchiefs, and shirts, and coats i " asked 
Snow-white and Eosy-red. 

" We'll soon show you," said the Princes ; and so 
they took her with them to a great wide moor, where 
there stood such a crop of thistles, all nodding and nod- 
ding in the breeze, and the down aU. floating and glis- 
tening like gossamers through the air in the sunbeams. 
The Princess had never seen such a quantity of thistle- 
down in her life, and she began to pluck and gather it 
as fast and as well as she could ; and when she got 
home at night she set to work carding and spinning 
yam from the down. So she went on a long long time, 
picking, and carding, and spinning, and all the while 
keeping the Princes' house, cooking, and making their 
beds. At evening home they came, flapping and whir- 
ring like wild ducks, and all night they were Princes, 
but in the morning off they flew again, and were wild 
ducks the whole day. 

But now it happened once, when she was out on the 
moor to pick thistle-down, — and if I don't mistake, it 
was the very last time she was to go thither, — it hap- 
pened that the yoimg King who ruled that land was 
out hunting, and came riding across the moor and saw 
her. So he stopped there and wondered who the lovely 
lady could be that walked along the moor picking thi^ 
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tie-down, and he asked her her name, and when ha 
could get no answer, he was still more astonished ; and 
at last he liked her so much, that nothing would do but 
he must take her home to his castle and many her. So 
he ordered his servants to take her and put her up on 
his horse. Snow-white and Eosj-red, she wrung her 
hands, and made signs to them, and pointed to the bags 
in which her work was, and when the King saw she 
wished to have them with her, he told his men to take 
up the bags behind them. When they had done that 
the Princess came to herself, little by little, for the 
King was both a wise man and a handsome man too, 
and he was as sofb and kind to her as a. doctor. But 
when they got home to the palace, and the old Queen, 
who was his stepmother, set eyes on Snow-white and 
Rosy-red, she got so cross and jealous of her because 
she was so lovely, that she said to the king, — 

" Can^t you see now, that this thing whom you 
have picked up, and whom you are going to marry, is 
a witch. Why, she can't either talk, or laugh, or 
weep I " 

But the King didn't care a pin for what she said, 
but held on with the wedding, and married Snow- 
white and Kosy-red, and they lived in great joy and 
glory; but she didn't forget to go on sewing at her 
shirts. 

So when the year was almost out, Snow-white and 
Bosy-red brought a Prince into the world and then the 
old Queen was more spiteful and jealous than ever, 
and at dead of night, she stole in to Snow-white and 
Bosy-red, while she slq>t, and took away her babCi 
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and threw it into a pit full of snakes. After that she 
cut Snow-white and Kosy-red in her finger, and 
smeared the blood over her mouth, and went straight 
to the King. 

" Now come and see," she said, " what sort of a 
thing you have taken for your Queen; here she has 
eaten up her own babe." 

Then the King was so downcast, he ahnost burst 
into tears, and said, — 

" Yes, it must be true, sure I see it with my own 
eyes ; but she'll not do it again, I'm sure, and so this 
time I'll spare her life." 

So before the next year was out she had another 
son, and the same thing happened. The King's step* 
mother got more and more jealous and spiteful. She 
stole in to the young Queen at night while she slept, 
took away the babe, and threw it into a pit full of 
snakes, cut the young Queen's finger, and smeared the 
blood over her mouth, and then went and told the King 
she had eaten up her own child. Then the King was 
so sorrowful, you can't think how sorry he was, and he 
said, — 

" Yes, it must be true, since I see it with my own 
eyes ; but she'U not do it agam, I'm sure, and so this 
time too PU spare her life." 

Weill before the next year was out. Snow-white 
and Eosy-red brought a daughter into the world, and 
her, too, the old Queen took and threw into the pit full 
of snakes, while the young Queen slept Then she cut 
her finger, smeared the blood over her mouth, and went 
again to the King and said, — 
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^ Now you may come and see if it isn't as I say ; 
she's a wicked, wicked witch for here she has gone 
and eaten up her third babe too." 

Then the King was so sad, there was no end to it, 
for now he conldn't spare her any longer, but had to 
order her to be burnt alive on a pile of wood. But 
just when the pile was all a-blaze, and they were going 
to put her on it, she made signs to them to take twelve 
boards and lay them roimd the pile, and on these she 
laid the neckerchiefs, and the shirts, and the coats for 
her brothers, but the youngest brother's shirt wanted 
its left arm, for she hadn't had time to finish it. And 
as soon as ever she had done that, they heard such a 
flapping and whirring in the air, and down came 
twelve wild ducks flying over the forest, and each of ' 
them snapped up his clothes in his bill and flew off 
with them. 

"See now I" said the old Queen to the King, 
" wasn't I right when I told you she was a witch ; but 
make haste and bum her before the pile bums low." 

" Oh I " said the King, " we've wood enough and to 
spare, and so 111 wait a bit, for I have a mind to see 
what the end of all this will be." 

As he spoke up came the twelve princes riding 
along, as handsome well-grown lads as you'd wish to 
see ; but the youngest prince had a wild duck's wing 
instead of his left arm. 

" What's all this about ? " asked the Princes. 

" My Queen is to be bumt," said the King, " be- 
cause she's a witch, and because she has eaten up her 
own babes." 
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^^ She hasn't eaten them at all," said the Princes. 
^^ Speak now, sister ; you have set ns free and saved 
ns, now save yonrself." 

Then Snow-white and Rosy-red spoke, and told the 
whole story ; how every time she was brought to bed, 
the old Queen, the King's stepmother, had stolen into 
her at night, and taken her babes away, and cut her 
little finger, and smeared the blood over her mouth ; 
and then the Princes took the King, and shewed him 
the snake-pit where three babes lay playing with 
adders and toads, and lovelier children you never saw. 

So the King had them taken out at once, and went 
to his stepmother, and asked her what punishment she 
thought that woman deserved who could find it in her 
heart to betray a guiltless Queen and three such blessed 
little babes. 

" She deserves to be fast bound between twelve un- 
broken steeds, so that each may take his share of her," 
said the old Queen. 

" You have spoken your own doom," said the King, 
" and you shall suffer it at once." 

So the wicked old Queen was fast bound between 
twelve unbroken steeds, and each got his share of her. 
But the King took Snow-white and Bosy-red, and their 
three children, and the twelve Princes ; and so they aU 
went home to their father and mother, and told all that 
had befallen them, and there was joy and gladness over 
the whole kingdom, because the Princess was saved and 
set free, and because she had set free her twelve 
brothers. 

THE END. 
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ing-House ; and the Panic of 185*7. With a Financial Chart. By 
J. S. Gibbons. With Thirty BluBtrations, by Herrick. 1 yoI. 

12mo. 400 pages. Cloth, $1.60. 

A hook far every Man of Butkusa^/or the Bank OMcer and Clerk ; for 
the Bank SU>cliihMer and Deponior ; and esoedaUvTbr the Merchant and 
hie Cash Manager ; aleo for the lawyer, woo wiuhere fmd the exact Be- 
epfmeUnUties that ^seiet letween the diffm-eat ojicen ofBanke and the Clerkiy 
and between them and the Dealere. 

The operatiotis of the Clearing-Mmee are described in detaU, and iUiut- 
rated hy a financial Chart, wh^ eachXbite, in an interesting manner^ the 
Ihietuations of the Bank Loans, 

'I%e immediate and exact cause of the Panic oflBBtt is clearly demon" 
strated hy the records of the CleariM-Bdussy ana a scale is prwented hy 
which the deviation of the volume ofMank Loans from an average standard 
€f safety can he ascertained at a single glance. 

History of the State of Ehode Island and Providence 

Plantations. By Saicuiel Greene Arnold. Vol. I. 1636 — 1700. 

1 YoL 8to. 6*74 iwges. $2.60. 

Ih trace the rise and progress of a State, the qfepring of ideas that 
were novel and startling, even amid the philosophical epe<mlations of the 
Seventeenth Century ; whose hirth was a protest against, whose vnfwncy teat 
a strttggle with, cmd whose maturity was a trnunph over, the retrograde 
tendency of established PurUanismj a State that was the seoond-hom (f per- 
secution, whose founders had heenaoubly tried, in the purifying fire j a State 
which, more than any other, has exerted, hy the weigM ofite example, an in- 
fiitence to shape the poUtical ideae qfthepresent day, whose moral power has 
heen in the inverse roHo wUh its material importance ; qf which an eminent 
Historian of the United States has said that, had its territory '' corre^9onded 
to the importance and sinoularitu of the principles of its early existence, the 
world would have heenfiUed with wonder at the phenomena of its history,"*^ 
is a task not to he UgW/y attempted or hastily performed.^^--^^EnRA<rr ntoM 
Pbetaoe. 

The Ministry of Life. By Maria Louisa Charlbbworth, Author 
of " Ministering Children.*' 1 toL, 12ma, with Two Eng's., $1. 
Of the "Ministering Children,** (the anthor^s prenons work,) 
60,000 copies have been sold. 

*< 2%e higher walks of l{fe, the blessedness of doing good, and the paths 
qf usefulness and enjoyment, are drawn out with heautiftU simpUeUy, and 
made attrttctive and easy in the attractive pages of this author. To do good, 
to teach others how to do good, to render the home circle and the neighborhood 
glad with the voice and hand of Christian charity, is the aim of the author, 
who has great poufer of description, a genuine love for evangelical religion, 
and blends instruction with the story, so as to give charm to aU her booksJ^-* 
N. Y. Obbsrvib. 
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e» ^-W fm>«nV'i.iw >r t74^ ui M' — iii » >v wj&Mn w Jjrrer tfitil acir. ^ a wf j p 
mimuffU to i.^ *A idt.'uiifr of itouihf^ijWAtnrs vhick, «sw» JiMiM|«irf» aiay hiay 

ffrwct t '■(i-tyis. MMi'tM ;.ic 7 <;r>u.n v j >7«((?*ac »i*«.*A *Mfa«^ MMuniaa^ tka 

mtd Mvvrtv'icti tf ji ufTt y<«.^ •» ma j ^tum m *^ «»uW» wt mmdtniamd tiUarui 
tK/rMr* ».< .-■ *\'«iu J^' ^iM Jt.£A w mum :» tuJFirfnjmk witiattd mr, mtaiutr it 

JW wmii mift mm dM» yr/^i io cAcsci — Aitjini U 
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2>. AFPLSTON di OOJJS FUBUCATIONS. 



The Coopers ; or, Qetting Under Way. By Auob b 

Hatzn, Author of <' No Bncli Word as Fail," *' Airs Not Gold that 
Glitters," etc., etc 1 vol 12mo. 386 pages. 75 cents. 

** 7b oraee and frsthneti of dyle, Mn, Haven adds a ff&nial, ckeefftc 
pkUotophjf ^ lAfty and NaturaHaieM of Character and Incident^ in the 
Mittory ofi^ Cooper Family. 

A Text Book of Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 

Designed for the nse of Schools, Seminanes and Colleges in the 
United States. By Hknbt Goadbt, M. D., Professor of Vegetable 
and Animal PhTsiology and Entomolo^, in the State Agricnltaral 
College of Michigan, d(C. A new edition. One han£ome vol., 
8to., embellished wiik upwards <tf 460 wood engrayings (many of 
them eoloredf) Price, $2. 

*< l%e aUempt to teach ordy Buman Fhytiologyy Uke a HmUar ero- 
ceeding in regard to Anatomy, can only end in failure^ whereas, if ^ 
origin (so to speak) of the oroanio structures in the antmal hingdom, he 
cought/or ana steadily pursued through all the classes, showing their gradual 
complication, and the necessUy/or the addition qf accessory organs, till they 
reach their utmost development and culsninate in man, the study may le ren- 
dered an agreeable and tnteresUng one, and he fruitful in prqfitah& results, 

*^ Throughout the accompanying pages, this principle luuioeen iept steadily 
in view, and it has been deemed <f more importatuse to impart solid ana 
thorough instruction on. the subfects discussed, rather than embrace the whole 
field of physiology, and, for want of space, fail to do justice to any part of 

it.''— ^)X1BA0T ntOX PnXFAGB. 

The Physiology of Common Life. By Gsorqe Hbhbt 

Lswn, Author of '< Seaside Studies," '' Life of Goethe," etc. No. 1. 
Just Raidy. Ptice 10 cents. 

EXT&ACr FROM FBOSFECTUS. 

No scientific sulnect can be so important to Man as that tfhis own Ijfe. 
No knowledge can be so incessantly appealed toby the incidetUs of every wavy, 
as the knowledge of the processes by which he lives and acts. At every 
moment he is in doMcr of disobeying laws which, when disobeyed, may bring 
years of suffering, wsdAme <f powers, premature decay, Samtary reformers 
preach in vain, oeoause they preach io a public which does not unaerstand the 
laws of life— laws as rigorous as those of Oravitation or Motion, Even ^ 
sad experience of others yields us no lessons, unless we understand themnr- 
ciples involved. If one Man is seen to suffer from vitiated air, another is 
seen to endure it without apparent harm; a third concludes that ^^itisaU 
chance,^^ and trusts to that chance. Had he understood the principle involved, 
he would not have been left to chance-^his first lesson in swimming wouldnot 
have been a shipwreck. 

The work wiU be illustrated with from 20 to 25 woodcuts, to assist ths 
exposition. It wiU be published in monthly nunibers, uniform wi^ Johnston^ s 
** Oiemistry cf Common Life:' 
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